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THE FALABA, TORPEDOED WITH THE LOSS OF MORE THAN A HUNDRED OF HER 






PASSENGERS AND CREW. 











O PREVIOUS INCIDENT of the war has stirred the 
American press to such vigorous condemnation as the 
the British 
with its sacrifice of more than a hundred unoffending non- 
combatants, 





torpedoing of passenger-steamer Falaba, 






among them an American citizen. German 





interpreters of the event agree with Dr. Dernburg that this 





killing of innocent travelers, while ‘“‘regrettable,”’ was “‘ perfectly 





justifiable”’ in view of the provocation afforded by England and 





the peculiar difficulties of submarine warfare; or they affirm, 
with The Fatherland, that the captain of the Falaba ‘was solely 


responsible for the death of his passengers,” because when the 







German submarine first signaled him to stop he failed to obey. 

















But it must be recorded that most of our American papers take 
asharply different view of the case. The killing of the Falaba’s 
passengers and crew, declares the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
was ‘‘a crime against humanity,’ and reveals Germany in the 
attitude of ‘‘a frenzied beast at bay.” It is ‘‘not war, but 
murder,” exclaims the New York World; and this characteriza- 
tion reeurs, accompanied by such adjectives as “brutal,” ‘‘cold- 
blooded,” “cowardly,” and “atrocious,” in papers like the 
New York Press, Tribune, Sun, Times, and Wall Street Journal, 
Washington Times, and Brooklyn Eagle. ‘‘It is assassination,” 
says The Tribune, and The Times remarks that “‘it tends to make 
the stories of other German atrocities credible.” 


‘ 


It is an act of 
“shocking bloodthirstiness,” and ‘‘a massacre,” in the opinion 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, and the New York Journal of 
Commerce calls it ‘an atrocity against which the civilized world 





WHEN THE TORPEDO KILLS NON-COMBATANTS 


is the New York 
Evening Post’s word for it, while the Albany Journal. brands it 


should protest with one voice.’ ‘‘ Piracy” 
“barbarism,” and the New York Herald ‘‘ barbarism run mad.” 
To the New York Evening Sun it is ‘‘a triumph of horror,” and 
to The Evening Mail ‘‘a humiliation to all the world.” “‘If it is 
permissible on the open sea to send a torpedo into an out-bound 
ship loaded with civilian passengers,’ remarks the New York 
Globe, ‘‘then it is manifest that a great injustice was done to the 
Barbary pirates when this country dispatched bombarding war- 
ships to the African coast.’’ This paper goes on to say: 

‘Tf the rule that required the passengers and crews of attacked 
merchantmen to be protected and which confined operations 
merely to the destruction of property is to be disregarded, then 
it is difficult to see how it is possible logically to oppose the 
poisoning of water-supplies, the introduction of disease germs, 
and the employment of assassins to murder the leading per- 
sonages of an enemy nation. When a treacherous Greek offered 
to poison Pyrrhus the warlike Romans revealed the plot 
to Pyrrhus and indignantly delivered up the infamous creature 
who made the proposal. But in these modern days, after 
twenty-five hundred years of additional culture, the repre- 
sentatives of a civilized nation, acting with deliberation and 
with cold blood, are not self-bound as the Romans were.” 


The Falaba, a 3,000-ton steamer of the Elder-Dempster Line, 
was torpedoed off the Welsh coast near Milford Haven, on 
March 28, while outward bound from Liverpool to the west 
coast of Africa. In addition to her crew of 120 men, she carried 


140 passengers. At the time of writing the only accounts of 
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the encounter that have reached us are from British sources, but 
these all agree on the main point—namely, that the Falaba put 
on extra speed and tried to escape when first signaled to stop; 
that the submarine quickly overhauled her; and that the tor- 
pedo was launched against her before half the passengers and 
crew had time to get into the boats. One of the survivors, 
Sergeant Blair, of the British Army Medical Corps, tells the 
following story of what happened. 
dispateh to the New York Sun: 


It is printed in a London 


“The Falaba was steaming between ten and twelve knots 
when the submarine was sighted, but was soon making fourteen 
knots. I watched the submarine gradually 
come above the water, and as it did so a 


England to go to Africa, and that the German warning to 
neutrals not to take passage on ships can not be accepted by 
this Government as having any bearing on this case. It jg 
presumed that the German defense when the ease is taken up 
will be that Thrasher took chances when he became a passenger 
on the Falaba.” 

On the same day that the Falaba was sunk a German syb. 
marine torpedoed another British steamer, the Aguila, after 
killing by gun-fire, say the British reports, a woman passenger 
and several members of the crew as they were leaving in the 
ship’s boats. Many papers couple these two ships in their 
comment. Thus we find the New York Evening Post denouncing 

the destruction of non-combatants on the 





gun appeared above her deck. All the pas- 
sengers gathered on the deck. 

‘*We stood on the starboard side, watch- 
ing the submarine overhaul us—we did not 
think she would blow us up—one or two 
making bets whether she would or not. 
There was not the slightest panie even when, 
at about fifty yards, she ordered us to stand 
by. Asshe came up our wireless man sent 
out the message: ‘Falaba torpedoed; taken 
to boats,’ and gave our position. I believe 
the message was received at Land’s End, 
but the submarine interrupted with her 
wireless and ordered us not to send any 
more messages. As a matter of fact we 
had not been torpedoed then. 

“The captain ordered us to the boats. 
About twenty men got into the first boat, 
but directly after it touched the water it 
capsized and the men were thrown into the 
sea. Three other boats got off, the last just 
touching the water when the submarine let 
go a torpedo at us. It struck right under 
my boat, which was blown to pieces, while 
the Falaba went down head first in less than 
five minutes. 

**One of the other boats came back and 
picked me up. Soon afterward the Eileen 
came and took us aboard. All this while 
the submarine was standing by and watch- 
ing us struggle in the water. They did not 


All of 
submerged and 


gathered on deck and jeered at us. 
a sudden the submarine 
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AMERICAN LOST ON THE ‘‘ FALABA.” 
The case of Leon Chester Thrasher, 
attempt to help us, but some of the crew the first American victim of Ger- 
many’s submarine policy, is causing 
grave concern in Washington. 


‘ 


Falaba and Aguila as ‘‘ wickedness such ag 
the history of war will find it difficult to 
match,’ while in the Philadelphia Press 


we read: 


‘Citizens of neutral countries, anxious to 
give Germany the benefit of any doubt, 
might have allowed for the bombardment 
of the Yorkshire coast on the ground that 
parts of it, at least, were fortified; might 
have condoned the aerial attacks on Lon- 
don, Paris, and Antwerp on the supposition 
that the bomb-droppers did not intentionally 
make targets of innocent pedestrians and 
private dwellings. But the circumstances 
of the sinking of the Falaba and the Aguila 
are utterly inexcusable.” 

Turning to the German side of the ease, 
however, we find the New Yorker Staats. 
Zeitung and Deutsches Journal at one with 
Dr. Bernhard Dernburg in arguing that Ger- 
many’s sacrifice of a few non-combatants 
at sea is nothing compared to England's 
efforts to starve a nation containing 35- 
000,000 women while the 
Herold of the same ecity reminds us that 


and children; 


Germany duly notified the world on February 
4 that all ships of the Allies in the “war 


zone”? would be torpedoed, and that con- 


sequently ‘‘anybody using these vessels 





takes the same risk as if he were to go out 





disappeared. 

‘‘She was a tremendous boat, quite the 
largest I have ever seen. She did not have any number show- 
ing; at least, I did not see any number, and [ saw both sides 
of her.”’ 


After the British trawler Eileen had picked up all the sur- 
vivors it could find, there were still 112 of the passengers and 
crew missing. Among the lost passengers was an American 
Hardwick, Worcester 
Reealling our Government’s note. to 
Germany in February, in which it was definitely stated that 
“if the commanders of German vessels of war should .. . de- 


citizen, Leon Chester Thrasher, from 


County, Massachusetts. 


stroy on the high seas . . . the lives of American citizens .. . 
the Government of the United States would be constrained to 
hold the Imperial Government of Germany to a strict account- 
ability,”” many observers view the situation with the gravest 
coneern. A Washington dispatch to The Sun says that “ because 
of the gravity of the issue raised by this first American death 
resulting from the German submarine program, State Depart- 
ment officials refused to comment on the case for publication.” 


The correspondent goes on to say: 


“It is regarded as extremely probable that the case will even- 
tually have to be taken up with the German Government. .. . 
The point of law which will be made the chief basis of the 
American ease is that the Germans were under obligation to 
put all the passengers and crew of the Falaba in a place of 
safety before sinking her. This, according to reports from 
Berlin, they decidedly did not do. It is held that Thrasher was 
exercising his undisputed rights in boarding the Falaba in 


battle-field where the bullets are 
The loss of those on the Falaba, says the Staats-Zeitung, 


And in the Deutsches Journal we read: 


on the 
flying.” 
is ‘fon England’s head.” 


“The British steamer did not regard the signals of the sub 
marine to stop; on the contrary, she sought to escape. Under 
these circumstances the Germans were justified in shooting. 

‘** According to London dispatches, the captain of the British 
ship was calling for help by wireless while the passengers and 
crew were taking to the boats. Under these circumstances the 
commander of the submarine was justified in shooting. 

“The German Government had given notice that after Fel 
ruary 18 the German submarines would hunt out British met 
chantmen. Whoever took passage on a British ship afte 
February 18 did so at his own risk. 

‘‘Women had no business on board British ships. If th 
presence of a woman on board a British ship were to render 
immune from attack, then the British would place a solitat 
woman on board each ship, and thus paralyze the entire Germat 
submarine fleet. . . . War is war. Non-combatants who valle 
their lives and venture into the field of operations, either 
tween the trenches or on board steamers which after due watt 
ing enter the war-zone, are simply looking for trouble.” 


Putting the responsibility for the loss of the Falaba’s passenge® 
on the shoulders of the Falaba’s captain, The Fatherland says: 


‘‘When U-28 signaled to him to stop, he failed to obey the 
command. Under the rules of warfare, the submarine W® 
entitled to torpedo his boat without further notice. The sub- 
marine was forced to give chase. The gallant commander @ 
the U-28, after a protracted pursuit, nevertheless granted the 
passengers time to save themselves. This time would have beet 
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END OF A COMMERCE-RAIDER IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


The three views show the destruction of the German converted cruiser Navarra by the British converted cruiser Orama, in the South Pacific. 
In the topmost picture the Navarra has received her death-blow and her crew are pulling away from her sides in the ship’s boats. 
is seen beginning to list; her decks are on fire, and the water is pouring into her hull through the holes made by shells: her crew are safe on 
nn the Orama. In the lowermost picture, ta‘cen like the others from the deck of the Orama, the Navarra is taking her final plunge. 


Below, she 








extended but for the fact that the Falaba as is evident even 
from reports swollen with British mendacities, continued to use 
her wireless, in spite of repeated warnings, in order to summon 
British war-ships to the destruction of the U-28. Possibly the 
captain’s action was inspired by the treacherous tacties of the 
English Admiralty, which, contrary to international law, at- 
tempts to turn all merchantmen into men-of-war, arms them 
with guns, and advises them to forestall attack by ramming a 
submarine. One hundred and eleven people have paid the toll 
for this advice. May the Olympic profit by this example. 
Meanwhile, our advice to Americans is to eschew British ships.” 


A plea for special privilege for the submarine is also advanced 
by Count Reventlow, who is quoted in a Berlin dispatch as 
saying: 


_ Owing to the narrow range of vision of the submarine through 
its periscope, compared to the range of its own visibility from 
the bridge of a destroyer, it is quite possible for a destroyer to 
perceive it and reach the spot traveling at full speed before the 
submarine in turn can sight the destroyer and dive for safety. 

“It follows necessarily that submarines should show them- 
selves as little as possible on the surface of the water. Recently 
it has been repeatedly stated that German submarines have 
Summoned British or French steamships to stop and ordered the 
crew to leave the vessel by signal or megaphone. That is doubt- 
less humane, but it is exceedingly dangerous and may even 
be suicidal. 


Destroyers so far off or in such a light as to be invisible from 


a submarine may be lurking or may note the meeting of sub- 
marine and steamship and may rapidly approach the spot, 
hidden perhaps behind the merchant ship. The delay in sinking 
the merchantman may then easily prove fatal to the submarine.”’ 


It is interesting to note that these pleas and arguments do 
not prove altogether convincing even to the Washington Post, 
a paper whose vigor in denouncing England’s treatment of our 
sea-borne commerce prohibits any suspicion that it is pro- 
British in its leanings. Says The Post: 


“Tt will not do for Germany to assume that because the 
United States is engaged in a dispute with England regarding 
the violation of American rights this Government or the Ameri- 
ean people will condone other violations of their rights by 
yermany. 

**Americans will resent injuries from Germany as quickly as 
they will resent them from England. ...... 

“An American citizen has been killed by the destruction of 
a British vessel upon which he was a passenger. The vessel 
was destroyed in violation of the laws of war, without giving 
the passengers sufficient opportunity to escape. 

*‘Germany can not expect to pursue such tactics and escape 
serious complications with the United States. The death of 
American citizens in such cireumstances is sure to be followed 
by trouble between the United States and Germany. It does 
not matter what the nationality of the vessel may be. Innocent 
Americans can not be killed without making Germany immedi- 
ately accountable to this Government.” 
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OUR FIRST SUBMARINE LOSS 


HILE Great Britain has a record of 78 deaths in six 
submarine disasters, and France 77 in four, the F-4 


is the first American submarine to suffer a serious 


mishap, and this is ‘‘the first time that the life of a man in the 


” 


American Navy has been sacrificed in underwater maneuvering. 
Thus pride in the efficiency and good fortune of American 


submarine designers and navigators accompanies editorial 























THE COMMANDER OF THE * 


Lieutenant Ede, as he was photographed one day at Honolulu. 











tributes to the young men who went to their mysterious death 
in Hawaiian waters. For the cause of the accident, it is generally 
thought, must remain unknown until the official inquiry takes 
place after the success of the toilsome efforts to bring the sunken 
submarine to the surface. The F-4, as one press-writer puts it, 
‘simply made a plunge while in practise and did not come up 
again.” Or, to quote an official dispatch from Honolulu, 
‘** F-4 left tender at 9 a.m. for submerged run, March 25. Failed 
to return to surface.” 

For a day or two the Navy Department clung to the hope of 
recovering her and saving the lives of Lieut. Alfred L. Ede and 
his twenty men. But no signal from the submarine was seen or 
heard, and days passed before she was located in some 300 feet 
The F-4 
was a Holland submarine, 160 feet long, with a displacement of 
325 tons, built in 1912. 
of the accident are explosion, striking a rock or coral reef, or 


of water, a mile and a half outside Honolulu Harbor. 
Favorite suggestions as to the nature 


asphyxiation of the crew by chlorin-gas formed by salt-water 
leaking through upon the lead and sulfuric acid of the electric- 


storage batteries. 
Before the loss of the F-4 sixteen fatal submarine disasters 
were recorded in the world’s naval history, according to a list 
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compiled in the Navy Department in Washington. 
printed as follows in the newspapers: 


It is 


March 18, 1904—A-1, British, eleven lost. 

June 20, 1904—Delfin, Russian, twenty-six lost. 
June 8, 1905—A-8, British, fourteen lost. 

July 6, 1905—Farfadet, French, fourteen lost. 
October 16, 1906—Lutin, French, thirteen lost. 
April 26, 1909—Foca, Italian, thirteen lost. 

June 12, 1909—Kambala, Russian, twenty lost. 
July 14, 1909—C-11, British, thirteen lost. 

April 16, 1910—WNo. 6, Japanese, all hands lost. 
May 26, 1910—Pluviése, French, twenty-six lost. 
January 17, 1911—U-3, German, three lost. 
February 2, 1912—A-3, British, fourteen lost. 
June 8, 1912—Vendémiaire, French, twenty-four lost. 
October 4, 1912—B-2, British, fifteen lost. 

June 8, 1913—E-5, British, three lost. 

January 16, 1914—A-7, British, eleven lost. 


Several of these, the San Francisco Chronicle recalls, “dis. 
appeared after a dive, as in the case of the F-4,”’ tho, according 
to the Brooklyn Eagle, collisions have been the most fruitful 


cause of submarine disaster from the beginning. It continues: 


‘*Some submarines have been lost either through the careless. 
ness of their crews in not closing hatechways or ventilators when 
they dived; others have suffered from gasoline explosion; others 
again from faulty construction permitting leakage of water after 
submergence.” 





GERMAN PLANS FOR BELGIUM 


FFICIAL AUTHORITY is not claimed by.Dr. Bernhard 
Dernburg for his utterances, but his accepted position as 
Germany’s chief spokesman in this country lends weight 

to what he says. And when he goes on record as being opposed 

to German inclusion of Belgium in their Empi e, it is enough to 
suggest to the New York Times the possibility “‘ that Germany has 
seen a new light.” Ina letter to The Times dated March 27, he 
says that while ‘‘the harbors of Belgium must be secured by some 
practical means against British or French invasion, and whil 

Antwerp is most essentially a German port, the German attitud 

would probably be not to make any attempt to place Belgium 


” 


within the German Empire. The real significance of this 
declaration, says a strong supporter of the Allies, writing to 
several New York papers, is that Dr. Dernburg knows “‘ that th 
hold of the German forces on Belgium is becoming daily mor 
precarious, that it is now only a matter of weeks when th 
German still entrenched in 
Belgium will find it necessary to fall back to more secure pos- 
tions inside Such 


outlook, as Dr. Dernburg well knows, he would wish to have it 


armies northeast France and 


the boundaries of Germany. being the 
appear to the American public that the abandonment of Belgian 
territory is an act of generosity instead of being dictated by 
that rule of necessity which the German Chancellor falselj 
invoked as a good and sufficient reason for the invasion 
Belgium.” On the other hand, a friend of Germany writes to 
the New York Evening Post to say that as long ago as las! 
September he had an interview with a high official at the Germat 
Foreign Office in Berlin, in the course of which the probabl 
outeome of the war was diseust. ‘‘Then and there,” he asserts 
‘in the presence of a business associate of mine, the fact we 
stated that Germany did not intend to retain possession 0 
Belgium, because there was no desire to try to assimilate a 
alien and foreign population.”” Further evidence in the sail 
direction is furnished by Dr. Dernburg’s Independent artic 
of last December, in which he makes statements similar " 
those given to our press a few days ago. The more recell! 
utterance of the former German Colonial Minister regardilé 
is quoted as follows in th 


” 


“the unswallowing of Belgium 
New York Times: 
“T ean not speak with authority on this subject, altho | a” 


certainly of the opinion that it has never been to the advanlte® 
of any one country to swallow up parts of countries inhabited 
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IT WON’T TAKE LONG TO DIVIDE THE LOOT. 


by people of different races, different languages, and a different 
turn of mind. 

“On this point we have only to read history, for history 
shows that attempts of this sort by nations have always become 
a source of difficulties, internal as well as external. And the 
trouble between Austria and Italy at this present juncture, as 
aresult of the Italian-speaking parts of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, is a ‘mene tekel,’ so to speak.” 

As Dr. Dernburg’s earlier remarks’ about the unwisdom of 
the acquisition of non-German territory by his nation have 
acquired a new interest because of the many recent speculations 
regarding peace terms, we quote as follows from his article in 
The Independent of December 7, 1914: 


“Germany is now holding practically all the land inhabited by 
the German-speaking population of the world, with the exception 
of the Baltic provinces of Russia. Whether these could be 
added to the German Empire would hinge on the question 
whether they could be defended. A look at the map will show 
that this must be very difficult. The lack of homogeneity 
has been a great source of trouble to all the European nations. 
England has had the Irish trouble (which has been a very 
potent factor in her going to war). The unrest in Lorraine, 
and that of about thirty thousand Danes in the north of Schleswig, 
and the now past differences with several millions of Poles, 
have given my country considerable trouble. Italy is restive 
because of a few hundred thousand Italians incorporated into 
Austria. The Polish question is constantly occupying the 
Russian mind; so is the Jewish question, which has there more 
a racial than a religious character. The ardent desire of the 
Servians to redeem their brethren in Austria has given cause to 
the present war. So any rearrangement of the European map 
that would not follow national lines pretty definitely would be 
only a source of constant friction hereafter.” 

These words of Dr. Dernburg sound not unlike some recent 
statements from high English: sources. But, he took pains 
toadd, there are two Belgian complications: the fact, as he sees 
it, that Belgium is simply an Anglo-French stronghold, and that 
geographically and commercially it is really a part of Germany. 
Belgium “commands the mouth of the biggest German stream,” 
and “Antwerp is most essentially a German port and the main 
outlet of the trade of western Germany.” And we read further: 

it . . . b4 

‘These considerations will probably determine the German 
attitude. While no attempt is likely to be made to place Belgium 
within the German Empire alongside of the Kingdoms of Bavaria, 
of Wurttemberg, and of Saxony, because of her non-German 
Population, the connection between Germany and Belgium must 


strengthened by including her into the German Customs 


.s 
Union, as has been the case with Luxemburg ever since 1867; 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


and, furthermore, the harbors of Belgium must be secured by 
some practical means against British or French invasion. That 
Belgian neutrality has been an impossibility the past has shown, 
and so her state of neutrality will probably be lost for all time. 
On the other hand, such an arrangement would give Germany 
an opportunity to build up Belgium again industrially, agri- 
culturally, and commercially, and Germany would probably 
have to engage to provide the necessary financial aid.” 


And it is interesting to note that such industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial rebuilding of Belgium is now engaging the 
attention of the German military authorities. Governor-Gen- 
eral von Bissing, in a Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) 
interview, translated by the New York Evening Post, does not be- 
tray any German intentions as to the ultimate future of Belgium, 
but says he is doing his best for the country ‘‘ during the probably 
long occupation period.’’ To quote part of his statement: 


“From the very beginning I have realized that my task is to 
see that German character, German force, and German work are 
respected. I hoped to bring back order and calmness to Belgium. 
If one wants to rule a people, and to make them acknowledge 
the authority of an undesired Government, one has to take into 
account their peculiarities. ...... 

“T have threatened as little as possible and only inflicted 
punishment when I have thought it necessary, tho I have had to 
take sharp measures sometimes, and here and there my hand 
has been heavily felt. 

“‘T have tried with all my might to restore the economic life 
and have had some success, especially with agriculture. In 
my personal manner toward the Belgians I have never allowed 
myself to be led away by a feeling of revenge for acts from which 
our troops have had to suffer, on the part of a badly governed 
people, altho for a man who, at heart and soul, is a German 
soldier, this has been very difficult. I have always tried to 
keep Belgium in a state of peace and calm, which shall last during 
the probably long occupation period. We must try and work so 
that in future Belgium will not be so dependent on imports. 
With this idea, I have changed the methods of agriculture, 
reducing the amount of sugar-beet grown in favor of corn and 
potatoes. 

“In the neighborhood of Malines, particularly, I have given 
them much help in getting the crop of early potatoes necessary 
both here and in Germany. Everything that we undertake 
here would be very much easier if the Belgians knew what is 
going to be the fate of their country.” 


Thus, to quote a typical German utterance in a Kélnische 
Zeitung article on conditions in Belgium, “ the firm, unobtrusive, 


and iron hand which leads the fortunes of this orphaned nation 
intervenes everywhere for good.” 
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AMERICAN MOWING-MACHINES IN A CHILEAN CLOVER-FIELD. 








MENACE OF THE “GOOD” TRUST 


HE “LIGHT OF REASON” that was directed upon 

the Antitrust Act in the Oil and Tobacco cases was 

popularly supposed to show that this law condemned 
only the “‘bad”’ trusts, and left the ‘‘good”’ trusts unendangered. 
That was four years ago. Now it rests with the United States 
Supreme Court to decide whether there can be such a thing 
as a ‘‘good trust’? under our antitrust laws, so we gather from 
editorial comment and Washington press correspondence. For 
in appealing from the Circuit Court’s dissolution decree the 
Internaticnal Harvester Company protests its goodness. Its 
avowed purpose in organizing was not ‘“‘restraint of trade,’’ but 
the spread of foreign trade and greater economy in the domestic 
trade. In conducting its business, prices have not been raised, 
nor wages lowered, nor the quality of products degraded, nor 
competitors opprest. Can such benevolence be illeg 1 under any 
reasonable interpretation of statutes? Attorney-General Gregory 
not only meets this issue squarely in the brief-for the Govern- 
ment, but he defines at some length the antitrust policy of the 
present Administration. There can be no ‘good trust,’ he 
declares; any combination which controls its field of trade is 
thereby in.erfering with the natural operation of the law of com- 
petition, and must therefore be held illegal. If such combina- 
tion is to be permitted to exist, and only the demonstrated 
‘“‘abuse”’ of its power to be prohibited, then, according to Mr. 
Gregory, the ‘‘despotie organization of industry”’ will be en- 
throned, the great rush toward concentration will be renewed, 
As for 


the Harvester Company, two facts are held to justify its dis- 


and, if it is continued, liberty itself will be imperiled. 


solution: It sells to American farmers not only 80 or 90 per cent. 
of their harvesting machinery, but most of their manure-spread- 
ers, wagons, disk harrows, corn-shellers, farm engines, hay- 
presses, and the like. And, secondly, it attained this dominating 
position in the market not through any process of natural 
“growth from within,” but through the combination by a single 
stroke of great competing concerns like the McCormick, Deering, 
Champion, Plano, and Milwaukee companies. The Harvester 
Trust, observes the New York World (Dem.), ‘‘may be philan- 
thropie,”’ may have “fought at Armageddon,’’ may have had 
favor in high places, “‘but if it deliberately created a monopoly, 
it is a lawbreaker and must be treated as such.”’ Business men, 
it adds, who want to know more about the Administration’s 
attitude toward “big business’ will ‘“‘find instruction in Mr. 
Gregory’s a:gument”’: 


‘“‘He raises no issue with business merely because it is big. 





He offers no objection to growth from within that is presumably 
lawful. What he asks of the Court is condemnation of a con- 
spiracy which admittedly stifled competition from without.” 


Mr. Gregory disputes the Harvester Company’s arguments 


that the combination was necessary to promote foreign trade, 
and cites figures in support of his assertion. He describes the 
acquisition of some of the competing companies, and charges 
that the combination of the five big companies ‘‘controlled an 
overwhelming preponderance of the trade irharvester machines,” 
and that the ‘necessary and admitted result was to suppres 


combination among them.’’ Turning to the more general sub- 


ject of the purpose of the Antitrust Law, the Attorney-General 
says that Congress was moved by two main considerations in 
passing it: 


‘First, the desire to preserve the competitive system of 
industry. 

‘Secondly, the conviction that that system was threatened 
by the undue concentration of economic power resulting chiefly 
from the uurestricted right of combination. 

‘“Congress also had in mind the political and social evik 
which would result if powerful combinations were permitted to 
assume control of the industries of the country.”’ 


The idea that we must wait until a trust injures somebody 
before we set the law in motion against it is scouted by Mr. 
Gregory in these words: 


“The fundamental contention of the defendants and of the 
dissenting Judge below, namely, that the Antitrust Act pre 
hibits only those combinations 


which are unduly injurious to the publie by (1) raising the 
prices to the consumers of the articles they affect; (2) 
limiting their production; (3) deteriorating their quality; 
(4) decreasing the wages of the laborers and the prices 
of the materials required to produce them, or (5) practising 
unfair and oppressive treatment of competitors (I. R. 101), 


loses sight entirely of this broader purpose and basis of the Att 
It fails to take into account that the view of public policy upo 
which Congress legislated was not to wait until the evils of undue 
concentration of economic power have occurred or become im 
nent and then attempt to restrain them, but to prevent thel 
occurrence by striking at undue concentration of economl 
power itself. 

‘‘ Apparently Congress saw no substantial danger through tht 
growth of a single business from within, no matter how larg 
it might become in that way; even tho, for example, throug! 
greater efficiency, energy, or resources, and consequent ability 
to offer a better grade of product than that of its competito 
or the same grade of product at a lower price, a corporation might 
come to possess the trade to the very point of controlling the 
market for the time being. Monopolistic power so attalll 
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AMERICAN BINDERS GATHERING AN ITALIAN HARVEST. 
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would be so rare and in its field so limited that it might safely be 
ignored. : 

“But Congress intended that every combination which inter- 
feres or threatens to interfere with the normal and effective 
operation of the law of competition in trade should be prohibited. 

“Tf the defendant’s argument prevails, if corporate combina- 
tions, however comprehersive, do not come within the purview 
of the Act unless, and only so far as, they demonstrably ‘abuse’ 
their power, the inevitable result will be the renewal of that 
great rush toward concentration which proceeded with ever- 
accelerating rapidity until cheeked by the decision of this Court 
in the Northern Securities case. 

“Tf makers of harvesting machinery may unite as here, why 
may not makers of every other species of machinery do likewise? 
And why may not all these lesser combinations be integrated 
into one supereombination of all the metal-working industries? 

“What would prevent, indeed, the creation of combinations 
with power to control the market for every necessary of life 
food, coal, oil, metal, textile fabrics, ete.,—or alliances among 
all these combinations under the control of a few great masters 
@midustry?. 3.2 08S 

“The controversy in this case, therefore, is fundamental. 
The question is: Shall the competitive system continue—shall 


se 


‘competition, not combination, be the law of trade’? 


This reasoning is attacked by various opposition papers as 


99 66 , 


“mere generalizing, merest personal opinions.”’ Mr. Gregory, 
says the New York Evening Mail (Rep.), ‘“‘did not base his plea 
on the law, either the Sherman or the Clayton Act, but on his 
idea of the motives that inspired the Congress in enacting the 
latter.”’, The Attorney-General, the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) tells its readers, ‘‘now stands on the original contention, 
before the discovery of the rule of reason, that combination 
which restrains competition is unlawful.” The Times takes 
direct issue with Mr. Gregory when it declares: 


“There is no such antagonism between combination and 
competition that the country must choose between them. .. . 
The preservation of competition at the cost of extinction of 
combination would be such a calamity that the law would be 
repealed if the situation ealled for it, to the extent of over- 
throwing any party or Administration which insisted upon the 
logic, in defiance of experience, in the Attorney-General’s brief.” 


This suit, in The Wal! Street Journal's opinion, should never 
have been brought— 


-“No competitor has complained of the Harvester Corpora- 
tion. It is not alleged to have exacted extortionate prices, 
and the quality of its product gives it an assured market at 
home and abroad. Perhaps the Supreme Court will now take 
the opportunity to decide whether increasing and assuring 
trade can by any stretch of words or legal technicality be con- 
strued into restraining it,” 


ST. GEORGE AND THE “ WAGON” 


N RUSSIA’S BAN on vodka and France’s restriction of the 
use of spirituous liquors the war has already emphasized in 
dramatic fashion the new view of the relation between 

drink and efficiency, and now England is turning in the same 
direction. ‘‘We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink,”’ 
declares Lloyd-George, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘and, so far as I can see, the greatest of these three deadly foes 
is drink.” ‘‘If we are to settle with German militarism we must 
first of all settle with drink,” he adds. This startling opinion 
finds its explanation in another statement of the Chancellor 
that the war is going to be fought out ‘‘in the workshops of 
France and Great Britain,’ and that the intemperate use of 
alcohol by workers in the ship-building, ammunition, and 
equipment industries, and by dockers and others connected 
with the transportation of troops and munitions, is crippling 
England in her military operations. Lloyd-George, with the 
backing of the Admiralty and the War Office, advocates an act 
of Parliament entirely prohibiting the sale of intoxicants while 
the war lasts, and in the meantime the King and Kitchener have 
set the nation an example of voluntary self-denial by banishing 
alcohol from their households. In a letter to Lloyd-George 
announcing the King’s willingness to institute this reform ‘‘so 
that no difference shall be made, so far as his Majesty is con- 
cerned, between the treatment of the rich and the poor in this 
question,”’ the royal secretary writes: 

“It is without doubt largely due to drink that we are unable 
to secure the output of war material indispensable to meet the 
requirements of the army in the field, and that there has been 
such serious delay, in consequence, of the necessary reenforce- 
ments of supplies to aid our gallant troops at the front. A con- 
tinuance of such a state of things must inevitably result in the 
prolongation of the horrors and burdens of this terrible war.”’ 


” 


exclaims the 
Rev. Dr. Billy Sunday, who “rejoices to see England on 
the firing-line for temperance.”’ 


‘*Hats off to King George and Lord Kitchener, 


Lloyd-George expresses the 
belief that ‘nothing but root-and-branch methods would be of 
the slightest avail,’ and in this view he is backed by the British 
Employers’ Association; but the liquor interests argue that the 
King has shown a better way, and that a wave of voluntary and 
patriotic temperance is now likely to sweep over England. <A 
cireular issued by a brewers’ organization asks: “ If the workers 
are deprived of what is actually to them a necessary part of their 
daily food, are we not likely to be faced with dangers enormously 
greater than that at present?” 
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MOTHERS’ PENSIONS IN NEW YORK 


EW YORK IS NOT HAILED as an innovator or a 

pioneer, but as ‘‘the latest convert” to an American 

idea, by the newspapers commenting on .the recent 
passage of a widowed mothers’ pension law by the legislature. 
The aim of such legislation is to restore to their mothers children 
who are now in institutions, by paying to the mothers about the 
same amount as it now costs the State to support them. This 
form of relief, the Springfield Republican reminds us, ‘‘reached 
its first important development in this country, and is likely to 
remain for some time America’s most important contribution to 
the modern problem of social insurance which, in its several 
divisions, has received very much more attention in Europe 
than here.” It was about five years ago, as the New York 
Times reviews the history of such legislation, that 

‘Judge E. E. Porterfield, of Kansas City, on his own initiative 
sought a remedy for child-poverty. He asked and procured 
from the Missouri legislature a widowed mothers’ pension law, 
not for the whole State, but for Jackson County alone. That was 
the first. Next, Henry Neil induced the Illinois legislature to 
enact a similar law. That was the second.” 

Sinee then the idea spread until it was adopted in one form or 
another by twenty-two States before the action of the New York 
State legislature. Under the New York law no mother will be 
paid for the care of each child more than would be allowed if the 
child were placed in an institution—$2.50 per week in New York 
City. Relief is to 
be given only after careful inquiry, and cases must be reinvesti- 
gated every six months. 


Children will be pensioned up to 16 years. 


If a child takes out working papers 
Mr. Richard Neustadt, of the commission 
which investigated the subject previous to the passage of the bill, 
says, as reported in the New York Times: 


the pension stops. 


“The bill is designed to help those mothers who are just 
above the institutional grade, and in many eases only a little 
help will be necessary. In other cases the full pension may be 


required to enable the mother to give up employment and give 
her entire time to the eare of her brood. 


Last year, when the 














commission investigated, it found that 3,290 children of Widowed 
mothers had been committed for poverty only....... 

**This law will not mean the end of institutions for child-care 
but the principle of the bill means their end, and it is the begin. 
ning of a system of home care for dependent children.” 


The New York Evening Post says that in States where it hag 
been tried the mothers’ pension system costs less per child thay 
the similar relief given by private agency in New York. Henee, 
there is ‘‘reason for regarding the bill as a measure of economy, 
considering it simply as a part of poor-relief.’’ But, it adds: 

“The larger view of it is a guaranty of such proper home 
training for children, and such relief to widows from the fear of 
poverty, as would be socially desirable even at increased expense, 
The bill has its opponents in those who believe it will discou 
thrift and encroach on the domain of private charity. But the 
settlements and a number of charitable organizations have sup- 
ported it, the recent commission of inquiry elicited many weighty 
arguments for the trial of mothers’ pensions, and the experience 
of other States has by no means been unfavorable.” 


On the other hand, the New York Sun doubts “the advyis. 
ability of this experiment in paternalism.” Not the least thing 
to be considered, it thinks, ‘‘is the pauperizing tendency of such 
laws."’ Moreover, “‘well-informed sociologists do not give the 
present test their approval.”” In the lower branch of the State 
legislature, one of the eight assemblymen who voted against 
the measure said, as quoted in the press: ; 

“This is a move to encourage and increase poverty, rather 
than to remedy it. It is an entering-wedge for bills to pension 
old people, women who have lost their husbands, and every one 
else who hasn't a big income. It will encourage loafing and tend 
to make in the State an aristocracy because it creates a privileged 
class.” 

The theory of widows’ pension seems sound enough to the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, but in practise, it says: 

“The plan has not always worked out as satisfactorily as it 
does in theory. Massachusetts, which has tested it, finds a 
number of defects. In all cases there seem to be too many ap- 
plicants and the cost excessive; again, it has been difficult to fix 
the responsibility of the mothers.” 





TOPICS 


MEXICO could use its hemp-crop to good advantage at home.—<St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 

LEANDER could not swim the Hellespont nowadays without hitting a 
mine.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


ANOTHER 100,000 prisoners captured. ‘It’s not war— it’s immigration,” 
said a Japanese general.—New York 
Press. 






IN BRIEF 






WovuLpD Billy Sunday consider an offer to perform at Terre Haute?— 
Indianapolis Star. 


It’s a persistent caller that’s knocking at the door of Turkey.—Wall 

Street Journal. 
AT the general clection in Japan, 1,500 persons were arrested for bribery. 
Indiana papers please copy.—Pittsburg 





GERMANS forbidden pie have the 
sympathy of a whole host of ‘‘ deserv- 
ing Democrats’’ in the same fix 
Washington Post. 





THE Germans’ war-cry, “ Punish 
England,’’ must have started after 
they had perused an issue of Punch 
-Philadelphia North American. 


THe Colorado politicians who at- 
tacked Judge Ben Lindsey know now 
how the Russian generals who attack 
von Hindenburg feel.—AHansas City 
Times. 





RIDDER says ‘‘Germany has a food- R 



















































Gazette-Times. 

WE shall suspend judgment, how- 
ever, until we can inspect the next 
election-returns from Philadelphia.— 
Indianapolis Star. 

““NEW-YORKER Arrested for Act- 
ing Strangely on Street-Car.’'—Prob- 
ably gave up his seat to a woman.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


Ir only the belligerents could be 


\ induced to regard neutral rights as 
highly as they regard neutral food- 
“fs stuffs!—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


AMERICAN missionaries in Turkey 
ee are reported to be in grave danger 











supply which can be sustained for an ‘ RasX - ' J * erga pong enng a 
incalculable time.”’ ‘“ Incalculable’’ is \. S Qo c? # S, ears PF | — over Wane have returned ° 
perhaps what the Germans are worry- NS SS aS SS =P, ye rd - sal a) 4 ee — ees Pee 
ing about.— Wall Street Journal \S t N iS ie " =5 Uf THOSE Colorado politicians who 
; : ERAS t a _ J_EQUATO = ty have been attacking Judge Lindsey 
FIFTEEN hundred arrests for bribery SEES ; ~~ eee / now begin to experience the thrills of 
in the Japanese election show that ve = 4 Es F the man who sat down on a cactus 
Nippon is rapidly emerging from the > -Ne set a plant to spank a porcupine.—Phila 
gloom of despotism into the full light of = = ee delphia Inquirer. 
self-government.—Boston Transcript. ~ rE 
SS : 


THE “yellow peril" bears a new face 
in view of the winning of the Yale ora- 
torical prize by a Chinese student and 
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THE surrender of Przemys! will 
afford little relief to the telegraph edi- 
tor. The war-maps show that from 
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the “spelling down" of a class of eru- 
dite Oregonians by a Japanese girl.— 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


THE INTEMPERATE ZONE. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


Przemysl the Russian armies will ad- 
vance on to Jaroslau, Ozestochova, 
Tonaszof, Petokof, and Rzeszof, before 
reaching Crackow.—Kansas City Star. 
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THE TERROR OF THE SEAS: 


at the entrance to 


GERMAN SUBMARINE ABOUT TO SINK A BRITISH TRADER. 


This remarkable and daring photograph of the German submarine U-29 was taken from the deck of the SS. Headlands, off the Scilly Islands, 
the English Channel, ten minutes before the undersea-boat sank her with a torpedo. 











SITTING ON 


PRECARIOUS SEAT on the fence has been assumed by 


four not. inconsiderable Powers, 
say any one of them is likely at 


topple over on the Allies’ side. 


and cable dispatches 
any moment to 


each case neutrality will 


not be abandoned, we are told, until the Allies or the Central 


Powers make an offer so tempting 
that it can not be refused. Italy, 
the greatest of these, has been 
wobbling for months, and Italian 
statesmen have assured Germany 
that, if only Austria could be in- 
duced to cede the provinces of 
Trentino and Trieste, then Italy 
would have no great difficulty in 
Rou- 
mania, we are assured, is only 
waiting for Italy to act, Bulgaria 
is waiting for the bids to go higher, 
while Greece, it is said, wants a 
new slice of Turkey, but fears to 


preserving her balance. 


go to war lest she lose what she 
has already gained. According 
to the Rome correspondent of 
the London Daily News, Italy is 
still sitting tight, hoping that 
Austria will raise the ‘‘ante.’’ He 
writes: 


“In spite of the undoubted 
failure of Prince von Biilow’s 
negotiations, | am informed that 
Italy’s intervention, altho practi- 
cally decided upon, is not immi- 
nent and is not likely to take place 
before the end of April, since it 
the meantime things may happen 
which may alter the situation and 


THE FENCE 





means of rendering easier the task of the Italian Government 
in maintaining a strict neutrality and diminishing thereby the 
dangers which threaten German and Austrian interests from the 


direction of the Balkans.” 


Among the Balkan Powers 














ON THE 
ALL HIGHEST 


tight.) 


render possible the realization of Italy’s aspirations without war.” 


Meanwhile Berlin has strong hopes of securing Italian neu- 
trality to the end of the war, and the Berliner Tageblatt remarks: 


“It is not always possible to follow the example of Brennus 


and throw only the sword into the scales. 


There is no lack of 


(to certain neutrals) —*‘ About——turn!”"’ 


FENCE. 
(They sit 
—Punch (London). 


, Bulgaria is brutally frank, and 


asks, without a trace of hesitation, 
‘*What 


Thus the Sofia Volia, the organ 


99 


is there in it for us? 
of the party in power, says: 

‘Tf the Entente Powers believe 
in the strength of the Bulgarian 
Army, why do they not previous- 
ly state in conerete form what 
compensation Bulgaria will ob- 
tain on going into action? Every 
Bulgarian will march where he is 
led when he knows the reward 
is guaranteed.”’ 

In Greece, Mr. Venizelos, who 
has been the real ruler of Greece 
for many years past and is re- 
puted one of the shrewdest states- 
men in Europe, resigned office 
because the King refused to aban- 
don neutrality. In an interview 
with the Athens correspondent 
of the London Morning Post he 
that the 
Greece on the side of the Allies 


said intervention of 


was inevitable, and continued: 


“The new Government must, 
before it is too late, adopt this 
policy of action. I doubled the 
area of Greece. Mr. Gounaris 
can now quadruple it. If the 
Government embrace this policy 
I give a formal assurance, as 


leader of the Parliamentary majority, that I will give them my 


full and loyal support in the pursuance of this line of action. 


The 


quicker a decision is taken the greater will the advantages to 


Greece’s interests be. 


In the King’s military genius and the 


army’s devotion the nation has unbounded confidence, and it is 
unimportant whether a Venizelos or a Gounaris is in power.” 





GERMANY AS A LAND OF PLENTY 


LL TWADDLE, this starvation talk,” says Maxi- 
milian Harden, the editor of the brilliant Berlin 
Zukunft, and his opinion coincides with that of 

several British editors who for some time past have been saying 


ee 


that, despite all reports to the contrary, there never has been a 
serious shortage of food in Germany. The British idea is that 
these starvation tales ‘‘have been engineered to arouse American 
sympathy,” but Herr Harden is 


quite of another opinion. He 
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- and ‘between-season’ hats. 





Why, the thing is like a fair, And 
yet German lips prattle about famine!” 


Herr Harden, it might be said, is almost too picturesque ty 
be reliable, but next comes the Vossische Zeitung, the staid ang 
reliable ‘“‘Aunty Voss,” as the Berliners call it, with ample 
confirmation: 


“We are well provided with the means of living and oy 
financial and industrial armor is as sound as ever. In spite of 
war, German trade and indy. 





thinks that it is a “‘campaign 
merely intended to arouse hatred 
of England,” and having branded 
it as an untruth, he proceeds to 
tear it to pieces in his character- 
istie fashion. He says: 

‘*Even in the brains of serious 
German folk there has grown up 
the erazy theory that the Ger- 
man standard of living has de- 
preciated. Everywhere appeals, 
lectures, instructions, warnings 
about ourfood. Eat K.and KK. 
bread. (The Paris wits are mak- 


ing fine jokes about it.) Never 
scorn dry crusts. Cook your 
potatoes in their skins. Save 


your kitchen refuse. 
that grocer’s boy cross your 
threshold. If we don’t eat the 
pigs, the pigs will eat us. No 
flour on Sundays! Take your 
bread-tickets to the restaurant! 
The patriotic duty of the house- 
wife! The bread-ticket in the 
palace of the Hohenzollerns! 
War-cookery! Nationalize the 
potato! War cook-books! 

‘Female busybodies with an 
itech for notoriety tell us what a 
delightful morsel can be made 
from the eye and tail of a her- 
ting (God punish England). Eat 
your mess yourself, you adver- 
tising chatterbox. 

“All this twaddle 
Germany. Are we in danger 


Don’t let 


injures 








try are well provided with work 
and willing hands, and even the 
traffic in luxuries has not ep. 
tirely ceased. The transport of 
goods on the railroads is only a 
little behind its normal volume. 
Our mines have no lack of 
skilled workmen. Our smelt. 
ing-furnaces are working up to 
62 per cent. of their capacity, as 
compared with 55 per cent. for 
the American furnaces. and the 
regulated output of the irop- 
works enables higher prices to be 
obtained all along the line. We 
may truly say that there is no 
crisis. 
‘Best of all is ‘the position of 
the Reichsbank. Week by week 
“a steady stream of gold reaches 
it from our home exchange. The 
gold reserve since the beginning 
of the war until now has stood 
atanenormous sum. The paper 
money of the bank is covered to 
the extent of 48 per cent. by gold, 
a fact which we can view with 
all the greater pride since the 
paper of France is only covered 
to the extent of 40 per cent. In 
the same way our ‘Three per 
cent.’ State loans stand at 704, 
whereas the French Rentes are 
down to 6814.” 





HAMBURG’S WICKEDNESS 
—While the rest of 
has cast 


Germany 
from its bosom all 








of famine? This firebrand was 
merely meant to inflame the 


hatred against England.” THE GERMAN MICHEL —‘ Well, I shall have to pull in my 


belt another hole.” 

The editor of the Zukunft 
then proceeds to investigate the real state of affairs and 
paints the following vivid picture of actual conditions: 

‘**Even if the war were to last over another winter, we should 
never be reduced to the straits of the Parisians in 1871 who 
had to serve up dogs, cats, and rats as meals for human beings. 
Nay. Hundreds of thousands live to-day more lavishly than 
in peace times. They live even disgustingly well. In peace 
times the husband drank or loafed. Now he is with the colors 
and sends home the pay he can not use, while the landlord and 
many a creditor must wait for their money. Churches, societies, 
clubs, and private persons open their purses wide. 

‘*What’s for dinner? 


Roast goose, apple pie, meringues with 
cream, canned 


asparagus, trout, chocolate, and cake. Off 
goes the woman to Tietz’s, Jandorf’s, and other department 
stores bargain-hunting. She drops in on the fortune-teller. 
(‘You will receive a letter.’) Next a visit to the movies. (‘Her 
Last Dance,’ ‘The Submarine’s Guardian Angel,’ ‘The Latest 
War Films.’) This is no uncommon day. 

“Plenty of employment. Foodstuffs packed to the ceiling. 
Cakes enough to withstand a siege of children. Milk, fruit, 


bacon, beer, fish, vegetables, tongue, sausage, wine, cheese- 

All the streets 
Two dozen theaters 
Spring jackets 


everything the daintiest feeder could wish for. 
are bright. All the cafés are full at 4 p.m. 


open. Hundreds of movies. Concerts, circus. 





THE 200-GRAM BREAD-RATION. 


things English, Hamburg still has 
a cherished vice to which it 
clings with all the obstinacy of 
hardened wickedness. This is 
nothing less than an inordinate affection for the succulent but 
indigestible English plum pudding, and to such a pass have 
things come that the Hamburger Nachrichten, once the organ 
of Bismarck, feels it a duty to administer a sharp rebuke to the 
erring city. It says: 


—De Amsterdammer. 


‘““With feelings of shame we have to state that the preference 
for everything foreign which existed among the people, in Ham- 
burg also, at the outbreak of the war, has not been entirely 
eradicated. One of the largest stores here informs us that ladies 
insist upon buying clothes of French origin or of fabrics made in 
England. 

‘‘A famous Hamburg provision store has for years past sold 
plum puddings and other English delicacies, which were really 
made in Germany, but were enclosed in wrappers which bear 
English inscriptions. This year the proprietor had the labels 
covered with a slip bearing the words ‘Made in Germany.’ At 
Christmas these puddings had scarcely any sale because the 
customers refused to buy them on the ground that they were 
uot ‘genuine English.’ 

‘“‘A store which recently announced that in future all English 
‘sporting articles’ would be replaced by goods made in Germaty 
was at once besieged by people who bought up the whole of the 
English stock for fear they would not be able to get the ‘real 
English sporting goods’ at a later date.” 
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DONINGTON HALL, AN ENGLISH 


PRISON FOR GERMAN 


OFFICERS. 











PAMPERED PRISONERS 


NGLAND IS SEETHING with indignation over what 
the newspapers call the ‘‘pampering of prisoners’ 
the treatment of German captives in England is angrily 

contrasted with the storied hardships which English prisoners 
in Germany are said to endure. The London papers are full 


of letters of protest against the 


more persons a total of 700 could be accommodated. When 
the place was full the rent would come out at about $3.75 per 


head per annum. 


‘“‘Mr. Hume-Williams asked the Under Secretary for War 
whether as soon as the electric light had been suitably installed 
at Donington Hall for the use of German officers and their ser- 
vants, it would become possible to extend a similar convenience 
to the English officers and men in the Hyde Park barracks at 





Government’s purchase of a man- 
sion in Leicestershire called Don- 
ington Hall, formerly the seat of 
a British peer, which has been 
fitted up for the reception of 
captured German officers at a 
cost of some $65,000. In the 
columns of the London Times we 
find the following report of a dis- 
cussion of the question in the 
House of Commons; 


“Mr. Tennant (Under Secre- 
tary for War) said he was now 
able to mention the main items 
of expenditure for fitting up 
Donington Hall for German offi- 
cer prisoners. Complete tests of 
the drainage were made by agents, 
and their report revealed the fact 
that an entire overhaul was neces- 
sary. No more was done than 
was necessary. As to repairs of 
the house, it had been unoccupied 
formany years, and in some places 
the walls showed signs of decay. 
No decoration nor unnecessary 
work was done. Two baths were 
installed in one room, which was 
at the rate of one bath for fifty 
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officers—not an extravagant al- 
lowance. An additional boiler 
was put in for supplying the 
baths. In regard to electric light- 
ing, that was necessary to illumi- 


nate the barbed-wire fence at night. As there was no artificial 
light in the house it was considered that the most economical 
plan was to install electric light in the house also. 
bedrooms were distinctly crowded, wooden huts were erected to 
accommodate twelve officers each. Each officer had a camp-bed, 
a plain washstand, and a cheap chest of drawers, so that the style 
of furnishing corresponded with that of servants’ bedrooms, and 
could not be described as luxurious. No billiard-tables had been 
provided. The majority of the servants were housed in a large 
loft over the coach-house. The estimated cost of putting up the 
huts for prisoners, of providing the fence and furniture, etc., 
was over $100,000. The number provided for now at Donington 
Hall include 320 prisoner officers, 105 prisoner servants, and 
160 staff and guard; total, 585. By putting up extra huts for 


PRISONERS DE LUXE. 

JOHN BuLL—‘'I don't want to treat them as they do our prison- 
ers in Germany—but this is going a bit too far.” 
—St. James's Gazette (London). 


Knightsbridge; and why it was 
necessary to provide electric light- 
ing for the Germans when one of 
our principal barracks for En- 
glishmen had been so long with- 
out it.” 


While the official account of 
the quarters provided for the 
captured officers does not suggest 
any epicurean luxuries, it is evi- 
dent that public opinion thinks 
too much consideration has been 
shown. As a sample of the feel- 
ing aroused in England we may 
quote two letters appearing in 
the London Morning Post. Sir 
William Richmond, the eminent 
painter, writes: 


“The action of the Govern- 
ment in regard to Donington 
Hall is weak, foolish, and wrong, 
to use no stronger expression. 

‘*Weak, because it is an at- 
tempt to curry favor among our 
enemies. Foolish, because they 
only laugh at the effeminate 
sentiment of which it is an ex- 
pression. Wrong, because the 
nation’s money spent upon grant- 
ing luxuries to our enemies in 
our own land, which they wouid 
devastate to-morrow if they 
could, is money misspent and in 
an unpatriotic cause. 

‘**People are asking, and no 


wonder, whose friends in high places these pampered German 


officers are. 


‘*A question which reflects dishonor and implies mistrust. 
Honor, and absolutely unsullied, we demand of the Government 
in return for Trust. 

‘**Any deflection from a straight and clear path of duty to the 
country will be visited on the Government by and by with 
rigid examination and stern resolve.” 


An indignant letter comes from ‘‘The Mother of a Private in 


Kitchener’s Army,’’ who says: 


“There are many men who have given up comfortable, 
refined homes, and sacrificed much to fight for their King and 
country, and their friends can not but feel intense indignation 
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at such luxurious quarters being provided for German officer 
prisoners at Donington Hall, while leaking huts, no baths, and 
elementary sanitary arrangements are considered good enough 
for the brave fellows who have come forward in their country’s 
hour of need.” 


In the same issue The Morning Post publishes a long account 
of life in the English Prisoners’ Camp at Ruhleben from the pen 
of an exchanged prisoner who seems to write in a fair and un- 
prejudiced way and absolves his German captors from the 
charge of wilful mishandling which has been brought against 
them more than once in the English press. At the same time, 
he says, the German conception of the English appetite is not 
quite accurate and the “food is not quite sufficient in quantity 
and quality.” 





POLITICAL MUTTERINGS IN RUSSIA 


HE GOLDEN PROMISES of sweeping reform made 

by the Russian Government at the beginning of the 

war have not yet been fulfilled, and the progressive 
papers are beginning to show distinct signs of restlessness. An 
iron-bound censorship of the press prevents any very outspoken 
criticism of the bureaucracy, yet several influential papers have 
given the Government a distinct hint that, if the present state 
of political truce is to continue, it is time that some evidence 
was forthcoming to show that the promised reforms are more 
than a tempting bait to keep the people quiet. Thus the Russkiya 
Vyedomosti, the leading Liberal organ in Moscow, writes these 
thinly veiled warnings to the Government: 


‘Of course, under the conditions of the present moment it is 
hardly possible to expect, or even to wish for, the immediate 
introduction of reforms of a legislative character. But even 
with the unavoidable stoppage of legislative functions, positive 
and tangible proofs of a decisive turn in our internal policies 
are possible and highly important. The unity of all the popu- 
lation of the Empire . .. has revealed the impossibility of 
continuing the old policy. The cessation of the internal strife 
of itself gave rise to the hope of the liquidation of the grave con- 
sequences of this strife which are hanging over a multitude of 
Russian citizens. If the country has reorganized in the face 
of the terrible danger, then a shifting of positions within the 
ranks of the Government forces seems natural. 

“The hopes and expectations which follow from the above 
at first seemed to have some foundation in facts of political 
reality. Significant symptoms of a change to a new course 
manifested themselves in the sphere of the Polish question. 
But this very circumstance has made the expectation of similar 
symptoms in other spheres of life still more keen. Their absence 
creates in certain sensitive social circles doubts and perplexity. 
. . . The removal of these doubts would tend greatly to aug- 
ment the energy and firmness which are so necessary in all social 
elements for the fulfilment of the responsible duties to the 
Fatherland imposed upon them by the war. The remission of 
past political offenses in a generous act of amnesty, the removal 
of the burdensome results of religious and racial disabilities, 





and the discontinuance of those administrative measures which 
hamper the activity of society and affect most gravely the condi. 
tion of the working class—these are the expectations whose fy]. 
filment would now be in complete accord with the great problem 
facing the Russian people, the problem of bending all moral 
and material efforts for the defense of the Fatherland, and would 
lighten the successful solution of that problem.” 


The trial, conviction, and exile of the revolutionary Bourtzef. 
who returned from safety in Paris at the outbreak of the war 
to offer his services to his Fatherland, have raised, we are told, 
a most insistent demand for an amnesty for political offenders, 
This demand, we are informed, is supported by all schools of 
thought, with the solitary exception of the most conservative 
branch of the reactionaries. The Moscow Golos Moskvy, an 
Octoberist organ, voices this sentiment when it says: 


“Those Russian parties which until now have been considered 
antigovernmental, and therefore ‘illegal,’ have proved their 
loyalty and ability to sacrifice their blood and life for their 
Fatherland. Their mistakes and even crimes—if there were 
such—are a matter of the past, of the irrevocable past, redeemed 
by the noble deeds of the present. . . . Now, in the face of the 
great trial which fell to Russia’s lot, has not the time arrived to 
conclude a lasting internal peace, to liquidate the recent mis. 
takes and regrettable misunderstandings? With what great joy 
would the heart of every Russian be filled if he should be able to 
say with pride that at this moment there are no political offenders 
in Russia, that the old mistakes and crimes are forgiven, and 
that there can not be new ones in the unforgetable minutes of 
moral uplift and patriotic enthusiasm!” 


Nor is the demand for reforms confined to that section of 
radical thought which we in America think of vaguely as revo- 
lutionary, for Mr. Stolypin, brother of the late Premier, has 
published an article in the Petrograd Novoye Vremya in which he 
severely criticizes the Government for upholding the stringent 
regulations concerning the hampering and harassing “rights of 
domicile”” of wounded Jewish soldiers and calls for a more 
liberal handling of the whole Jewish question. One prominent 
organ, the Petrograd Ryetch, thinks that the press censorship 
established and enforced by the present Minister of the Interior 
‘has destroyed the last trace of constitutionalism”’ and that the 
present policy has ‘‘raised in society a feeling of deep perplexity.” 
The Novy Mir, a Russian Socialist daily in New York, publishes 
a letter from, a distinguished Russian author, whose name, for 
obvious reasons, it withholds, in which he paints a gloomy 
picture of political conditions: 


‘When war was declared, from all sides were heard voices 
urging the necessity of ‘ceasing the strife.’ ‘United Russia’— 
such was the slogan. It still remains the slogan even now, but 
its falseness is already felt by many. The point is, the strife 


has been ceased by one side, but the other does not even think 
of stopping; on the contrary, it is on its guard more than ever. 

Meanwhile, the oppression is quite merciless. 
thing is clear. 


. . One 
The enthusiasm is ra idly declining.”’ 
. 














DEPARTURE. 








I. ‘Pleasant journey, dear Comrade Bourtzef, to Holy Russia. 
Take to our dear brothers in the Duma the greeting of Republican 
France!” 





GERMAN SATIRE ON BOURTZEF’S 





RETURN 























ARRIVAL. 








Il. ‘*There, you dog, here are your comrades from the Duma.” 


—© Simplicissimus (Berlin). 





FROM FRANCE TO RUSSIA. 
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THE DISCOVERIES OF RITTMAN AND SNELLING 


ETAILS are now obtainable, from scientific journals, 
of the important discoveries by Dr. Walter F. Rittman, 
chemical engineer of the United States Bureau of Mines, 

which promise to give us more and cheaper gasoline and to pro- 
yide us with benzol and toluol, important ingredients in making 
dyes and explosives and formerly procurable only from Germany. 
His work was briefly treated in these pages on March 13. The 
scientific journals, which deprecate, by the 


allied commerce, but by all users of gasoline and those to whom 
the coal-tar dyes and coal-tar constituents of explosives are of 
importance.” 

A still further application of the 


“‘eracking’’ principle, in- 


volving a somewhat startling discovery not included in Dr. 


Rittman’s investigations, is the conversion of natural hydro- 


carbons of all kinds, such as vaseline, red wax, fuel oil, ete., into 


‘crude oil’? capable of yielding gasoline. 





way, the somewhat florid predictions of the 
daily press, bid us remember that the discov- 
eries, interesting as they are, are still in the 
laboratory stage. Dr. Rittman’s methods, it 
appears, are in the nature of improvements 
in the process known to oil-refiners as ‘‘ crack- 
ing,” employed commercially for at least half 
a century. 
tion of hydrocarbons by high temperatures, 
to cause a greater yield of low-boiling sub- 
stances, such as gasoline, than that obtain- 
able by simple distillation. In Dr. Rittman’s 
process, the intense heat is not applied until 
the petroléum has been converted into vapor. 
Says C. H. Claudy, who writes of the process 
in The Scientific American (New York, 
March 20): 


This process is the decomposi- 


“By treating vapor of petroleum instead 
of the liquid itself, Dr. Rittman is able to 
go much further than can be accomplished 
by the use of the still. In the still, pressures 
of 100 pounds are high, and an undue in- 
erease of heat after that pressure is reached 
isusually dangerous. Gas, however, is com- 
pressible to a much greater degree than a 
hundred pounds without danger of explosion 
in apparatus of the type described, and, in 
experiments, Dr. Rittman has succeeded 
in working with a pressure exceeding 500 
pounds. With such pressures as this, and 
with a degree of heat perfectly controllable 





DR. WALTER O. SNELLING, 

Who can turn vaseline, red wax, 
fuel oil, and the like into crude oil 
capable of yielding gasoline. 


To bring about this remarkable change, the 
oil or wax is heated in a tight vessel, but 
it is apparently necessary that the ratio of 
the volume occupied by the substance to the 
empty space above it should not vary above 
or below certain limits. Not less than one- 
tenth of the vessel nor more than one-half 
must be occupied by the oil, otherwise the 
change does not take place. The reason for 
this remains yet undiscovered, but the ad- 
vantages of being able to obtain gasoline 
from a great variety of substances instead of 
from only one need no explanation. The 
investigator, Dr. Walter O. Snelling, says 
of his discovery in the same issue of The 


Scientific American: 


‘When the conditions within the vessel, 
as to amount of filling and temperature 
applied, are as indicated above, the carbon 
and hydrogen atoms of the hydrocarbon 
seem to rearrange themselves to form crude 
oil and natural gas. 

“In this rearrangement, not only are low 
boiling-compounds prodyced from those of 
higher boiling-point, but even the reverse 
action takes place. . . . Apparently the en- 
tire process depends upon certain equilibrium 
reactions, in which constituents of different 
boiling-point tend to be present in a cer- 








by the means described, the Rittman proc- 
ess not only delivers gasoline to the amount of from 50 to 75 
per cent., but permits him to obtain benzol and toluol at will. 

“These substances, and others closely allied to them, form 
that mother substance which, derived from coal-tar, is used for 
making dyes and other materials so much in demand in many 
arts. It is his production of these in this new method of ‘crack- 
ing’ that has caused Dr. Rittman to be so misquoted and so 
untruthfully advertised in many newspapers which have pub- 
lished a garbled account of the facts as given out by the Secretary 
of the Interior. There seems to be no question in the minds of 
those practical chemists who have looked into the matter that a 
new principle of petroleum treatment has been made commer- 
cially possible, but, as Dr. Rittman himself points out, there is 
only a belief to go upon, practical applications as yet not having 
been made. ...... 

“The products of the Rittman process which pass into the 
condenser are, of course, as easily subjected to further heat and 
temperature, in the ordinary still, as any other petroleum dis- 
tillate. The great advantages of the process are safety and 
speed of operation. Laboratory tests prove the benzol and toluol 
made synthetically in this Rittman process to be identical with 
those derived from ‘natural’ coal-tar. 

“Practical tests are to be made in a commercial way of the 
hew discovery in the immediate future, altho there is no definite 
announcement at this time as to who will do it or where it will 
be done. The development of the new idea in treating crude 
petroleum in the vapor phase instead of the liquid phase will be 
watched with interest, not only by the oil industry and its 


tain very definite ratio, provided the space 
relationship within the treating vessel is of 
the proper order. Solid paraffin, of course, contains no con- 
stituents that are liquid or gaseous at ordinary temperatures, 
but upon treatment by this process even this solid paraffin 
is resolved into synthetic crude oil and natural gas... . If, 
instead of starting with paraffin, we go to the other extreme, 
and start with kerosene, which is entirely free from heavy ends, 
we will obtain a synthetic crude oil which is much lighter in 
gravity than that produced from paraffin, but which nevertheless 
contains high boiling constituents whose boiling-point exceeds 
by many degrees the boiling-point of the heaviest product 
present in the untreated kerosene. ...... 

“Tt is of course evident that if putting any hydrocarbon 
through the process described makes it into a crude oil, it ought 
to be possible to take any hydrocarbon, and first convert it 
into crude oil by the process described, then remove the gasoline, 
for example, or any other constituent, from this crude oil by 
distillation, and then to subject the residue to a repetition of the 
process. I have done this many times, and have converted 
paraffin and other petroleum products almost wholly into 
gasoline and natural gas. I have obtained from paraffin about 
70 per cent. of water-white gasoline, the remaining 30 per cent. 
representing the natural gas formed by the repeated action of the 
process, and some free carbon. From fuel oil, gas-oil, vaseline, 
and similar materials I have obtained fromm 50 per cent. to 70 
per cent. of water-white gasoline, and samples of this gasoline, 
even after standing for a year or two, do not di color, nor acquire 
an offensive or ‘cracked’ odor. I wish particularly to note 
that this gasoline, even when produced, was not treated in any 
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the odor of natural crude oil and 
ordinary gasoline. This odor, 
while peculiar and distinctive, is 
not in the slightest like the odor 
of ‘cracked’ products, and it is, 
in faet, a slightly milder and 
sweeter odor than that of ordi- 
nary oil-products. Upon mixing 
my synthetic erude oil, or the 
gasoline produced from it, with 
certain muds and clays, it seems 
to be altered, and the odor 
changes and becomes much more 
like that due to ordinary erude oil. 
“These experiments which I 
have described have been wholly 
of a laboratory nature, and much 
work remains to be done in the 
application of the principles which 
have been discovered to com- 
mercial work on a large scale.” 





SUBWAY DUST—As millions 
of people spend considerable 
time in underground railways 
every week, and as one of the 
oldest. underground roads is be- 
neath Paris, these facts lend 
special interest to a recent in- 
vestigation of the dust content 
of its air. The report of the 
commission, which was appointed 
by the Board of Health of the 
Department of the Seine, was 
copied from a French paper into 
the National Zeitung, of Berlin, 
and then abstracted in Rauch 
und Staub (Diisseldorf), which 
is devoted to the problem of 
suppressing dust and smoke. We 
read: 





‘**Air-tests were taken in the 
stations, on the entrance stairs, 
and along the right of way. The 
average constituents of the dust 
in the ‘Metropolitan’ section of 
the road were as follows: 46 per 
cent. metallic iron, 14.5 per cent. 
iron oxid, 12.1 per cent. lime and 
plaster, 1.12 per cent. grease, 
12.6 per cent. water and organic 
matter. In the French journal 
no report is made of the 13.7 per 
eent. of remaining constituents. 

“The quantity of the dust 
varies according to the time of 
day. Inthe morning, when traffic 
has been quiet for several hours, 
the air is pretty clean. When 


the traffic begins, the dust is stirred up and the air becomes 
laden. The maximum is reached in the late afternoon.” 
Passengers find the dust annoying, and employees find it 
unhealthful, so attempts have been made to conquer it. 
sprinkled three times a day with water containing potassium 
chlorid and zine chlorid in solution. 
process consisted in strewing it with a mixture of sand, oil, 
and sawdust, to bind the dust before sweeping. 
company abandoned this procedure because of the expense. 


way, and has never come in contact with either acid, alkali, 
fullers’ earth, bone-black, or other related materials. In brief, 
the process which I have described produced from practically 
any hydrocarbon a material which resembles natural crude oil, 
and which gives a gasoline which appears equal in quality and 
appearance to gasoline from natural crude. Both the crude oil 
produced by my process and the gasoline produced from its 
distillation possess an odor which is somewhat different from 
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SAVING MOUNT VERNON 


HAT the fine lawn at Mount Vernon, with its trees and 
possibly the house itself, where our first President 
lived, has been in danger of sliding off bodily into the 
Potomac River is not generally known to the people of the 
United States. We are informed by N. H. Darton, a member 





































’ ELECTRIC COILS 




































































“doubtless been in progress for 








Courtesy of “‘The Scientific American,’’ New York. 


DR. RITTMAN’S EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS. 


“The oil dropping upon the heated fire-proof material is con- 
verted into a gas or vapor. ...As the gas or vapor collects 
in the main tube and is heated by the electric coils, it creates 
its own pressure, regulated by the amount of crude oil per- 


mitted to flow down, and by the amount of heat applied.”’ 








It was 
A still more successful 


However, the 
the waves.” 


vice, a small drainage-tunnel was started in the bottom of 
the sandstone stratum and was driven back from the river- 
front a distance of some 200 feet. 
a considerable flow of water at once started and continued for 
several months. At the end of that time the flow gradually di- 
minished, and now remains of moderate amount, but practically 
constant. The draining of the overlying strata has apparently 
been so thorough that they are now able to sustain the load 
upon them without further movement. A masonry wall along 
the river at the water’s edge prevents further undercutting by 











of the staff of the United States 
Geological Survey, whose 






ser- 
vices were called in to avert the 
danger, just what the trouble was 
and what steps he successfully 
took to stop it. We quote from 
an article contributed by Mr 
Darton to Engineering News 
(New York) under the title 
“A Novel Plan for Stopping a 
Landslide at Mount Vernon,” 
as follows: 










































‘The mansion at Mount Ver. 
non is located on a high bluff 
commanding an extensive view 
of the Potomae River in front. 
This bluff is made up of layers 
of clay, sand, and soft sandstone, 
and the undercutting by the river, 
with the resulting landslides, has 























ages. More than a century ago, 
in Washington’s time, extensive 
landslides occurred on the front 
of the bluff. Examination of the 
deer park, which occupies the 
steep slope from the edge of the 
lawn to the river, shows long 
blocks of fissured ground which 
many years ago broke away from 
the crest of the bluff and slipt 
toward its foot.” 















A few years ago, Mr. Darton 
goes on to say, it was found that 
another slide was threatening to 
destroy the broad lawn in front 
of the mansion itself, endanger- 
ing many of the beautiful trees, 
and possibly also the very foun- 
dations of the house. We read: 













‘*The writer was consulted, and 
he undertook a study of the strata 
of which the bluff was composed 
and the underground water con- 
ditions. It was the writer's 
opinion that the moisture in the 
beds of clay and sandstone had 
much to do with their plasticity 
and movement. One bed of 
sandstone in particular contained 
so much water that it kept the 
adjoining strata continuously wet. 
The writer, therefore, advised 
that if the water in this sand- 
stone could be drained away, the 
bluff would probably remain 
stable. 

“In accordance with this ad- 








From this drainage-tunnel 
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JOHN WESLEY AS A PHYSICIAN 


T IS NOT generally known that John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism, was the author of a book of family medicine 
entitled ‘‘Primitive Physick; or, An Easy and Natural 
Method of Curing Most Diseases,” of which twenty-three 
editions were published during the author's lifetime and a 
This book 
has recently been described by Dr. George Dock, of the Wash- 


thirty-second edition was published as late as 1828. 


ington University Medical School, St. Louis, in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association as a “strange combination of 
And Mr. Erie M. North, in his 
recent book on “‘ Early Methodist Philanthropy,” calls attention 


good sense and superstition. 


to five other medical works by Wesley, and reminds us that the 
great preacher founded the first free public dispensary in London 
in 1746, and in 1756 gave his patients electric treatment. Wesley, 
who had studied medicine and anatomy as a diversion of leisure 
hours, distributed drugs and 


He schematized medicine far too much, but so did many illus- 
trious leaders of medicine. Re 

‘‘As to treatment in general, Wesley’s was much better 
than that of his contemporaries, in the sense that, tho often 
ridiculous, it was rarely harmful. The others, true to their 
conception of disease as the result or the cause of vicious humors, 
of acrid blood, of baneful concoctions or fermentations, devas- 
tated their patients with violent drugs, bled them to extremitus, 
salivated them, kept open sores running for weeks or months. 
Wesley’s consumptive, living on milk and breathing into a hole 
in the turf every day, was infinitely better off than Morton’s, 
and so with many others. ...... 

‘**And still we can see how many useless mixtures, how many 
unnecessary drugs, lumber the books and shelves. How many 
new preparations, no more promising than Wesley’s simples, 
are daily used by the hopeful but eredulous profession! And 
while Wesley’s remedies were for the most part harmless nause- 
ants, cathartics, aromatics, or demuleents, the newer remedies 
are likely tc be habit-forming, blood-destroying, or anaphylaxis- 
producing, or in other ways distinctly harmful. Ae 

“Still more interesting is 





medical advice gratis at the 
London dispensary. Out of 
some 600 applicants who came 
in the first six months, he re- 
ported that “‘above 200 were 
sensibly better and 51 thor- 
oughly cured.” 

“Primitive Physick,” Mr. 
Northand Dr. Dock are agreed, 
has no great medical value or 
significance to-day. Yet the 
former writer insists that ‘‘its 
great usefulness as an aid to 
hundreds who needed guid- 
ance but could not afford it 
Wesley 
himself was not bothered by 
any doubt. The book, he 
once wrote, “if you have any 


can not be ignored.”’ 


regard for your bodies or your 
children, ought to be in 
every house.” The price, Mr. 
North informs us, ‘‘was much 
lower than that of most other 
hooks on medicine, which 
were usually ‘too dear to buy 
and too hard for plain men to 
understand,’ and the remedies 
generally of a simple and home- 


ly order and were supported 





by practical and sensible rules 


From ‘‘Early Methodist Philanthropy,’’ by Eric McCoy North. Copyrighted 1914. 
JOHN WESLEY’S ELECTRICAL MACHINE, 


With which he ‘‘electrified’’ the sick as early as 1756. day. 


Wesley’s relation to supersti- 
tious or occult methods. Wes- 
ley was a child of his age in 
many ways. He was able to 
see the rational features in the 
practise of the best men of his 
time, . .. but at the same 
time he was saturated with 
superstitions that go back to 
the earliest legends of medicine 
or that can be found among 
the most primitive races. 

‘*Thoroughly as he believed 
in some mystic forms of treat- 
ment, and firmly as he believed 
in the supernatural as he viewed 
it, he did not mix his medicine 
with religion, for his recom- 
mendation of prayer in treat- 
ment is very mild. It remained 
for the age of the greatest dis- 
coveries in natural science, 
and the period of the most 
rampant materialism and so- 
called rationalism, to develop 
the most varied and extreme 
methods of superstitious thera- 
peuties, and to revive, without 
improvement, under the name 
of ‘New Thought,’ methods fa- 
miliar thousands of years ago.”’ 

Wesley’s experiments in elec- 
trotherapy grew out of his 
steady interest in the remark- 
able electrical discoveries of his 
To quote Mr. North's 
account: 








for the maintenance of health. 
-atients were always advised in complicated or dangerous cases 


to have a consultation with ‘a physician that fears God. 
Believing that the analysis of such a work ‘‘may have not only 
an interest in recalling an almost forgotten period of medicine, 
but also some value as an index of more modern conditions,”’ 
Dr. Dock reviews Wesley’s book at some length, tho we can 
quote here only the concluding paragraphs. Most of the drugs 
recommended by Wesley are now out of use, and many never 
had any real value, while his recipes are often mere bits of 
Superstition. Yet Dr. Dock believes that, on the whole, his 
treatment was better than that generally in vogue in his day. 
As we read: 


“It is clear that we must not compare Wesley’s therapeutics 
with those of his most eminent contemporaries. He did not 
pretend to special knowledge, but even when we compare his 
methods with those of physicians we find a good deal to admire 
or to excuse. He treated symptoms only, but so did his con- 
temporaries, and if he conceived diseases as foreign entities 
invading the body, so did most of the physicians of his century. 


‘‘As knowledge of the cura- 
tive effects of static electricity grew, Mr. Wesley resolved to 
make this new power available for the aid of the poor, and in 
November, 1756, procured an apparatus and directed its use 
upon those ill with various disorders. The demand for electrifi- 
cation was so large that an hour every day was fixt for those 
who desired to try the virtues of the mysterious fluid. Two 
or three vears later the patients were so numerous that Mr. 
Wesley purchased three more sets of apparatus and part of the 
patients were ‘electrified in Southwark, part at the Foundery, 
others near Saint Paul’s, and the rest near the Seven Dials.’ 
No doubt, many came out of curiosity and for the novelty of 
the experience. Many, too, must have turned to it with a hope 
doomed to disappointment in the very nature of their ailment. 
Just how valuable the treatment was can not perhaps be de- 
termined. Mr. Wesley, writing four or five years after it was 
started, had no doubt of its beneficent effects. ‘While hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, have received unspeakable good, I 
have not known one man, woman, or child who have received 
any hurt thereby.’ . . . When Mr. Wesley was bluntly asked, 
‘Why did you meddle with electricity?’ he replied with equal 
directness, ‘For the same reason that I published the ‘‘ Primitive 
Physick’’—to do as much good as I can.’”’ 





















































































































































A SUBMARINE WIRELESS 


HAT FATHER NEPTUNE, up to now, has been but 
fooling us into the belief that we understood something 
of his secrets becomes apparent with the description 
of a new invention that will, it is held, revolutionize submarine 
activities of every sort. R. A. Fessenden’s submarine signal 
suggests hitherto undreamed possibilities in the 
deeps.”” 


“unfathomed 
He has lately perfected an oscillatory signal device 
for underwater use that is at once iceberg-alarm, submarine- 
detector, underwater wireless telegraph, and, under favorable 


conditions, a wireless sea-telephone. It gives both hearing and 
























Hlustrations with this article used by courtesy of * 





The American Magazine.”’ 


New York. 
SENDING WIRELESS MESSAGES UNDER WATER. 


A steel diaphragm set in the ship's hull-plates is made to vibrate 
violently with an electrical connection resembling the Morse tele- 
graph outfit. Miles away a similar diaphragm receives the vibra- 
tions and transmits them to an ordinary telephone-receiver. 











speech to the submarine, making it independent of the surface; 


and to the surface ships, in turn, it gives the power to reach 
beneath the waves and spy upon or hold converse with the foes 
or friends who lurk there. In brief, the Fessenden apparatus 
is described as an oscillating sounding-device capable of sending 
sound-waves long distances through water. When it is con- 
sidered that sound travels four times as fast through water as 
through air, and that it is not as readily deflected in water as 
it often is in the air by fog, adverse winds, or air-holes, a little of 
what this may mean to the nations in peace and war may be 
imagined. In the April American Magazine, Cleveland Moffett 
deseribes the appearance and operation of the signal: 

‘In one corner of the factory, in a fenced-off space, we came 
to the new-born oscillator, a smallish. metal affair no bigger 
than a sewing-machine, with many copper parts for the electrical 
connections and a drumhead of solid steel, twenty-two inches in 
diameter and five-eighths of an inch thick, that vibrates as- 
tonishingly under the electric current and gives forth a sound of 
terrifying loudness. 

‘Would you like to hear it? 
turning to an assistant, 


* asked the professor. 
‘Are you ready?’ 


Then, 
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‘‘He switched on a buzzing generator, adjusted a rheostat, 
prest a black key, whereupon—’*Whoo-oop!’ the thing barked 
at us suddenly like an angry calliope, and the tone persisted as 
long as the key was held down. A shaft of the rheostat handle 
brought a current of greater frequency and the tone rose to a 
piereing shriek. Another turn and the shriek was deafening. 
Louder and shriller screamed the quivering drumhead as the 
scientist manipulated the rheostat handle in the manner of 
motorman speeding up his trolley-car. The whole 
resounded. I covered my ears and waved for mercy. 

‘““*But it will be unendurable on a ship, a thing like that 
sounding all the time,’ I said. 

“The inventor shook his head. ‘When you hear the oscillator 
sounding on a vessel you will scarcely notice it. Here we are 
right at the source of sound, but on a ship the oscillator is deep 
down in the hold and is submerged in water. You will see. 

“Professor Fessenden then showed me a gray steel tank like a 
big bathtub, with ends made of steel piates, such as are used 
in battle-ships. Experiments have been made with this tank 
filled with water and the oscillator welded to one end, so that 
the vibrations pass through the liquid. 

*** When we sound the oscillator in this way,’ he said, ‘the water 
in the tank is thrown into a state of extraordinary agitation, 
so much so that if you dipt your hand in during the experiment 
it would be hurled out violently and painfully. I scarcely 
know whether this shock is physical or electrical. It is due 
to the fact that under the rapid and powerful impact of the 
vibrating end-plate the mass of liquid is literally squeezed 
together, about a thousandth of an inch for each vibration, and 
then torn apart. One thousandth of an inch is an enormous 
amount when you reflect that water is practically incompressible. 
It is almost as if the atomic structure of the water had been 
twisted or distorted.’”’ 


factory 











The resultant vibrations have been received, during ex- 
periments with the machine, at a distance of thirty-two miles 
under water, but this fact is regarded by the inventor as of 
insignificant importance, very much like the first wireless message 
sent across the English Channel fifteen years ago. He expects 
to attain a wave-radius of many hundreds of miles, and explains 
how conveniently this will adapt itself to the needs of a sub- 
marine telegraph: 


‘It is simply a matter of making the oscillator toot out dots 
and dashes according to the code. Now you see the importance 
of these oscillators in naval warfare, for a battle-ship equipped 
with such instruments can talk to its own submarines while 
they are miles away and submerged, and can actually direct 
their movements against an enemy’s vessels. . 

‘*“The submarines need not come up until just before laune -hing 
their torpedoes, say at a distance of a thousand yards from the 
vessel they wish to attack. Then they will only show their 
periscopes for a few seconds while they make final observations.” 


One sort of receiver is an ordinary microphone, lowered from 
the ship while at anchor. Another is the oscillator itself. The 
writer details an experiment that convinced him of the prac- 
ticability of this, and illustrated something of the future possi- 
bilities of the submarine telephone: 


“The professor went into another room, and I recited ‘Mary 
had a little lamb’ to the oscillator and then counted slowly up 
to nine. Whereupon I heard the inventor's voice issuing dis- 
tinetly from the disk of steel and repeating word for word what 
[had said. Standing in the next room he had heard my remarks 
to the steel diaphragm through a telephone connection, and had 
spoken back to me by this telephone. In other words, the 
minute vibrations of my voice and of his voice had been sufficient 
to set that thick metal plate quivering so that audible words 
were transmitted through it in either direction.” 


Several American battle-ships are already fitted with oscilla- 
tors, the Wyoming, Delaware, Utah, Florida, and the four sub- 
marines D-1, D-2, K-1, and K-2; and it is stated that one of the 
European Powers is installing them on its battle-ships on a 
wholesale seale. As to the advantage that they would give to 
any fleet in the present war, we are told that hardly any sub- 
marine could operate successfully against a battle-ship fitted 
with the Fessenden signal, since the battle-ship would not only 
be able to tell the exact position of the approaching submarine, 
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put even launch one of its own torpedoes at the relatively slow- 
fnned and helpless enemy, and so anticipate the attack. We 
read on: 

“Not less startling in its bearing on the present war is the 
theory advanced convincingly by the Submarine Signal Company 
that the German raid on the east coast of England 


and his troops will have no chance against an entrenched enemy. 
In Naturwissenschaften Prof. Fritz Frech, of the University of 
Breslau, with characteristic German thoroughness calls atten- 
tion to the need of geological knowledge in the army at present, 


and suggests certain reforms. We quote from an abstract in 





in December could never have taken place if British 
dreadnoughts and superdreadnoughts had been 
equipped with listening oscillators. It is generally 
believed that the British naval authorities, fearing 
the destruction of their proudest and most power- 
ful ships, withdrew these from the triple blockad- 
ing line that had previously guarded closely the 
North Sea waters off Helgoland and the German 
naval base at Kiel. This gave swift cruisers of 
the German fleet their chance to steam through 
the weakened and attenuated barrier and come 
out into the North Sea, and they took the chance. 

“Had the British dreadnoughts felt themselves 
safe against submarines, as they would have heen 
safe with electrical ears to warn them, they would 
never have left their original positions; they would 
have maintained an impenetrable blockade out- 
side of Kiel, and the enemy’s ships would never 
have broken through this blockade and _ shelled 
Searborough.”’ 


The improvements recently made in the Fessen- 
den oscillator may be seen in the illustration below. 
Its primary form, as described in our issue of 
September 12, 1914, was that of a large kettle- 
drum hung from a chain and let down over the 
ship's side. Tho as efficient for the transmission of 
sound as the present machine, it was manifestly 
less practicable for use on submarines and less 





THE INVENTOR OF THE SUBMARINE WIRELESS, 


Prof. R. A. Fessenden, at his instrument, which has little more complicated appear- 
ance than the ordinary wireless apparatus. With the receiver which he wears he 
can detect the presence of submarines or icebergs, and can “ pick up’’ messages 
sent by water-wireless from many miles’ distance. 








adaptable to the needs of surface craft. 





ARMIES TO BE LED BY GEOLOGISTS 


INCE war has left the realm of fiery romance and become 
a matter of digging the enemy out, of lead-trenches, 
approach-trenches, sapping, underground barracks, and 
other evolutions of the spade and pickax, new problems face the 
General Staff. 
various branches of knowledge that go to make up the science 


It is becoming gradually evident that to the 


of strategy there must be added another: namely, geology. It 





THE “WATER- WIRELESS” ON THE SHIP’S HULL. 











is not enough to be able to pick out a hillside or bit of meadow-land 
that will best lend itself to the tactics planned. 
officer, fighting now a war of entrenchments, must choose a 
If beneath a deceptive light 
surface there is nothing but rock, trenches will be imovossible, 


The commanding 


position that will also be diggable. 


the Umschau (Frankfort-on-the-Main). He describes the hard 


coral limestone formations in the Swabian Alps, and similar 
impenetrable rock subsurfaces on the borders of the Black 
Forest and the Vosges and in the rougher portions of Lorraine. 


These, we are told, 


“‘Usually form desolate barren plains, where the underlying 
rock often appears as an outcrop or is betrayed by heaps of 
stones. Spades are quite ineffective in such soil, and even light 
pickaxes are of little service.” 


On the other hand, in regions such as the plateaus west of 
Metz, composed of soft marl, there is a thick layer of soft soil 
easily penetrable by spades. The commanding officer must, 


therefore, know closely the nature of the country to which he is 


called, that he may adequately ‘‘arm”’ his men with the requisite 


agricultural instruments. Or, as we read: 

‘‘Somewhat more comprehensive knowledge is required when 
it is a ease of seeking ground which shall unite favorably both 
for tactical and geological operations. Many field-fortifications 
are necessarily erected at certain definite locations, the character 
of whose soil must needs therefore be taken into the reckoning. 
But when there is a choice between several possible tactical posi- 
tions, the more easily worked ground would be chosen. Hence 
the leader of the troops should possess a knowledge of at least 
the fundamental principles of the construction of the crust of the 
earth, or, in important cases, should have advisers at hand who 
-an tell without loss of time, by the appearance and by geological 
maps, where favorable ground conditions are to be looked for. 

‘“The trained eye will be able to discover, even on a rocky 
subsoil, strata of clay where advancement trenches can be 
quickly driven, or perceive the necessity of the carrying of 
artificial cover by the attacking troops, when, for example, in 
front of a fortified position sufficient cover can not be eut in 
solid rock in a single night. The geological map with its ac- 
companying explanations furnishes the essential principles of 
such information, but a considerable degree of technical knowl- 
edge is required for its understanding. Hence technical geolo- 
gists having military training should be consulted whenever the 
ground conditions of unfamiliar regions exercise special influence 
on military overations.”’ 
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GERMAN WAR-PROFESSORS 


HE NUMBER OF PROFESSORS mobilized in the 
German Army is said to equal at least one army corps. 
The Kaiser omits no class from the call of military 
service, and the New York Times correspondent writing from 
Berlin asserts that ‘‘incredible as it may seem to a practical 
American the German war-professor is making good.’’ Most 
of those who laid away their classroom note-books at the 
beginning of hostilities and went to the front have since that 
time added an E. K. to their list of degrees and wear the Eiserne 


army meteorologist is as indispensable as the commanding 
general. And if one happens to be inquisitive he will discover 
professors of sociology and professors of economies, professors 
of history and professors of languages, anthropologists, statis. 
ticians, and most others in the catalog plying their trade at the 
front or the immediate rear. 

“The advantage of having professors of languages hanging 
around the neighborhood of a battle is apparent even to the 
layman, but the amount of linguistic talent on hand is un- 
believable, if one did not hear it oneself. If the Fiji contingent 
should ever arrive you can be sure that some German professor 
versed in Fiji will be there to put 








them through an oral examination 
as fast as brought in. : 

‘All this does not begin to ex. 
haust the field of professorial useful- 
ness. If correspondents regretfully 
tell the world that the barbarians 
have sacked a city, destroyed this or 
that cathedral, mauled the monu- 
ments of time to the detriment of 
future tourists, or plundered Count 
de Squash’s chateau of its paintings 
and Gobelins, the right kind of a pro- 
fessor is rushed to the scene, and 
then and there this expert makes a 
thorough investigation of the re- 
mains, if any, and writes a mono- 
graph on the subject, which is made 
available for the publie if anybody 
wants it. 

“Thus, on the heights overlooking 
Reims, I once saw a professor squint- 
ing through a telescope at the cathe- 
dral—alternately squinting and tak- 
ing notes for the best part of an hour 
—and a month later: read his report 
in the papers, a model of sound 
reporting. 

“The official German war ‘ Baede- 
ker’ to Belgium and France will 
probably be the greatest work of its 
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The Brussels Museum was reopened on February 7. the first 
thousand Germans, soldiers and civilians, visited the place. Those 
work of the Belgian sculptor, Meunier. 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS AMID BELGIAN ART. 


time since the war began. Two 
before us are inspecting the z : 
Some Belgians came to see if their treasures were still safe. line. And if the German line ever 


kind in existence, for already a corps 
of experts have examined and re- 
ported on all historic buildings, 
fountains, art monuments, as well as 
inartistic ones, right up to the firing- 


advances the professors will not he 








Kreuz upon their chests. Professors are as thick at the front, 
we read, as press-agents on Broadway, ‘‘for the Germans have 
the happy habit of calling in experts to give advice and then fol- 
lowing it.”’. All Belgium and part of France form one big German 
war university; another has been set up in non-Russian Poland. 
“And often, within sound of the guns, one will pass a laboratory 
on wheels—limousines fitted with scientific instruments and a 
professor.” The company includes ‘‘many high-priced special- 
ists, including professors of medicine and surgery, nerve special- 
ists, alienists, physiologists, experts in dietetics, in sanitation, 
Indeed, one of those already fallen is Dr. 
Bertheim, of Frankfort-on-Main, the ‘‘greatest recent authority 
on organie arsenic compounds,”’ to whom Prof. Paul Ehrlich, 
the discoverer of the famous remedy ‘‘salvarsan,”’ gives most 
of the credit. We read: 


and hygiene.” 


‘“Those German air-raids, for instance, might not be quite as 
successful if the nearest meteorology professor, whom we dub 
weather-prophet at home, were not called up on the telephone 
first and asked about the matter. 


In many other ways the 








far behind. 

“And still the militant possibili- 
ties of the professors are not exhausted, for there is the reserve 
division at home. These include the scientists, who are work- 
ing quietly, but no less efficiently, on new problems raised by 
the war, the geniuses who are said to be discovering substitutes 
for copper and gasoline and other things, and, of course, the 
garrisons of the German universities, who keep them running 
almost full blast and fight on the side. All these deserve a 
paragraph in the history of the war, because they give an ink- 
ling of the extent to which the best brains of the nation are 
‘enlisted for the war’—which to every German is synonymous 
with a ‘winning war.’”’ 

Besides these two groups there is a third one, of whom the 
outside world already knows something, for we are mainly 
conversant with the contingent who wrote for the benefit of 
outsiders the “‘truth’? about Germany. These ‘“‘first enthu- 
siastic or pugnacious propagandists probably did more harm 
than good to the cause of Germany,” says the correspon- 
dent. ‘‘A few, like Haeckel, proved positive béles noires.” 
They are described as ‘the undesired volunteers who would 
talk and would write; the merciful silencer has been applied to 
most of them.”” But— 
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“In marked eontrast to these are the men who have been 
explaining to the German people what has happened, what is 
happening, and what is going to happen by showing how the war 
is modifying every phase of German life, by authoritative dis- 
cussions of the pressing problems of the day and the more remote 
problems of the future. 

“These thoughtful articles of professors, doctors, and Geheim- 
raks, Which take the place of ‘Letters from Readers’ columns at 
home, are a feature of most German papers, and their reading 
is a great relief after the boredom of battle. One of the most 


‘fruitful questions for discussion is ‘What shall we do with our 


cripples?’ or, as the Germans term them, ‘war invalids.’ 

“This is a new sociopolitical problem which the professors of 
the University of Heidelberg seem to have been the first to 
discover. Pioneer work is already being done throughout 
Germany to care for the army of men whose economic usefulness 
will have been destroyed in this war of attrition, and to provide 
work after the war for other thousands of invalids whose use- 
fulness will have been impaired. The preliminary work consists 
in gathering accurate statistics and analyzing 


ENGLAND IN TRANSFORMATION 


NGLAND has been at war long enough to realize some- 
She has had 

a little time to grow reflective and find that a wonderful 
change has come over the spirit of her life. 


thing besides the mere frenzy of battle. 


‘The whole psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the country has been transformed,” says 
Mr. James F. Muirhead in the New York Nation, and tokens 
of it are innumerable. Of course the most striking effects 
would be seen in the political world, where it is said ‘‘the High 
Tory lion lies down with the Radical lamb,’ and even Con- 
servatives -‘‘ protest loudly against any nagging of the Liberal 
Government, and express their delight that the management of 
affairs is in the capable hands of an Asquith and a Grey.”’ One 
class of people are said to have disappeared entirely. They are 
the dilettanti, or those who might be said to aim at the ‘fine 





them, and formulating theories as to how far the 
State could and should go to eare for the war 
invalids and dependent families. 

‘Another group of professors are discussing the 
future of the race in the light of the war. <A 
learned monograph on ‘war-marriages’ is particu- 
larly interesting. This new institution has the 
sanction of no Jess an expert than Dr. Burchard, 
who points out that it is the, at least temporary, 
triumph of the marriage of love over the marriage 
of convenience or reason. From the experiences 
in the war of 1870, these war-marriages thoroughly 
justified themselves by the quality and quantity 
of offspring, and there is reason to believe that 
the war-marriage of 1914-15 will be as beneficial 
to the State. 

“Questions of eugenics and race hygiene con- 
nected with the war form a fruitful field for inves- 
tigation, and practical professors are making ex- 
periments with animals in the hope of solving the 
problem of predetermination of sex by the time 
the war is over, so that a scientific Cupid may 
make good the wastage of Mars. The professors 
have concluded that the race will not deteriorate 
in quality as the result of the ravages of war. 

“Prof. Dr. Carl Ludwig Schleich recently wrote 
an article on ‘Abstinence from Food,’ in which he 
stated that Germans in time of peace almost with- 
out exception ate too much. He said: 

“*One has always hesitated to speak it out 
openly, for social reasons, that in general, not only 
the well-to-do, but also our workers and our poor, 
speaking strictly scientifically, eat far more than 
necessary in order to be nourished. It is a proved 
fact that with a couple of carrots, a few nuts, an 
apple a day, and a quart of water per day, one can 
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VON BISSING, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF BELGIUM, 


Who reopened the Brussels Museum on February 7, is seen here examining a bust 
by Meunier. 


In the background is his large work representing Belgian mine-workers. 








gain in weight.’ 

‘He added that an occasional ‘hunger day’ would do 
everybody good. 

“The ground for the new bread ordinances was prepared weeks 
and months ago by an effective press campaign, in which many 
professors showed that mixed rye-and-wheat bread was more 
nourishing than pure white rolls and bread; that black bread 
was even better, and that the addition of 20 per cent. or more 
of potato-flour would not materially impair the food value of 
bread, while bringing with it advantages. 

“Prof. Karl Langhammer, in an article on ‘What Will Now 
Become of German Art?’ predicts that the war may give birth 
to a splendid German school of art, if German artists will only 
cease to imitate foreign stylists. 

“*Our artists will not wander, as formerly, to England, 
France, or even India, Japan, and the South Sea Islands,’ he 
suggests, ‘in order to find by strange Kultur peoples or even 
by the non-cultured the inspiration for their works; they will 
now have to open their eyes in their own country.’ 

“The professor suggests that ‘they’ will certainly isolate 
Germany culturally for several years, probably to Germany’s 
advantage. 

“The future of the drama after the war—of music, of science, 
of almost everything, in fact—is being discust in a thorough 
and constructive spirit. The German war-professor is as con- 
spicuous as the 42-centimeter mortar, and probably more 
valuable.” 


art” of life. The type had been somewhat out of countenance 
for several years, says a correspondent in the London Times, 


‘“‘but August 4, 1914, saw him in articulo mortis.”” We read: 


‘*The New World had no use for him; life, become an affair 
of downright cut and thrust, had passed the dilettante by. His 
precious fine phrases, his delicate balancing of emotions, never 
very comprehensible to the multitude, his glittering epigrams 
that would not bear analysis, his meretricious fietion—all went 
to ashes in the fierce crucible of war. Once more men stood face 
to face with reality. Danger, wounds, and death swept the 
mere trifler in empty elegance ruthlessly aside. The dilettante’s 
day wasdone. The baser sort of him quietly expired; the better, 
for there is a better, sort read the writing on the wall and took 
the hint, echoing, as he retired, the lines of Faust: 

Excuse me, gentlemen, but I must vanish; 
I am a dilettante curtain-raiser. 


“In that recognition of his assumed and temporary character, 
he won safety and atonement. The finer stuff in him found its 
account at last, and he hastened to the drill-ground, whence in 
due time he passed, or is passing, to the field, there to seal, per- 
chance, his new enthusiasm with the sacrifice of life itself. And 
he found, perhaps to his surprize, that the change had not made 
him a dull dog. The old gaiety, transfused into new channels, 
the knowledge, always lightly carried and not always superficial, 
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had still their place in the altered scheme of things. Your 
ex-dilettante had become the prince of good comrades, ready 
with quip and jest to enliven the weariest march, the wettest 
and most chilly vigil. And on occasion he can still turn you 
the whimsical rime, the odd lampoon, that shine no less bright 
that their subject-matter is of rough campaigning and no longer 
the perfumed frivolities of the boudoir, the salon, or the green- 
room. So it has ever been with our Lovelace who can choose 
for his new mistress the first foe in the field. So, while England 
remains sound at heart, it will ever be with the worthiest of her 
curled darlings, who know how to shed their superfiuities at the 
eall of duty.” 


Literature will doubtless show as much change in tone as any 
of the arts. The bizarre will follow the dilettante. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, writing in the London Morning Post, gives thanks that 
the war has relieved England of the ‘‘ Vorticists.’"”. This was the 
latest phase of literary rebellion, and its pent-up feelings were 
relieved in one issue of a flaming volume called ‘‘Blast.’’ The 
war followed with blasts that made other blasting puerile. Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, and the American 
Ezra Pound, were among the promoters of Vorticism. Mr. 
Lewis is artist as well as littérateur, and he and a few other 
artists of similar purposes are showing some pictures in London 
at present, and the London Times helps us at a distance to 
realize what the war is banishing from the field of art: 


‘*Their pictures are not pictures so much as theories illustrated 
in paint. In fact, in our desire to relate them to something in 
the actual world, we can only call them Prussian in their spirit. 
These painters seem to execute a kind of goose-step, where 
other artists are content to walk more or less naturally. Per- 
haps if the Junkers could be induced to take to art, instead of 
disturbing the peace of Europe, they would paint so and enjoy 
it. But we do not feel that those gentlemen enjoy it. They are 
not Prussian enough for their theories of art. They seem to have 
set their teeth firmly, and done their worst in a kind of esthetic 
asceticism which prevents them from taking an interest in any- 
thing actual or concrete whatever. This asceticism seems now to 
have gone about as far as it possibly can go, and we only wonder 
what they will do next in the way of renunciation.” 


In a soberer sphere, Mr. H. G. Wells points out in The Daily 
News that ‘‘the movement toward reality and participation is 
most likely to be evident in England’s educational life: 


‘*This war has already been a liberal education for the whole 
Empire. It has, indeed, gone further than that, for it has 
aroused America to the importance of international polities. 
But it has also brought out into a glaring light the defects and 
deficiencies of British technical and higher education. No 
doubt this war has been altogether glorious for the British 
fighting man as a fighting man. It has brought to light our 
tremendous resources of cheerful pluck and unassuming devo- 
tion. All the more is it necessary to point to the many evidences 
of dulness, clumsiness, and want of imaginative foresight in the 
conduct of the war. The record of the War Office, in relation 
to recruiting and to the general helpful willingness of the country, 
has been one almost of unmitigated stupidity. 

“The showing of the influential and intellectual classes in 
Britain has, in fact, been as poor as the response of the common 
people has been admirable. The elementary schools have 
produced pluck, cheerfulness, willing patriotism in unlimited 
abundance; they have swamped the recruiting-offices and all our 
resources of weapons and equipment; the public schools, tho 
they have been patriotic enough, have produced no equivalent 
leadership and mental vigor. We must have schools that will 
fill our children’s minds with the habitual veracities of science, 
with a knowledge and understanding of France, India, and 
Russia, and of the great world outside genteel British life. We 
want schools alive with criticism and intolerant of cant. 

“‘From these considerations one may deduce that the English- 
man of the future will be a keener, abler, better educated, and 
more responsible type than the Englishman of the immediate 
past. Even now he changes visibly to this new strength and 
dignity. You can imagine no conceivable sort of success in 
this war, no sort of event, that would give rise to the rowdy 
follies of Mafeking night now. It is Berlin that will maffick; 
they will wave flags and decorate and sing of being ‘over all,’ 
and of the splendors of their hate—until the chill of what is 
happening touches the Berliners to their bones and their shouts 
die away. England has come back to reality at last; she carries 


her life in her hand.” 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH AS THE WORLD. 
LANGUAGES 


NTOXICATED by the expectation of victory, perhaps, a 

patriotic Frenchman rises to suggest in the Paris Temps 

that after the war the two nations of the Entente impose 
their languages upon the world. Of course Russia, Japan, 
Servia, and Montenegro are officially numbered among the 
Allies, but he mercifully spares us the duty of learning theip 
speech. The Russians know very wel!, he says, that their 
language is too knotty to be mastered by foreign nations, and 
they are satisfied to have it confined to ‘‘the immense domain 
that stretches from the Karpathians to the Bering Sea.” Japan, 
Servia, and Montenegro he does not even mention, and the 
Hindus and Turcos who are fighting heroically in France are 
likewise ignored. Their languages must seemingly still be used 
only by the home folk. Dividing the world in broad, sweeping 
strokes, he would make English the tongue of North America 
and the Pacific and Indian Ocean, while the Latin nations would 
be taught to speak French. This done, he would next oblige 
the English-speaking region to learn French and the French- 
speaking section to learn English. His scheme does not appear 
to tackle the interesting and piquant possibilities of trying to 
impose these languages upon Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey. China, too, is apparently to be left in otiter darkness, 
Incidentally, he intimates that .in practise the English language 
should be the medium of commerce in the main, while French 
should be preferred ‘‘for diplomacy, the drawing-room, and 
world-travel.”” Editorially speaking, the Temps admits that it 
is difficult to form a definite opinion of the practicability of the 
writer’s project. Yet it is worth considering, we are told, 
because the writer who proposes it is a linguistic authority. 
Nor, as the writer himself says, is it by any means a new notion 
sprung from war conditions, because— 


“The plan of a language alliance between the French and 
English was introduced as early as 1892 by Charles Richet in 
“A Hundred Years To Come,’ and later by the English novelist, 
H. G. Wells, in ‘Anticipations.’ But the actual precursor, or 
rather apostle, of this necessary entente, is a venerable old man, 
now ninety years of age. He is Paul Chappelier, who for fifteen 
years has striven with all the energy and spirit of a young man 
to effect the spread and triumph of his idea. In 1900, he sub- 
mitted to the- International Congress for the study of living 
languages the following proposition: 

“By virtue of a convention between France, England, and 
the United States, English will be an obligatory study in France, 
and French in England and the United States in all public 
schools. . . . If my plan is carried out, the immediate result 
will be this: the two languages, French and English, will become 
the common idiom of the French, the English, and of North- 
Americans, that is, of 180,000,000 people who are the select of 
civilization, and by consequence of the 400,000,000 people on the 
way to be civilized, who are subjects or protégés of France, 
England, and the United States.’”’ 


Chappelier, the writer in the Temps calls to mind, received 
much approbation and many suggestions for his project from 
Anglo-Saxon authorities in English and American universities. 
But he was the traditional ‘‘prophet in his own country,” 
because in French circles of learning he was subjected to ‘“‘a 
discouraging indifference that influenced only too many of our 
ideas before the rousing of our energies by the conflagration of 
Europe.” ' He tells us then: 


“Certain foreigners, notably the Russian sociologist, Jacques 
Novicow, and the Belgian, Professor Furstenhof, might very well 
assure us that French had an excellent chance to become one 
of the world’s international languages, but despite their state- 
ments our pessimists shrugged their shoulders and said re- 
peatedly: ‘No; our population is declining. 
diminishes. Why pursue a chimera?’ But we shall not hear 
any such remarks in future. As happened under Louis XIV. 
and in the Revolution, the success of French arms .. . will 
once more contribute to the development of French influence 
and prestige.” —Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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be 


PERSIAN CHRISTIANS MASSACRED BY MOSLEMS 


HO THE JAHAD FAILED of bringing about a universal 

slaughter of the Christians in Moslem lands, certain 

sporadic upheavals are to be noticed, the worst of which 
appears broken Cable 
from Urmia, the 
the Presbyterian mission there as desperate and 


to have loose in Persia. messages 


plight of 
calling for 


or Urumia, in Persia, picture 


vigorous action by the Ameri- 


A letter written 
by an American minister who fled to Tiflis when the Russian 


Urmia were withdrawn for service elsewhere. 


army retired from Urmia is printed in the New York Times. 
He describes the members of the Assyrian Christian Church 
The 


‘ 


as ‘‘a historic nation with noble traditions annihilated.” 


letter, bearing the date of February 10, says in part: 





can Government. Assyrian 





Christians have been attacked 
and massacred by Turkish reg- 
ular troops, we read, aided by 
Kurds, 


American 


the ever bloodthirsty 
the 
becomes 


and ‘naturally 

station in- 
volved. The 
brief account of the heroic ser- 
vices of Dr. Harry P. Packard, 
of the Urmia station, 
who risked his life in a success- 


mission 


eable brings a 


doctor 


ful effort to prevent a massacre 
at Geogtopa, where 3,000 <As- 
syrians made their last stand. 
The newspapers contain some 
further statements in advance 
of what will doubtless furnish 
a thrilling story: 

“They had fought for three 
days, and all their ammunition 
wasgone. At this juncture Dr. 
Packard unfurled an American 
flag and advanced between the 





lines. His act resulted in the 
saving of all but 200 of the 
Assyrians. These had _ been 


burned in a church. 

“Fifteen thousand Assyrian 
Christians have taken refuge un- 
der the protection of the Ameri- 
can mission station, while 2,000 
are at the French mission. A 
dispatch received at Tiflis from 
Urmia yesterday declared that 


Two hundred Christians 








ST. MARY’S CHURCH AT URMIA, PERSIA. 


were burned to death here by Turks and Kurds. 
missionaries, with the Orthodox Bishop Mar Eli (marked by a cross), who was hanged. 











The group shows Russian 








seventy Turkish regular troops 
had entered the mission, hanged 
the Orthodox Bishop, Mar Eli, and four Orthodox clergymen, 
and beat and insulted a missionary named Allen. Shortly before 
that sixty refugees had been dragged from the French. mission 
and executed in spite of the tearful pleas of the nuns. 

‘At Gulpashan the Kurds were particularly cruel. This was 
the last of a total of 103 Assyrian villages to hold out, and it was 
occupied a month ago. The Kurds ordered all the Assyrian 
males into the streets, tied them in groups of five, marched them 
to the graveyard, and killed them barbarously, to the last boy. 
Girl babies and older women were then executed with great 
atrocity, while the younger women were carried away as slaves. 

“As a result of the war 12,000 Assyrians are taking refuge in 
the Caucasus, some 17,000 are described as in imminent dan- 
ger at the Urmia Missions, while 20,000 are dead or missing. 
Much property has been destroyed. The Assyrians fought 
their assailants bravely, and as long as they had ammunition 
they were victorious. 

“The missionaries are untiring in their efforts to help the 
people, and they are spending money to this end freely. In 
Urmia they are disbursing the equivalent of $400 daily. Disease 
is prevalent among the refugees.” 


The situation developed practically as a measure of revenge 
after the Russian troops that had given peace and security to 


“Krom what we can gather the villages of Urmia plain, 
those inhabited by Christians, some seventy in number, have 
been nearly all of them plundered, some burned to ashes, many 
young men killed, young women taken captive by Kurds and 
Persian Moslems, churches desecrated and demolished. Some 
15,000 Assyrian and Armenian Christians from Urmia have fled 
to Russia. 

“The province of Azerbaijan, in northwestern Persia, was 
occupied by the Russian army, and for the past two or three 
years the Moslems and Christians alike enjoyed peace and 
prosperity, the roads for commerce were open, and there was 
personal security for all natives and foreigners alike. 

“Some two months ago it was feared that for strategic reasons 
the Russian army in Urmia might be withdrawn for other 
centers. Still, an effort for the sake of the Christians was made, 
and the Russians stayed and repulsed the Kurdish attack on 
every side. The Kurds were coming for plunder and revenge. 
In this the low classes of Persian Moslems became partners. 

“The Russian army was suddenly recalled from Urmia, 
Solmas, Tabriz, and elsewhere. The Baranduz and Uri River 
people knew nothing of this withdrawal from Urmia, as the 
Russian army was to pass westward. The eastern section of 
the villages knew nothing of the evacuation till the Russians 
had left and the roads were blocked. 
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“The Baranduz men, truce to their traditions of bravery, 
kept defending the villages and women after the Russians had 
left. They were armed already by the Russians and were doing 
well in keeping villages from daily attacks. The women and 
children of the villages had been sent to Geogtopa, the largest 
Christian village, five miles east of the city, and after the young 
men could not keep the Kurds back, they fell on Geogtopa, 
where they fought the hordes of Kurds for two days. The 
Persian Moslems, from the city, came from the rear and assisted 
the Kurds. 

“The scene that followed was horrible. The young men were 
killed, the young women taken by the Kurds and Moslems for 
themselves. The village was burned and plundered, together 
with all the churches. The two rich villages of Gulpashan and 
Charojushi have not been burned, one Kurdish chief having 
appropriated them for himself. 

“We have telegraphed to the President of the United States 
for relief of those in Urmia. It is to America that we look 
for assistance and guidance. Let our young 
men there know their duties to what may be 
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flaming pages it might have found a message which would have 
given pause to its headlong fury. For if you are riding afte 
Nietzsche you must be ready to pull up suddenly. Have theg 
devotees of the Superman heard his gospel of peace? Evidently 
they have heard only what they wished to hear. It may gyp. 
prize most of them to know that no preacher of that gospel has 
ever urged its claims more convincingly. Listen to theg 
trenchant periods. They are found under the heading, ‘The 
Means Toward Genuine Peace,’ in the second part of ‘Human— 
All Too Human,’ page 336 of the Macmillan edition. And | beg 
you, Mr. Editor, not to set this in small type; it ought to be at 
least twelve-point bold face, big enough to catch the eye of every 
jingo on two continents. And let him that readeth remember 
to put at the end of every paragraph, ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra,’” 

Then follows the quotation from Nietzsche, with a few re 
marks interpolated by Dr. Gladden. It runs: 


““No Government will nowadays admit that it maintains ap 
army in order to satisfy occasionally its 





surviving of their families. Money can be 


passion for conquest. The army is said to 





sent to Persia through the American Consul 
at Tabriz and the American Consul at Tiflis. 
The money should be sent, through the repre- 
sentatives of the districts in which men live, 
to the State Department. We invite the 
Red Cross people to come to our assistance 
in our deep agony.” 

The Turkish War Office tells Ambassador 
Morgenthau that ‘‘no acts of violence have 
been committed at Urmia,” and the Grand 
Vizier states that the reported atrocities were 
“grossly exaggerated,’’ but Turkish regular 
troops have been sent thither upon the de- 
mand of our Ambassador to restore order. 








NIETZSCHE AS APOSTLE OF 
PEACE 


HERE IS A SIDE to Nietzsche that 

is overlooked to-day, and was perhaps 

overlooked when the Germany of 
earlier days was absorbing his gospel of 
foree. It is now pointed out by Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, who declares that Nietzsche 
has “‘given the clearest statement of the 
Christian attitude toward war which the 
Church, in all the centuries, has so treacher- 
ously failed to maintain.” No saint in the 
calendar, avers Dr. Gladden, could have said 








THE HERO OF URMIA, 


Dr. Harry P. Packard, who saved 
the lives of 200 Assyrians by unfurl- 
ing the American flag and advancing 
courageously between the lines of the 
fighting Turks and Assyrians. 


serve only defensive purposes. This mor. 
ality, which justifies self-defense, is called in 
as the Government’s advocate. This means, 
however, reserving morality for ourselves 
and immorality for our neighbor, because 
he must be thought eager for attack and 
conquest if our State is forced to consider 
means of self-defense. 

*“At the same time, by our explanation of 
our need of an army (because he denies the 
lust of attack just as our State does, and 
ostensibly .also maintains his army for de- 
fensive reasons) we proclaim him a hypocrite 
and cunning criminal who would fain seize 
by surprize, without any fighting, a harmless 
and unwary victim. 

“In this attitude all States face one an- 
other to-day. They presuppose evil inten- 
tions on their neighbor’s part and good in- 
tentions on their own. This hypothesis, 
however, is an inhuman notion, as bad as 
and worse than war. Nay, at bottom it isa 
challenge and motive to war, foisting as it 
does upon the neighboring State the charge 
of immorality, and thus provoking hostile 
intentions and acts. The doctrine of the 
army as a means of self-defense must be 
abjured as completely as the lust of conquest. 

**Perhaps [is the Kaiser paying attention?], 
perhaps a memorable day will come whena 
nation, renowned in wars and victories, dis- 
tinguished by the highest development of 
military order and intelligence, and accus- 
tomed to make the heaviest sacrifice to these 
objects, will voluntarily exclaim, ‘We will 











anything finer than this: ‘‘ Better to perish 
than to hate and fear, and twice as far better to perish 
than to make oneself hated and feared—this must some day 
become the supreme maxim of every civilized community.” 
Dr. Gladden notices that there is ‘“‘some disposition nowa- 
days to belittle the vogue of Nietzsche, but when a sober 
eritic like Eucken describes him as a ‘figure which towers con- 
spicuously above its fellows in the confusion of modern life,’ 
and tries to explain how ‘he has obtained his sweeping power 
over men’s minds,’ it must be admitted that his influence upon 
the thought of his time can hardly be a negligible quantity.” 
The Nietzsche who is best known and who has stirred young 
Germany for a generation is one who advised that your ‘‘labor 
be fighting and your peace victory’’; who defined what is good 
as “‘all that increases the feeling of power, the will to power, 
power itself in man’’; who declared that ‘‘the weak and the 
botched must perish, that is the first principle of our humanity.”’ 
Finally, as a matter of diagnosis, Nietzsche writes that ‘nothing 
has grown more alien to us than that ‘peace of the soul’ which 
is the aim of Christianity.” With such words was young 
Germany steeled for war, says Dr. Gladden in the New York 
Times, but— 


“If young Germany had turned over a few more of these 





break our swords,’ and will destroy its 
whole military system, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Making ourselves defenseless (after having been the most 
strongly defended) from a loftiness of sentiment—that is the 
means toward genuine peace, which must always rest upon a 
pacific disposition. 

“The so-called armed peace that prevails at present in all 
countries is a sign of a bellicose disposition, of a disposition 
that trusts neither itself nor its neighbor; and partly from hate, 
partly from fear, refuses to lay down its weapons. Better to 
perish than to hate and fear, and twice as far better to perish 
than to make oneself hated and feared—this must some day 
become the supreme maxim of every political community! 

“(Will General Bernhardi call up the ghost of Professor 
Treitschke and ask him what he thinks of this?] 

‘‘Our liberal representatives of the people, as is well known 
{is the Chancellor listening?|, have not the time for reflection on 
the nature of humanity, or else they would know that they are 
working in vain when they work for ‘a gradual diminution’ of 
the military burdens. On the contrary, when the distress of 
these burdens is greatest, the sort of God who alone can help 
here will be nearest. The tree of military glory can only be 
destroyed at one swoop, with one stroke of lightning. But, 
2s you know, lightning comes from the cloud, and from above.” 


Upon which Dr. Gladden remarks: 


“That is Nietzsche’s path to peace. Can any one reconcile 
this with those sulfuric sentences that I quoted above? No; no 
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No; no 
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more than you can reconcile hell with heaven. It is almost 
incredible that they should have been the utterances of the same 


mind.” 

The keenness of the thrust at ‘‘our liberal representatives of 
the people” who “have not the time for reflection on the nature 
of humanity,” says Dr. 


martyrdom of many priests. Our papers have been full of 
pictures of people praying, and these have appealed at once to 
our human Catholic instincts. Crucifixes and pietas have been 
directly recognized as interpreting the sorrows of the-people. .. . 
What has for long been popularly considered typical of 
Catholicism has been accepted at once and without question.” 





Gladden, ‘‘mercilessly 





uncovers the psycho- 
logical muddlement of 
the whole argument for 
armaments.’ For no 
armament is ever in- 
creased without kin- 
dling fears and sus- 
picions and enmities 


toward some other 


nation.” 

Further: 

“Tf the obsession of 
militarism had not 
made men ineapable of 
estimating human mo- 
tives, we should have 
discovered long ago 
that the building of ar- 
maments presupposes 
and implies and de- 
mands the cultivation 
of national fears and 
suspicions and enmities. 

“All this Nietzsche 
— Friedrich Wilhelm 





THE DISTURBERS OF CHRISTIANS IN PERSIA, 
Kurdish tribesmen, who took advantage of the withdrawal of Russian troops to attack the city of Urmia. 








Nietzsche — the dis- 
coverer and exploiter 
of the Superman—has brought before our minds in these words 
I have quoted, with a cogency which I have never seen equaled 
in any of the literature of peace. No one. has ever stated so 
logically, so convineingly, the naked truth about the nature 
and purpose of armaments, the root-reason for the continuance 
of war, the idiocy of the whole policy of ‘preparedness’; no 
one has ever more clearly shown the straight path to peace.” 





HOW THE WAR MAY AID CATHOLICISM 


HERE CAN BE LITTLE DOUBT, says a prominent 
Anglican theologian, writing in The Church 
(London), that the issue of the war will be favorable 
to Catholicism. And he quotes several authorities and makes 
several observations of his own in support of this statement, 


Times 


tho he does not bring his article to a close without noting some 
tendencies in the other direction and some reasons for doubting 
whether the Catholic Church will really make a great permanent 
gain in the long run. The writer, Prof. Clement F. Rogers, is 
speaking as an Englishman and primarily of the religious results 
of the war in England. In the first place, the sympathies of 
Protestant England have been touched by the wrongs visited 
upon Catholics, and the mere fact of close contact with the 
Catholic Allies across the Channel has had a notable influence. 
To quote: 


‘“‘Our sympathies have been most powerfully called out by the 
sufferings of Belgium, and, owing to the nearness of our country 
to its coasts, Belgium and its people are in our minds more 
definitely associated with an active and living Catholicism than 
any other country, while Cardinal Mercier, by his splendid 
bravery, has identified his Church with the cause of his people. 
Moreover, our strong friendship with France is with brave 
military France rather than with the old Republican Govern- 
ment, with Cathotie France, that is, that has suffered first at 
the hands of her own sons and now from the violence of the 
Germans. 

‘Popular indignation has been fired by the injury done to the 
Cathedral of Reims and to the Catholic University of Louvain, 
by the destruction of hundreds of. parish churches and the 


And, what naturally greatly strengthens this tendeney-— 


“The enemy has been the characteristically Protestant 
people that glories in Luther as its great man. We have assumed 
that Prussia is responsible, not the South Germany which we 
have known and loved. There has been little doubt in our minds 
that the shooting of priests, the desecration of churches—at one 
place in France the German soldiers seemed to have danced in 
the church to the music of the organ—the destruction of altars, 
and the rifling of tabernacles have been deliberate.” 


In theology, ‘‘Prussia has been identified with aggressive 


Protestantism.’’ German Protestant theology fights Catholicism 


‘‘as something evil,’’ and ‘English non-conformity has largely 
relied on the work of German theologians.”” Now, however, 
apart from national feeling, English confidence in the accuracy 
and judgment of the German professors has been seriously 


shaken. Then, again, 


‘“‘The war has appealed to big interests. It has taught us 
internationalism. It has appealed to broad human needs and to 
universal sympathies. For pain and sorrow shared m common 
make us feel that all men are brothers. All this will favor 
Catholicism. It is creating a type of mind that will demand it 
in the future. ‘Don’t forget,’ writes an author in one of our 
popular weeklies, ‘that this war means in its final outcome a 
great triumph for Catholicism, whether Roman or Greek.’”’ 

Yet as against all this, the writer would eall attention to 
certain reasons for doubting whether the war will in the long 
run be favorable to Rome. For one thing, Russia and Servia, 
as this Englishman thinks, will be much more important than 
‘are Catholics of a type 
Moreover, says Professor 


before, and the people of both nations 
that will never submit to Rome. 


Rogers, 


“‘The undeniable moral failure of the Papacy will be a serious 
shock to its claims. It has proved quite unable to pronounce 
on the right and wrong of the cause at issue. ... . If Rome 
gains by her claim when no great stake is at issue, and attracts 
men by her definite offer of security in matters purely specula- 
tive, she must pay the price when she fails to meet a real need, 
and must not be surprized if she loses men who distrust those 
who promise what they can not fulfil.” 








THE MACHINERY OF FEEDING BELGIUM 


HILE TRINITY CHURCH CHIMES were pealing 

out ‘‘Crowns for the Valiant,” a Church of England 

clergyman found a new application for the sentiment 
in a Wall Street business office. He tells us that the words of 
the old hymn at first brought ‘‘echoes of monastic aspiration,” 
but his investigation of the business end of the Belgian Relief 
Work led him to believe the churchmen of old days must have 
meant more than mere physical courage when they spoke of the 
qualities that won crowns. ‘‘They meant capacity for doing 
things used stedfastly for some noble end”; 
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every man and woman in the civilized world, will be affected 
by the rise. It is not an easy thing to buy for 7,000,000 people, 
The business, if it is not to lead to disaster, must be gone about 
very skilfully, very cautiously, by men who possess a hard-won 
knowledge of the temper of one of the most capricious markets 
in the world. 

“There is the political situation to be taken into account and 
the Governments of warring countries are to be placated. The 
seas are strewn with mines, submarines prowl through the depths 
of them. War-ships rush across them. In the air are flying 
vessels of destruction. Each warring nation, being desperately 
in earnest, is jealous and suspicious. Some of them can not, 
some will not, feed these starving Belgians. The duty is laid 
upon America, because America alone both 





and he adds: ‘“‘So may we, interpreting their 
words in our modern way, sound out their 
tune over the babel of Wall Street, since 
modern commerce and finance also produce 
these men of effective strength of brain and 
will to use their powers for the good of the 
weak and helpless."” Canon Hannay, who, 
besides being a Chureh of England clergy- 
man, is a novelist and dramatist under the 
name of ‘‘George A. Birmingham,” tells us 
in the New York Times of the vastly com- 
plicated business methods that keep the 
7,000,000 helpless Belgians from starvation: 


‘“They set before me a map of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, with the American seaboard on 
the west of it and the European on the east. 
Right across the map stood two rows of pins 
with colored heads, red or blue. In _ the 
European ports, in Falmouth and especially 
in Rotterdam, were little groups of white- 
headed pins. In the American ports were 
more pins, black-headed. 

‘Each pin was a ship. Loading here a 
black pin stood for her. Sailing east a blue 
pin, moved every day, marked her progress. 
Sailing west in ballast, she became a red pin. 
In port, or loading, she was white. 

‘**T did not count the ships, but there was 
a very large number of them. On the walls 
of the room were huge blackboards, and on 
them, written in chalk, the names of ships, 
their tonnage, the port and date of their 








HERBERT C. HOOVER, 


Who has entire charge of the dis- 
tribution of food for the seven mil 
lion starving people of Belgium. 


ean and will. The Commission for Belgian 
Relief must enter into the fields of diplomacy 
and persuade the great Powers to let its 
ships pass freely, to recognize its flag at least 
as a secure protection. 

“The immense difficulty of this business of 
feeding the starving Belgians began to vrow 
plain to me. I realized that the men who 
proposed this Commission of Relief are 
something more than slipshod administra- 
tors of petty charities. They are engaged 
in a work which demands for its proper 
execution the qualities by which great affairs 
are carried on and great fortunes made—the 
organizing capacity of the banker, the patient 
wisdom of the statesman, the keen foresight 
of the merchant. 

““T saw that the equipment of the service 
of Mammon might be—there before my eyes 
actually had been—taken over and used in 
another service for wholly unselfish ends. 
The building in which I sat overtopped the 
church beside it. But the spirit of religion 
had taken possession and was using for 
altruistic ends the very faculties which the 
world regarded as dedicated to its meaner 
service.”’ 


Buying and collecting and carrying are 
not the whole story of saving a starving 
people. There is also the process of dis- 
tribution; and among the evil chances that 


beset well-intentioned administrators there 





are “overlapping and _ waste,” 





departure, the nature of their cargo. The 
names were various, the dates and ports changed. The cargo 
was always the same—food. 

“In England to-day, in France and Germany, too, I suppose, 
many men keep maps, and mark them with lines and groves of 
colored pins. We look at these maps, and are reminded, as they 
move from place to place, that here or there victories have been 
won and the war-gods have claimed fresh victims. This map, 
in a New York office, showed the progress of the spirit of another 
god. The ships marched to save, not to conquer. 

“Tf the long procession of these ships ceases, if the ocean on 
this map is left bare of pins, 7,000,000 people, victims, not 
makers, of war, will starve. The imagination boggles at the 
attempt to realize so desperate a thing. Yet it is literally true. 
Between this vast number of Belgian people and starvation 
there is nothing but this continuous procession of ships. There 
is no other food except what these ships bring, and tho a man 
had the gold that Midas made he could not buy what would keep 
life in him. 

“*T was shown another map, and then another. These were 
of North America. On the one were more pins, stuck in, hap- 
hazard as it seemed, in various places. Each represented a 
collecting station where the food which the ships carried was 
gathered. On the other map were painted squares and oblongs, 
red, blue, mauve, and on these were figures, meaningless to me, 
but which told the instructed reader what the freight-rates are 
from every region to the seacoast.”’ 


It sounds an easy thing, where money is plentiful, and the 
disposition prevails, to buy food for starving people. But 
“The buyer who steps in to buy thousands of tons of wheat 


ean not buy as a woman might buy six loaves of bread. His 
action affects the market price, raises it so that not only he, but 


‘leakage 

through dishonesty and theft,’ or even the 
“degrading sense of dependence forced upon self-respecting 
The Canon believes none of these evils is occurring in 


Belgium: 


men.”’ 


“Certain members of the Commission, American citizens in 
Belgium, have devised an amazingly simple and yet effective 
system by which those of the Belgians who are in a position to 
pay for their food are able to do so, and endure no stigma of 
pauperism. In some provinces it is possible to buy a book of 
coupons, like a railroad mileage-book, and these can be exchanged 
at a baker’s for a supply of bread sufficient for the household. 

‘**Elsewhere a kind of bread bonds is sold. To the bakers 
sufficient flour is issued for the making of bread to meet the bonds 
or coupons issued. Drastic measures have been taken to punish 
bakers who adulterate or misuse their flour. 

The Belgians themselves are cooperating with fine devotion. 
Banks—French, English, and Belgian—are advancing money to 
individuals against securities which are not now, and perhaps 
never will be, realizable. They are making loans to business 
houses which wish to continue paying at least part of the wages 
of their employees. This money is exchanged for food coupons, 
or bonds, and rations are served out alike to those who pay and 
those who can not. Soup-kitchens are established for the abso- 
lutely destitute, and such vegetables as can be had are given them. 

“The whole business of distribution is organized, down to the 
minutest detail, and worked by local committees, under the 
direet control of members of the Commission. The committee 
in London watches over and negotiates the difficulties which 
arise with the various Governments. pias 

“But the giving must go on. The war continues. While it 
continues, and for at least six months afterward, this elementary 
duty of feeding the starving must be done.” 
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OuNnt ¢ : t . P 1 ‘ P . 
ane HERE are poets who have deliber- My soul springs winged and away, | But their greatness had no meaning, no picture 


2, al 

> lel ately held themselves aloof from the peggy 3 a wild duck’s nest above | , Bao rere car. Coe ; a a 
re flying common life of mankind, sheltering, as | —— are Pee re tere Te 
sperately they said, the flame . oa yn a “sine | Or when night finds me toiling still, Thinking: the sooner ended the more we have 
can not, the winds of the w orl J ut these have | T am back again on the greening hill, == = = |  =maimedand slain;...... 

y is laid not been the poets Ww ggg ee endure A shepherd-boy at set of sun, But later when sleep forsook me the placard 
one both in grateful remembrance. e great poets | Folding his happy sheep and knowing all his flashed again, 


- Belgian are the poets who have loved mankind, 
who have sympathized, and understood. | 
Edwin Markham’s most famous poems, | 

“The Man with the Hoe” and “Lincoln,” Many an anthology, and many a scrap- 
owe their strengt h largely to their author’s oo po oP ager — a But They were heaped in desolate places, who heard 
love of humanity. He is an accomplished | tH¢ phrase friends with life at last” 1s not their country’s call, 

artist in words, but that alone would not characteristic of this poet. Edwin Mark- And went out singing to battle, and now—lay 
account for these poems. His passion for ham seems always to be ‘‘friends with quiet all. 

nen Ww 4 ay ° | life.’’ afar in steep- , ities » 1s 5 
ae 10 social justice, evident in nearly every poem | ife. And afar - a roofed cities, the homes of the 
el are enemy dead, 


# os : . sc rit , » . ; ac (| | 
ninistra- he has written, is vividly exprest = this FRIENDS WITH LIFE Went up the prayers of women who knew not yet 
peautiful legend. It is taken from his new of their fall, 
book, ‘The Shoes of Happiness, and Other By Epwin MARKHAM And voices of other women who wept uncomforted. 
Poems” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 


| tasks are done. | Burning my inward vision in the lonely deep of 
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Give me green rafters and the quiet hills, III 

THE ACCUSING GOLD Where peace will mix a philter for my ills— By EmiAN HUGHES 
Rafters of cedar and of sycamore, 

Where I can stretch out on the fragrant floor, 
And see them peer—the softly stepping shapes— 
By the still pool where hang the tart wild grapes. 


Let it be radiant—flowering into script 
As some deep valley of the sky, wind-whipt, 
Flowers into stars upon a stormy night. 


By EpWIN MARKHAM 


. Servic - P 
ieee It was when Ferdinand was king 
Let it be humble—as an altar scorched 


my eyes Te 2 ark in ali > ri 

whe dn In Naples, back in a little ring . . : | : ‘ 
used in of He years, forgot and gone There on the hills of summer let me lie | By suppliant fires to Death, the grim, untorched 
h ends A whit of ae across the dawn. On the cool grass in friendship with the sky. God of oblations that besmirch the light. 
ped the A little legend of those years Let me lie there in love with earth and sun, Let it be generous—from its unique page 


And wonder up at the lightfoot winds that run, 
Stirring the delicate edges of the trees, 
And shaking down a music of the seas. 


Stays to proclaim their toils and tears— 
One little legend that, I wit, 

Is in the Book of Judgment writ. 

And now the accusement of this rime 
Will cry it into the ear of Time. 


Erased the scorn-pricks of the super-sage 


religion : 
Whose thorny olive puts all doves to flight. 


ing for 
ich the 
meaner 


So, let it thrill, like some sweet cantatrice, 
Bringsome old book—*‘ The Romauntof the Rose,’ | Our souls in prison then to win release— 
A song through which the wine of morning blows. The placard that at last shall publish—PEACE! 
Let me stretch out at friends with life at last, 


Forgetting all the clamors of the past— - 1 h b B : 
The broken dream, the flying word unjust, Surely there must be many a poet in the 


The failure, and the friendship gone to dust. | suburban trains that daily ply back and 


, The king, to bind with crafty hold 

Ing are St. Francis of Castellamare, 

Flung to the friar a purse of gold 

(You should have seen the courtiers stare!), 





tarving 


of dis- A thousand ducate as an alms forth across the Jersey meadows. Why, 
es that » To lay within God’s empty palms. | : then, have these picturesque wastes been so 

But Francis, friend of man, stooped down, In a recent prize-contest, the London | long uncelebrated? Mr. Teall (in a poem 
S there And snatching a coin from the impious purse Westminster Gazette selected ‘* The Placard”’ included among his ‘‘Vagrom Verses,” 


leakage (Stamped with the Prince’s royal crown, as a subject for the contestants. We quote | published by Richard G. Badger) is the 
But stamped more deep with the people's curse) | the three winning poems. The second is | first, so far as we know, to discover their 
ee: . as ee ee | perhaps the most moving, but Miss poetic possibilities. The opening lines of 
hie: | —_ Blood trickled out for all to know! | Hughes’s theme is more interesting and ‘The Marshlands” are commonplace, but 
Ting In dramatic than either of those selected by | the poem grows more vivacious and 
“The gold that props your pomp and pride. . Damon’ and ‘‘T. hee C. The third colorful as it goes on. 
: Behold the people’s blood you draw stanza of her poem, however, is sO aw k- : 

zens In Through stealthy’ treasons of the law. wardly phrased as to be almost meaningless. THE MARSHLANDS 

Tective This blood proclaims the griefs and wrongs 
tion to Of them to whom the gold belongs. THREE POEMS ON “THE PLACARD” 
yma of Give all to them, if you would give Oh, the marshlands of New Jersey, 
ook of The gold into God’s hand, and live.” I Oh, the broad moors near the sea, 
hanged 4 By T. E. Cc. Where the salt wind off the ocean 


ven the 


“Take back your gold,”’ the friar cried, 


By EDWARD M. TEALL 


10ld. : 5 , Wanders far and fast and free. 
bakers Here is & charming echo of the poet 8 Blotted with rain in a cold, cloudy street 
‘heads boyhood in the F ar W est. The irregularity Was hung a placard, wet with a deeper pink. Oh, the tide in winding channels 
isl of the rhythm has its own value in making | And there, where the way curved to a furniture- Hidden in the meadow grass, 
punish the poem intimately colloquial. Its appeal shop, Where the hulls unseen, ghost vessels, 
‘ has much the same quality as has William I read, ‘‘ The Fall of Troy’’—ten years of wonder Gliding schooners bayward pass; 
votion. Butler Yeats’s “Lake Isl: of Innisfree.” Thinn’d to a windy sheet, dripping with rain. 
ney to ; = The glancing plumes of Hector, and Scamander And the nodding and the lisping 
erhaps Crested to the wrathful skies, and white Helen Of the zephyr-haunted edge, 
isiness THE HEART’S RETURN Like the mist of a mountain gorge in black rocks And the mallow’s flaming petals 
wages Fray'd with the gold sun, on the storm-sodden On the sluggish ditch’s edge. 
upons By EDWIN MARKHAM wall of Troy— 
: Ten years put into a word, stream’d like a beacon, And the meadow-lark, sky-scaler, 
vy and When darkened hours come crowding fast, One of innumerable fire-points in a great land, Mounting up on tiny wings, 
» abso- A thought—and all the dark is past! Brought over the tempest-angry teeth of the black Flooding upper space with music— 
them. For I am back a boy again, straits, Largess free, but fit for kings; 
to the Knee-deep in heading barley in a Mendocino glen. A spark of flame, soak'd paper, a rose-wet placard! 
er the And the fleecy flocks of cloudland, 
mittee I can not ever be so sad II Browsing o’er their sunny leas, 
which But one thing still will make me glad— —— And the flitting of their shadows, 


That hid spring in the Suisun hills: Playing with each vagrant breeze. 
My heart keeps going back to it through all the ‘“*Enemy’s Terrible Losses’’—in letters of red on 
earthly ills. white Oh, the brave life of the marshes, 

The placard flared its message out through the Jersey’s moorlands, green and wide; 
How often when the brood of care mist and rain; | And the brotherhood that crowns it, 

Would hold me in a hopeless snare, Enemy’s terrible losses—I saw the figures plain, ! Blowing wind and flowing tide. 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


143 Putnam St., 


Detroit, Michigan. 


March 1, 1915. 


Grand Rapids,Mich. 





MADE ON A BURROUGHS STATSMENT MACHINE 














Need more money in 
your business ? 


If you had a larger cash 
rapital would it help / 

There’s one way to get 
the wse of more money 
without paying a red 
cent for it. 

Collect the money 
from those who owe it 
to you. 

You’re doing that 
now’ Of course you are! 
But collect more promptly 
and you'll have more to us: 
—more of your money. 

Get vour statements out 
the very first day of the 
month instead of the fifth to 
the tenth. 

First statements get check- 
ed up first and paid first asa 
rule; and when money runs 
shy it’s the late statement 
that waits. First comers get 
paid. 


Many business men are 


wishing they had the use of 


more money to discount their 
bills, vet are overlooking a 
very real opportunity to get 
that money without a penny 
of interest or cost to them. 


\Burreus 
49 BURROUGHS BLOCK 
MICHIGAN 





DETROI 


Other business men have 
found that the Burroughs 
Statement (figuring) Machine 
gets statements out promptly 
that bring money in promptly 
—furnish more cash capital 
without cost. 


A regular Burroughs /ig- 
uring Machine prints figures 
while it adds, subtracts. 
multiplies, or divides them 
always accurately and much 
more rapidly than by hand 
and brain. 


The Burroughs Statement 
Machine does a// the regular 
figure work of the office and 
besides that prints the month 
(Mar. ), the day (12),°°Dr.”’, 
“Cr.’’, and. **Bal.”’ 


lor the small business, 
there’s a small Burroughs 
and larger machines for more 
extensive uses. Let us tell 
you how the Burroughs 
handles figures and gets oul 
prompt statements for others. 
The information comes in a 
16 page bulletin called 
**Customers’ Statements”’ 
that will be mailed to you 
free upon request, 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKs 


AN AMERICAN BOY’S DIARY IN 
EUROPE IN 1813-1827 


Gallatin, James. A Great Peacemaker, 1), 


Diary of James Gallatin, Secretary to Albert Gallatin 
1813-1827. With an Introduction by Viscount Bryee, 


lilustrated. Large 8vo, pp. xiii-314. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the ray 
material of literature sometimes out weighs 
in value the finished product. This diary 
which is largely the naive record of unusu. 
ally rich experiences in a historic environ. 
ment, possesses more interest than might q 
formal work of history on the same period. 
The diary is that of James Gallatin, son of 
Albert Gallatin, who was chiefly responsible 
on our side for the Treaty of Ghent; it is 
day-to-day reeord of the Anglo-American 
peace negotiations, the centenary celebra- 
tion of which has been overshadowed by 
the world-war. .The book is put forth as 4 
tribute—and it is a worthy one—to the 
memory of a man to whom fairly may be 
conceded the title of honorable fame. 

In 1875, James Gallatin handed to his 
grandson, Count Albert Gallatin, now resi- 
dent in London and responsible for this 
publication, a large sealed packet contain- 
ing his diary frem 1813 to t827, together 
with other important documents. What 
was to prove a precious literary legacy had 
been thrown aside and almost forgotten. 
“On reading it,’ writes Count Gallatin, 
“TI found it of the deepest interest. This 
decided me (after weeding out large por- 
tions and suppressing anything that might 
offend) to offer it to the publie.’’ He goes 
on to explain that the diary throws “a 
very clear light’? upon the Treaty of Ghent. 
Coneerning his distinguished ancestor, the 
‘Great Peacemaker,”’ he gives some inter- 
esting details. This American statesman 
was born at Geneva in 1761 of an aristo- 
cratic family and early came under the 
influence of the revolutionary doctrines 
which were then in the air. At an early 
age he had imbibed the ideas of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Condorcet; and when at 
nineteen he was.about to he started upon 
his career as a lieutenant-colonel in the army 
of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel by his 
grandmother, Madame de Gallatin de 
Vaudenet, in whose household he had 
been brought up, his answer was, ‘‘I will 
not serve a tyrant.”’ A sharp box on the 
ear decided his fate, remarks his great- 
grandson. He then suddenly disappeared 
and was next heard of in America in con- 
nection with a letter dated May 24, 1780, 
from Benjamin Franklin to Richard Bache, 
Postmaster-General of the United States, 
recommending to that official's ‘‘ Civilities, 
Counsel, and Countenance Messieurs Gal- 
latin and de Serre, two young gentlemen 
of Geneva of good families and very good 
characters.” 

The traditional shrewdness of Franklin 
for once was amply vindicated. At forty 
Gallatin was not only Secretary of the 
Treasury in Madison’s Cabinet, but a power 
in the councils of the young Republic and 
the brain and hand of the Administration 
in an acute financial crisis. Viscount Bryce, 
in a fine introduction, compares him to 
Alexander Hamilton, ‘another naturalized 
American citizen,’ and asserts that he had 
resumed the financial policies of the great 
Federalist statesman and had brought the 
finances of the country “into a sounder 
condition than ever had been seen before.” 
His conception of public life and political 
conduct seems to have been of the Roman 
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type. Upon his retirement, both John 
Jacob Astor and Alexander Baring made a 
generous offer to him for a share in their 
business. Both offers were refused with 
the reply: ‘“‘A man holding the position 
| have must not die rich.” 

Judged as a literary achievement, Gal- 
latin’s diary puts in the shade many other 
memoirs The style is naturalness itself, 
the naturalness of a youthful, enthusiastic 
observer placed at the center of great 
events, surrounded by the ornaments of 
life, set in the epoch of Napoleon. The 
events and personages of a period which is 
so remarkable that it stands unique in the 
recent history of the race, and remains 
uneclipsed, save by events now taking 
place under the eyes of the living, are here 
presented as in a series of glorified photo- 
graphs taken by a young-eyed joyous boy. 
it is history under the guise of naiveté. 

Viscount Bryce, in summing up the merits 
of the book, gives the roster of famous names 
mentioned, ineluding most of the celeb- 
rities of that time in France. He remarks 
that there are in the book many interest- 
ing side-lights on the history of the time. 
“The anecdotes,’ he writes, ‘‘are often 
slight, and there is a good deal of scandal, 
but it is so softened by the lapse of a cen- 
tury that even the descendants of the 
persons implicated need not greatly care. 
The anecdotes and the gossip present a 
lively picture of the society of the time, 
more dissolute in France, more intemperate 
in England, more crude in America.” 


DICTIONARIES FOR THE OFFICE, 
HOME, AND SCHOOL 
High-School Standard Dictionary. James C. 
Fernald, L.H.D., Editor. Pp. 894. Illustrated. 


New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.50 net. 
With thumb-index, $1.80. 


Desk Standard Dictionary. James C. Fernald, 
L.H.D., Editor. Pp. 894. Illustrated. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.50 net. With thumb- 
index, $1.80. 

One might wonder, as he handles these 
handy volumes, what Dr. Samuel Johnson 
would say, could he look up and see the 
strides made in lexicography. Here, in a 
compass of 894: pages, are given 80,000 
words and phrases, 30,000 more than in 
Johnson’s dictionary, and in light, easily 
handled volumes, far different from the 
ponderous tome that contained Johnson’s 
labor of seven years. If he were told that 
this was an abridgment of a much larger 
work containing five times that number of 
words, one can imagine him exclaiming, 
like Dominie Sampson, ‘‘ Prodigious!”’ 

Dr. Fernald and his staff have given the 
last word in dictionaries of a size suitable 
for desk, college, and school use. The 
books are printed in clear, readable type 
on a thin paper, and contain ‘‘every 
worthy word that will be found in the 
reading of standard English authors, or of 
the best class of current literature.” Be- 
sides this, in one alphabetical order, are 
found a large number of biographical and 
geographical entries, so that the reader 
will find whatever information he wishes 
In one vocabulary, which is an entirely 
new idea in the smaller dictionaries, and a 
great time-saver. 

One can not help being struck by the 
up-to-date quality of the information. 
Such words as communiqué, laissez-passer, 
ete., found daily in the war-news, are 
fully defined, while the taking of Antwerp, 
Brussels, Louvain, and Maubeuge is re- 
corded, with the dates, together with the 
names of generals on both sides of the con- 
flict, French, Joffre, von Kluck, ete., with 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 


Tarvia Road in front of War College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Better Roads 
and Lower Taxes— 


The automobile has radically changed the problem of the 
road builder. What is required now is a form of road con- 
struction which will not only give a good surface the whole 
year round, but which will be able to withstand motor 
traffic. 


Tarvia furnishes the solution. 


aA 


Tarvia is a dense, viscid coal tar product. It is made in 
several grades to meet varying road conditions. Used in 
road construction it forms a matrix about the stone, making 
a tarvia-concrete which is waterproof and automobile-proof. 


As it is slightly plastic it is not abraded by automobile driv- 
ing wheels, but is simply rolled down smooth allowing no 
dust or mud to form. 


The cost of maintenance is so greatly reduced by the Tarvia 
treatment that its use is a real economy. 


Suburban streets should be treated with Tarvia to secure a 
handsome, cleanly, mudless pavement at low cost. County 
and state thoroughfares and highways should be treated with 
Tarvia to keep down maintenance expense. 


LAH NN 


Parks and cemeteries should be treated with Tarvia to make 
them dustless and fit for pedestrian as well, as motor and 
vehicular traffic. Boulevards should be treated with Tarvia 
because no other form of macadam will stand modern traffic 
the year through. 


PA 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities. the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company has organized a Special Service Department, 
which keeps up to the minute on all road problems. if you will write to nearest 
office regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will have 
the prompt attention of cnpedanell engineers. This service is free for the asking. 


If you want etter roads and /ower taxes. this Department can greatly assist you. 
) ad 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis % 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit «<tr 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Tue PATERSON Merc. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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The Descendant of Champions 


The same spirit of fitness that prompts those who love 
the finest of pedigreed horses and dogs, directs their selection 
of National cars. 






















The National shows its superiority and class by its appear- 
ance and performance. Its blue-blooded strain is apparent 
even tho you may not be familiar with its long history of 
successes. This new National Six is not of nondescript an- 
cestry, but is the lineal descendant of the World’s Stock Car 
Champion, and of the International soo-mile race record 
holder for “Made in U.S. A.” cars, on the Indianapolis 
Speedway. 















































The National has always been a leader—not waiting until 
forced to follcw the example of others, but preceding others 
with higher standards of efficiency, beauty and comfort in 
advance of the recurring seasons. National Sixes $2375. 









Seven distinct new styles—roadsters or touring cars with divided front seats 
and disappearing auxiliary seats. Special bodies up to $2850 including Coupe, 
Cabriolet and Parlor Car with individual adjustable arm chairs. National Sixes 
develop any part of 55 h. p. at fuel efficiency up to 17 miles per gallon. 








NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


























THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND ORTHO- | PARCIMONY IN NUTRITION 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 


‘ By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
3 B oo be ty — ae Pata —— ‘/ Leer sag Frugality in nutrition, to the author’s mind, is utterly 
ions © 1 re n oO! 10) ics. pose: 2: 
Third revised eye 8vo, = 5 vagal naw. With nearly one Cath, goer ee race. 12 m0, 
tone illustrations. postp: 
FUNK &Ww VAGNALLS COMPANY, pi 8.. NEW YORK FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 


MOTOR-CARS “story™ 


A great story covering neys of cars through swamps, across 
every phase of the amazing deserts, over mountains, through streams, 


. romance of the motor-car— etc., etc. A great big book, profusely 
curious and novel early motor-cars—var- 






















































ious modern cars—powerful racing cars— and beautifully illustrated. Of keen 
famous tests of various types—New York interest to all auto owners; chock full 
to Paris race—military armored cars of vital facts and especially valuable 
—motor driven guns—fire-fighting cars for those engaged in any phase of the 


—agricultural motors—sensational jour- automobile business. 
Large octavo, cloth; 368 pages. $6.00 net; average carriage charges, 24c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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the pronunciations of their names. There 
are over 6,000 discriminated groups of 
synonyms and antonyms, and 1,200 illys. 
trations. A comprehensive list of foreign 
phrases is given, with their translation jp 
English. These dictionaries will be used 
extensively in schools and colleges, and on 
the desks of every business man who wishes 
to have at hand a light-weight reference. 
book that will help him (and his stenog. 
rapher) to keep his English ‘“‘up to the 
minute.’ 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Wiley, Harvey W. The Lure of the Land, 
8vo, pp. 368. New York: The Century Company, 
$1.40 net. 

The ex-chief chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture has given the results of his 
own experience as a farmer, which he be 
came after he had reached the age of fifty, 
All that he tells us is based on experience, 
Dwellers in slums or pent-up city palaces 
may not agree with him when he remarks: 


“My idea of humanity would be a 
scattered population: all of the produc 
tive industries taken out of the cities and 
placed in the country, to which they 
properly belong, and the city_left only asa 
place of exchange.” 





If the reader has not yet felt the lure 
of the land he is likely to arrive at the 
author’s conclusion, or, at any rate, to 
agree with the enthusiastic spirit that 
prompted him to say and believe that 
agriculture ‘‘is the fundamental profession, 
that it is one in which a man ean have 
the greater opportunities for development, 
have broader views of life, and render more 
efficient service than in any other activity 
in which man engages.” The attractive- 
ness and point of the work are much en- 
hanced by forty-nine illustrations from 
photographs and an excellent index. 





Bliimner, H. The Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Translated by Alice Zimmern. Illustrated. 
Cloth, pp. 548. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $2 net. 

This handbook on ancient Greek life 
should serve as a companion to grammar 
and school studies in Greek history and 
art. Its easy, descriptive style and abun- 
dant illustration make it quite easy of 
comprehension. Mooted points are passed 
over without burdening the reader with 
discussion, and the topics, which cover a 
very wide range, are well ordered. 


Bacon, Edwin M. Rambles Around Old Boston, 
With drawings by Lester G. Hornby. Pp. 205. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1914. $3.50 net. 

Three men, an Englishman, an Artist, 
and an Antiquary, rambled about old 
Boston, so the writer of this book would 
have us believe. And what they saw is 
pleasantly described and no less pleas 
antly pictured. All the familiar historic 
buildings, all the residences of Boston lit- 
erati on Beacon Hill, all the streets and 
queer corners and burying-grounds, and 
mysterious passageways of old Boston are 
noted and their history told. We look 
across the roof to Bunker Hill with the 
Artist, find the site of Mistress Ann 
Hutchinson’s house with the Antiquary, 
and learn with the Englishman a little 
more of the glorious history of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Boston. Tho there 1s 
no effort at guide-book completeness, we 
venture to say that there are few spots 
worth seeing in old Boston to which the 
reader of this book will not find his steps 





directed. 
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In every detail of construction 
Federal Tires have Extra Strength 
assuring Extra Service 


Federal Tires are the only tires made with Double- 
Cable-Base. The strong double steel cables, imbedded in 
the base close down to the rim, permit the use of a soft 
and flexible bead-filler which cammot cut and grind into 
the side-walls of the tire. For this reason there are 


No Blowouts Just Above the Rim, No Rim-Cutting 


These strong steel cables anchor the tire firmly to the rim, 
so that it cannot rock. For this reason there is 


No Tube-Pinching and No Danger of Thrown Tires 


Equip your car with Federals this year and get the Extra 
Service that comes from all this Extra Strength. 


RUGGED TREAD 


Real Scientific Protection Against Skidding 


In the Federal “Rugged” Tread you get a value far beyond 
the selling price. It is a scientific non-skid tire. 
roadway, no matter in what direction the wheel tends to slip, 
the same required number of rugged studs are on the job to stop 
it—gripping the road tenaciously. 

Federal Double-Cable-Base Tires are made in 
all styles and sizes. ‘‘Rugged’”’ and Plain Treads 


Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Branches, Distributors and Service Stations in All Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 
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Another element of 
Paige Prestige 
































P itettnctiventns 


AIGE CARS are more than merely beautiful 
cars—that are distinctively beautiful cars. 







No matter where you may meet a Paige—on the road 
or parked among many other cars—you will recognize 
it instantly. Long and graceful—the very embodi- 
ment of power and dignity—this car stands out among 
all other motor cars with an individuality all its own. 
Quite unconsciously you find yourself saying, ‘There 
goes a Paige Six.”” And you utter these words either 
with the Pride or Desire of ownership. 











No discriminating man or woman can resist the appeal of the 
exquisite European stream lines—the impressive “ bonnet’’—the 
roomy seating accommodations for seven passengers—the modish 
one-man top and soft leather upholstery. So go to the Paige 
dealer to- -day. Let him give you a demonstration in either the 
“Four” or “Six.” This is the first step—and a sure step—to 
Paige ownership. 
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The supreme dollar-for-dollar value of Paige Cars 
is established by comparing them, feature for 
feature, with any and all other motor cars of lower, 
equal and higher price. We don't have to ask the 
intelligent purchaser to make that comparison. 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
1202 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit 
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Four ‘*36”’—$1075 
Six ‘46’—$1395 































Feared Speed 
No Vibration 


Spe eed rowboat motors,” Double. 
the power --n0 ra’ * 





The Indication of Ill- 
ness 1s Bodily Tem- 


i THERMOMETERS asap 


Fever 
Ty COS Thermometer 


“J eliminate risk, worry and need- 

less visits to the physician. 

Most dealers sell Secs Fever, Bath, 

Desk,Candy, Window,Cabinet, Trav- 
» eling, and Maximum and Minimum 

Thermometers, 

Go to your dealer first. If he does not have’ 

Trees Fever Thermometers (like illustra- 
\| tion) or will not order for you, send us his 
| mameand address with $1.50 and we will 

send you one. Valuable booklet A-4 

“*Health and Comfort’’ on request. 
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Farquhar, J. N. (M.A.). Modern Reli 
Movements in India... 8vo, pp. xvi-471. New fom 
Macmillan Company. $2.50 net. 


This volume, based on lectures by Mr. 
Farquhar at Hartford on the Lamsop 
Foundation in 1913, is by far the most 
informing book published for a century on 
present-day religious conditions in the great 
peninsula. It is the result of wide reading, 
personal investigation, interviews with 
living representatives, and diligent corre. 
spondence. It covers such ‘‘theistie” 
societies as the various ‘‘Samajes,” the 
many reform movements intended either 
to ‘“‘purify” or to ‘‘reinstate’’ the old 
faiths, those tendencies which look to 4 
religious nationalism, and efforts at socia| 
reform. The result is a bird’s-eye view 
which enables us to understand very well 
indeed the situation in ‘‘sectarian India,” 

In covering so much ground the author 
has necessarily had to make brief the de 
scriptions of the individual ‘‘sects.”’ But 
he approached his task in a commendable 
spirit of sympathy—a sympathy that 
would hardly have been possible a genera- 
tion ago. Only once has he broken through 
limits either of moderation or of brevity; 
in his treatment of theosophy he has given 
full scope to a decided antipathy, and has 
devoted the disproportionate amount of 
93 pages to the exposure of Mme. Blavat- 
sky and the subsequent developments. 

Apart from this—was the game here 
worth the candle?—the volume is to be 
warmly commended. 


Dickinson, Helen A. German Masters of Art. 
With 4 illustrations in color and 110 in monotone, 
4to, pp. 284. New York: F. A. Stokes Company, 
$5 net. 

This volume presents a complete survey 
of the history of German art from medieval 
times through Diirer and his school, after 
which it fell and remained under Italian 
influence, until comparatively recent times. 
Miss Dickinson’s object is to show German 
art as the reflection of the German national 
character, its ideal being, as she says, not 
beauty but expression. After brief intro- 
ductory chapters on the German nature, 
the medieval book-illuminators, and _ the 
period of early fresco-painting, she opens 
her history proper with the school of 
Prague, which sprang into existence in- 
directly through the influence of Giotto, 
and mainly through the desire of Karl IV. 
of Bohemia to make his capital a great art 
center. The rest of the book is divided 
into three main sections, devoted respective 
ly to the schools of Cologne, Swabia, and 
Franconia. Miss Dickinson has sought out 
her materials in many remote districts and 
obscure hamlets; her record is remarkably 
full in details, tho she strikes one as being 
somewhat uncritical in her general ideas 
and grasp of organic development. She 
devotes, for example, no more space to the 
great figures of Kranach and the elder 
Holbein than to several obscure earlier 
masters, but she wisely emphasizes the 
equally great and little-known Matthaiis 
Griinewald. It will surprize many readers 
to find that early German art is almost as 
richly interesting as the universally known 
Italian art of the same epoch. 


Venosta, Giovanni Visconti. Memoirs of My 
Youth, Translated by Rev. William Prall, D.D. 
With introduction by William Roscoe Thayer. Pp. 463. 
Bostonand New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4. 

Giovanni Visconti Venosta writes these 
memoirs for the benefit of nephews. He 
gives a detailed account of the vital years 
in the founding of the new Kingdom of 
Italy, from 1848 to 1860, in which Garibaldi, 
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Mazzini, and Cavour were associated with 
the Italian Risorgimento, and with all 
of whom, especially the latter, the author 
had personal and intimate relations. 
Noteworthy historical matter is presented, 
sociz! groups and conditions are described, 
and an interesting personality is unfolded. 
Life in the city of Milan is portrayed with 
light on the youth of that city in the 
supreme period of Italy’s unifaction. 
Visconti Venosta, on account of his youth, 
was an onlooker at first, but later played 
an active and important part in the strug- 
gle. His elder brother, Marquis Emilio, 
was, from youth up, in the thick of political 
plotting, and so the author had every oppor- 
tunit y for acquiring information from the 
insid e 

Bourne, Henry Eldridge. = Revolutionary 
Period in Europe. — PP. 494. New York: The 
Century Company. $2. 

In this suites volume Professor 
Bourne traces the revolutionary movement 
in Europe from the year 1763 to 1853. This 
movement was of a political, a social, and 
an industrial character, and did much to 
improve the condition of Europe at a time 
when Rousseau could say, ‘‘Man is born 
free, and is everywhere enchained.’’ The 
half-century which is treated of in the 
work takes the French Revolution as the 
great central event and traces its vibrating 
effects through England, Germany, Italy, 
and Austria. The writer devotes six 
chapters to a description of European 
conditions under the old régime with its 
almost absolute monarchy, its peasantry 
suffering from the oppression and exactions 
of a ponderous aristocracy, and commerce 
and trade largely controlled by monopolies 
of various kinds. He shows in his ten 
chapters devoted to’ the actual revolution 
that this cataclysmic event was a natural 
precursor to the Napoleonic era. 

Over half of the period with which he 
deals was taken up with warfare, and 
Europe was kept in a state of turmoil very 
similar to that which we are witnessing 
to-day. On this account especially the 
book is likely to find many readers. The 
style is suecinet, and largely consists of 
names and events, to which the writer 
by his charming style and his mastery 
of the vast apparatus indicated by his 
ample bibliography has lent a lucid interest 
as instructive as it is valuable. The book 
forms the seventh number of the Century 
Historical Series, edited by George Lincoln 
Burr, of Cornell University. - 

Hope, Laurence. India’s Love Lyrics, In- 
cluding the Garden of Karma. Illustrated by 
Byam Shaw. 4to, 158 pp. New York: John Lane 
Company. London: Wm. Heinemann. $5 net. 

Laurence Hope’s Indian Love Lyries need 

no introduction to a publie addicted to the 
flavors of the East. They are well known 
both from their numerous editions and 
from their music as set to many an air. 
The present issue is notable above the rest 
in that the poems form the basis of illus- 
trations by an artist whose birthplace was 
India, who therefore has not imitated, but 
was inspired by the art of the great penin- 
sula. The way between imitation and in- 
spiration is long, and only he who needed 
not to learn, only to express that which he 
had from babyhood seen and felt and in- 
breathed, could have traversed the weary 
distanee. The publishers have risen to the 
oceasion, and in glorious type on pages 
widely margined, within covers that de- 
light the eye, have given text and twenty- 
four illustrations in color in a form that can 
but please the lover of fair books. 
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'O you as a car owner, New Departure 
Ball Bearings mean more power—more 
mileage on less gasoline—they not only 

outwear your car, but increase the life of its 
mechanism and 
reduce your up- 
keep expense to 
a minimum. 
















































New Departure 
Ball Bearings ac- 
complish all this 
for you because 
they are the most 
efficient device 
you can install in 
your car for elim- 
inating friction. 













































































This is the bearing that takes up every 
thrust, strain, cramp, wedge, or shock 


















—Vertical, angu- 
lar or horizontal—under all 
conditions—whether it bein 
the light pleasure car or the 
heaviest commercial truck. 




































Whes oat einige mgmect Nothing can roll so easily 
show uy acne cess’ as a ball because of the 

very small area of con- 
tact—~no unnecessary sur- 
faces to create frictional 
resistance—no binding, 
rasping, or wedging to 
waste the power of your 
motor—trouble proof—no 






























Notable success under the sever- 


ities of taxicab service demon- adjustments necessary. 











strates New Departure Ball 
Bearings as more than equalto 
ordinary demands. 











Our booklet just issued,— 
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Beh ke my 6/88 “New Departure Ball 

SP ~-¢ e883 = =©6Bearings and What They 

jane <. al 82 Mean to the Car Owner,” 
=f will tell you how to know 

BC. =z a= = =your car better. Write at 






: once for your copy, and as 
New Departure Double Row . 
Ball Bearings carry maximum @ Matter of convenience, 


load per size. Indispensable for 


truck subject toemergency over- please ask for Booklet —” 


loading and overspeeding. 


































The New Degaitare Maiakotarag Company 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, — B 
Connecticut wert T0161 Bab 


: 22-4 Great Eastern Street, Londen, E.C. Freeport, Copenhagen, Denmark 
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MODEL 80-F.0.B. TOLEDO 


For months they had planned it. 


It had been the subject of discus- 
sion almost every evening. 


They had decided to get an auto- 
mobile—all of their own! 


So to town they finally 
prepared to buy. 


Car after car was examined. They 
favored the Overland, but knew of 
others, and father was determined to 
get the very best for the very least 
money. 


They saw, and were driven in them 


went— 


they ordered—an Overland. 
Next came the big initial thrill— 


that first ride! 


It was wonderful. 
beamed with joy. 


Father drove—and he drove with 


the ease 
and skill 
ofa veter- 
an. The 
Overland 
is SO sim- 


were So si m 

Thelongt 
it ride with 
ness. There 


They all fairly 


Handsome catalogue on request. Please addres) 


“*Made in U.S. A.” 


The Willys-Overland Company, 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamil, 





d accessible. 


ung rear springs made 
cushioned smooth- 
’much solid comfort. 


’ Ohio 


Every- 
thing was 
so con- 
venient 
and prac- 
tical. 
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And in that first ride father knew 
that he had selected that which had 
given him the greatest motor car value 
for the very least amount of money. 


That ‘‘first ride’? has shown a better 
life to hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican families. 


Possibly you have your first ride still 
coming. If so, see our dealer and have 
it in a brand-new Overland. 


See him to-day. Buy an Overland 
and save money. “Do it now.” 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Model 80—$1075 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


Model 81—$850 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


NEW YORK. U.S.A, 


UNITED STATES CANADA 
$1075—Model 80—5 Pass. Touring Car . . $1425 
1050— Model 80—Roadster - 1390 
1600—Model 80—-4 Pass. Coupé ... . 2150 
850—Model 81—5 Pass. Touring Car . . 1135 
795—Model 81—Roadster 
1475—Model 82—Six—7 Pass. Touring Car 1975 


U. S. Prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Prices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ont. 














ANVILLE 
SERVICE 











This is the minimum fuel saving 
which is guaranteed to users 


“CARTER 
CARBURETOR 


(Multiple-Jet) 


Any J-M Service Branch will install a 
Carter Carburetor for thirty days’ trial. 
Test it while touring—in traffic—on hills 
—through mud—any way you choose. 
If it does not save you at least ten per 
cent in fuel and give you greater power 
and flexibility than you now secure, we 
will refund your money, less the actual 
cost of installation. Special Outfit for 
Ford cars, $17 complete. 
Write for booklet 


Other J-M Auto Accessories 


Long Horn; Jones Speedometer; J-M Non- 
Burn Brake Lining; J-M (Mez: er) Soot- 

f Spark Plug; J-M Auto Clock; Johns- 
Manville Shock Absorber; J-M Lens (Non- 
Blinding); J-M Tire Pump; J-M Narco 
Tire and Top Repair Materials; J-M Dry 
Batteries; J-M Automobile Tape; J-M 
Packing and S. A.E. Gaskets; J-M Fire 
Extinguisher; ‘‘Noark’’ Enclosed Fuses; 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out. 


3069 Write for booklets 


H.W.JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 


296 Madison Ave., New York 


47 Branches Service Stations in All Large Cities 



































Ouch's; Our Way. 
““Snickity Snack Saves 

Your Back.’’ 
You can now trim your 
lawn close to flower beds, 
trees, shrubs, buildings, 
fences, etc. No stooping. Pre- 
vents dulling mower on walks. 
Will not bark trees or 
bushes. Better than mow- 
ers for terraces and small plots. The 


VICTOR  Gipper 


is so light and simple a child can 
handle. Cuts smoothly and 
goes where lawn mower can’t. 
Self-sharpening. If your 
dealer doesn't handle it, we 
will send{it prepaid on re- 
ceipt of $3.00. 

Agents Wanted. very 
lawn owner a prospect. 
Liberal commission. This 
is a Big Proposition for 
hustlers. Write. 





Ask 
Your 
Dealer 


\ 


VICT = SPECIALTY CO. 5 
1 Cook Street . ; 
Canton Ohio 4 VA oma 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A FACTORY WHERE CONVICTS ARE 
MADE MEN 

HOMAS MOTT OSBORNE is busy 

demonstrating the fact that Sing Sing 
prison can be made into a factory for re- 
pairing broken lives. Meanwhile, Henry 
Ford is attempting the same thing outside 
of prison, in a real factory of his own. 
Can either of these men accomplish what 
they seek to do with these man-factories of 
theirs? To this question Henry Ford 
replies: 





I can do it, but I do not claim to have a 
man-factory. I have an automobile-fac- 
tory where we do something more than turn 
out machines. The best thing for you to 
do is to come out to Detroit and see exactly 
what we are doing and find out what we 
have done. Then you can judge for your- 
self. Words never count for mych in this 
world. It’s deeds. 


Receiving this answer, says a writer in 
the New York Sun: 

I went to Detroit, and thence to High- 
land Park. One of the first questions I 
asked was: 

“You say you can make men; what do 
you call a man?” 

The answer came quickly: 

“One who stands four square to the 
world in reference to the functions that 
should be absolutely right, with regard to 
himself, those who are dependent upon 
him, and society in general.” 

*““How do you make men?” 

““By the application of horse sense.” 

‘Horse sense,” it appears, led Mr. 
Ford to establish within the walls of the 
Ford factory a sociological department, 
where a force of eighty men keep records 
of the ex-criminals already employed by 
the Ford Company, and of the other men 
who were put to work solely because ‘‘ they 
needed the uplift of work and good pay 
to turn them from ways of evil into ways 
of good.”” Every applicant for a position 
with the company whose antecedents are 
doubtful is personally investigated, if it is 
intended to give the application serious 
consideration. The facts of the man’s past 
must be known by the department, altho 
the past does not greatly matter in the 
selection or rejection of the applicant. 
The one all-important thing is the mental 
attitude of the man at the present time— 
his frame of mind when the inspector calls 
upon him. If he is accepted, however, he 
is, for his own good, carefully watched. 
In this there is justice only, for— 

Nobody realizes more than these people 
do that promises of reform are easily 
broken and that good intentions have their 
assigned place in the infernal regions un- 
less they are supported by actual perform- 
ances. Every one of the 14,000 men 
comes under the purview of the sociological 
department at least three times a year, 
whether he has a bad record or has all his 
life lived a decent and respectable life. 

But there is no prying or spying. No 
inspector goes about among the man’s 
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How to Order 
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ETTER lightahead of your Ford 
is now possible with a complete 
Gray & Davis electric lamp equip- 
ment. These lampsare of attractive 
design and excellent workmanship. 
Silver - plated reflectors. 
bulbs (with dimming feature) con- 
form with city ordinances. Prices: 


Ford “Special”? Lamps 
Headlights (single bulb) per pair, $5.00 
Headlights (doublebulb) perpair, 6.00 
Tail Light, separate, . . . 1.00 
All 3 lamps (with single bulb) 6.00 
All 3 lamps (with double bulb) 7.00 


If your dealer hasn’t these lamps 


DEALERS: 


Write today for our Proposition and Terms. 


Gray & Davis Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


in stock, he can order them for 
Or—you may secure them 
direct from us, sending postal note, 
money-order, express check or cer- 
tified personal check. Add $1.00 
for carriage charges to any point 
west of the Mississippi or in Can- 
ada. Nodelivery charges elsewhere. 
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TO be had at a, 
good place where 
accommodation is 
made for travellers. 


hoc 


‘The World’s Best Table Water” 


Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 

From the famous 
White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis, 
Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y, 
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tradespeople to find if he pays his bills or 
asks his neighbors if he is beating his wife. 
The man himself is seen and questioned, 
usually in the presence of his wife or some 
other relative or friend, and always at his 
home or boarding-house, and his state- 
ments are taken absolutely on faith, with- 
out doubt or hesitation, unless there is 
reason to believe that he is concealing 
something. In the latter event he is faced 
with facts or reports and asked for an 
explanation. 

If he has fallen from grace he is en- 
couraged to take a fresh grip on himself 
and make another try of it. If he does not 
indicate repentance for a misdeed or for 
wrong living he is punished, but not dis- 
charged. 

It might be supposed that the men 
would object to this constant and _per- 
sistent watehing of their private lives and 
resent it. As a matter of fact, I made 
several trips on trolley-cars on which work- 
men quitting with the various shifts were 
returning to their homes, for the express 
purpose of getting into apparently casual 
conversation with them and finding out 
how they felt about this and some other 
matters incident to their employment in 
the Ford works. Not one of the number 
to whom I suggested that objection might 
well be made failed to reply that watching 
certainly was a good thing for many of the 
men, and what was good for one was good 
for all. Probably the boldness and the 
openness of the watchfulness save it from 
being misconstrued and resented. 

The work of Henry Ford and his socio- 
logical department can not fail to attract 
the interested attention of the skeptical, 
and many are those who are asking, ‘‘Can 
Ford make good?” Perhaps it is too early 
yet to tell, or even to speculate, but a few 
examples that are related of the working 
out of the Ford methods with the weaker 
members of his force offer encouragement 
to optimism: 


A woman telephoned that she wished to 
speak to this department. Over the wire 
she told the executive to whom she was 
directed that the wife of one of the work- 
men had asked her to inform the factory 
that her husband, who had been em- 
ployed in the works for several months, 
was giving indications of losing his hold. 
She wanted the Ford people to see if they 
could not help him. 

That night an inspector called upon the 
man and found him apparently yielding to 
the temptations of his former companions. 
The cheery word, the pat on the back, the 
encouraging smile of this inspector, all 
given without the slightest suggestion of 
patronage, seemed to have the desired 
effect, and the man exprest a renewed 
determination to take a stronger grip than 
ever and keep straight for what there was 
in it for him and his family. 

Another case, one that had gone a little 
further, approached a conclusion at the 
same time. A man now 24 years old had 
taken a girl away from her home and fled 
to Indiana. Her mother followed him there 
and had him arrested. He was sent to 
prison, but his behavior was such that he 
was paroled. He married the girl and tried 
to make a home for her. 

Driven from place to place because he 
was a paroled convict, and apparently for 
no other reason, he applied for and se- 
cured work in the Ford factory. He 
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Kelly-Springfield Tires Now Sold 
on New Adjustment Basis 


Hereafter when adjustments are necessary 
they will be made on the following basis: 
Plain tread, 5,000 miles; Kant Slip tread, 
6,000 miles. In Ford sizes, plain tread, 
6,000 miles; Kant Slip tread, 7,500 miles. 


The word “adjustment,” however, rarely figures in 
Kelly-Springfield speech or correspondence. In 1914 
the total adjustments on 


Kelly-Springfield 


Tires for the whole United States were less than one 
per cent of sales. You get your tire service in unin- 
terrupted mileage—not in adjustments. 


That’s because Kelly-Springfield tires are made s'!owly 
and carefully by hand from the kind of 
real rubber that gives real mileage. 


Send to 229 W. 57th St., New York 
City, for ‘‘Documents in Evidence.’ 
which tells the experience of others 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats is nearly 
three times larger then the 10-cent size. By sav- 
ing in packing it offers more for your money. 

















Quaker Oats | 
Habits 


How They Cling 


There is no food habit more 
persistent than eating Quaker 
Oats. 

It starts in infancy, because 
mothers know it as the ideal food 
for growth. In boyhood it’s the 
vim-food, in manhood the luxury. 

One never finds another food 
with such flavor and aroma. 

That’s because we have made 
oat food a dainty. We pick for 
this brand just the big, rich grains. 
We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. And, by a long-heat 
process, we make them into 
extra-luscious flakes. 

Do you know that folks eat a 
billion dishes a year of delicious 
Quaker Oats? Do you know that 
the mothers of a hundred nations 
send here now to get them ? 

Yet any store will supply you 
Quaker at no extra price. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Extra Luscious Flakes 

Every oat flake is a battery of energy. 
Each dish is a mine of power. It creates 
vim and vitality. It supplies the capacity 
for study and for work. For 2000 years 
oats have stood unique as a vim-food. 

Make this dish inviting Serve it at its 
best. There exists no reason why every 
home, rich or poor, should not serve Quaker 
Oats. 

10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Cooker 


Each package of Quaker Oats con- 
tains an offer on a perfect double cooker, 
made of pure aluminum. It is made to 
cook Quaker in the ideal way. 
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brought his wife and their two children to 
Detroit and theré set up a pleasant and 
comfortable home. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he thus violated his parole, and the 
Indiana officers sent out a police-warning 
for him. He was traced to the Ford works 
and arrested. 

Mr. Ford himself took up the matter, 
and, after a thorough investigation and a 
long talk with the young man, laid all the 
facts before the Governor of Indiana, and 
asked for executive clemency. I myself 
saw the long telegram from the Governor, 
which arrived while I was there, expressing 
his sympathy and interest, and saying that 
a pardon would probably be issued within 
a few days. Meantime the man was 
paroled to the Ford factory, continuing his 
work and supporting his children and his 
wife, who is devoted to him. Right living 
and fair workmanship seem to be all that 
counts with these people. 

Another ‘work that the sociological de- 
partment undertakes is that in which 
families are brought together and re- 
conciled to the point of living in comfort 
and harmony. In one instance of which 
we read it was discovered that a man 
who had been at work in the factory for a 
long time had abandoned his wife and two 
children in Canada five years before, and 
set up another domestic establishment in 
Detroit: 

The matter was discust with him, but 
he said he could not and would not live 
with his wedded wife; he would give up his 
job first. After several interviews he con- 
sented to meet her and talk the matter over. 

At his expense the woman was sent for. 
An inspector met her at Windsor just 
across the river on the Canadian side, to 
conduct her to the interview. The im- 
migration inspector refused to allow her to 
enter this country because she had no 


‘means of support. The man was taken to 


Windsor, therefore, to meet her. After 
a long talk he said he would break up his 
present establishment and take her back. 
Still the immigration inspector insisted 
that the plan was hazardous and would 
not allow her to enter. 

So the man took a house in Windsor and 
is living there to-day with his wife and 
children. Only a few days ago—and the 
reunion occurred nearly a year ago—he 
came to one of the executives of the socio- 
logical department and thanked him for 
bringing them together, saying that he was 
happier and more contented and that his 
wife was all he formerly thought she was 
not. More than fifty families have been 
reunited in this way. 

At another time a professional thief at- 
tempted to get employment by what were 
practically hold-up methods. His hold- 
up scheme failed, but, in view of his 
necessity and earnestness, he was given a 
job just the same: 


One evening last summer a rough- and 
tough-looking individual rang the bell of the 
residence of N. A. Hawkins, the Ford sales 
manager. Mr. Hawkins answered it him- 
self, and a conversation something like this 
took place: 

‘*Are you Hawkins, of Ford’s works?” 

“Tam. What can I do for you?” 

““Give me a job. I am a burglar and a 
hold-up man, and I’ve served twenty years 
in several prisons for my crimes. I’m tired 











of it all and want a job; and I’m going 
to get it or somebody is going to suffer.” 

“Ts that so? Well, what will you do if 
I don’t give you a job?” 

“Tl get mine. I’ve a wife to support 
and I’m going to get some money for her 
and me.” The man unfastened a ys. 
pender-button and pulled a_ black-jack 
from inside his trousers. ‘‘T live at No, 
- Street,” mentioning a very tough 
neighborhood, ‘‘and I'll use this on some. 
body before I get home. If I can’t get 
money honestly [ll get it dishonestly.” 

“Put that thing away,’ said Mr. 
Hawkins, ‘‘and come and see me in the 
morning. But don’t bring the black-jack 
with you. If you have to go hungry be. 
tween now and then, go hungry—just to see 
how much you mean by saying that you 
want to get money honestly. I won't give 
you any, and if I hear of a hold-up to-night 
between here and where you live [’'l|— 
well, I'll give you such a talking to when 
you come to my office to-morrow that you 
won't forget it in a long time.” 

The man came in the morning and got 
his job. He is at work there still and be- 
having himself excellently. He is carrying 
a bullet in his body that Sergeant Me- 
Donald, of the Detroit police, fired into him 
after a daring burglary, literally blowing 
him off the roof of a three-story house. 
That he landed in a big snowdrift was all 
that saved his life. He comes now to Mr. 
Hawkins’s office every once in a while to 
talk with him, for anybody has access to 
any man in the office building any time he 
has need to see him. Not long ago Bill 
opened a bank-aecount. 

‘The first time I ever went into a bank,” 
he told Mr. Hawkins, ‘‘except to get the 
lay of it or rob it.” 


In the Ford factory, as has already been 
intimated, a man’s past matters little, 
but his ‘‘present’’ matters a great deal. 
This man’s “present”? grew better and 
better, as he developed into a first-class 
workman. He was the sort of workman 
in whom Henry Ford is always most 
interested; therefore it was natural enough 
that, when opportunity offered some time 
later, Mr. Hawkins should arrange a meet- 
ing between this man and his employer. 
Mr. Ford was led through the factory 
casually to the place where Bill was work- 
ing. We read on: 


‘Hello, Bill,” said Mr..Hawkins. “I 
want you to shake hands with Mr. Ford.” 

In the din of the factory Bill did not 
quite distinguish the name, but he stuck 
out a black and grimy paw and gript the 
hand of Mr. Hawkins’s companion with a 
will. Nothing was said about him or his 
life or his work, and the men passed on. 
That afternoon, after quitting time, Bill 
came to Mr. Hawkins’s office. 

“Say,” he said, ‘“‘‘do you know what 
they are telling me down in the shop?” 

‘‘No. What?” 

“That that was the boss that shook 
hands with me—the big boss that owns the 
works. Was it?” 

‘“‘Sure,”” answered Mr. Hawkins. ‘* Why 
not?” 

“Well,” said Bill, ‘if Henry Ford will 
walk into his shop and shake hands with 4 
man like me, he can have all I’ve got. 
Anybody who wouldn’t go straight for 4 
man like that is a fool and deserves all he 
gets.” 
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When Seneca meets Seneca 


This Seneca Indian Chief, Wy-ten-ac (Quick Eye), with his years of 
training, Cannot get as accurate an impression of the things he sees 




























as can any Boy Scout with the Seneca Scout Camera. 
é, There’s both education and fun in taking pictures 
with 





Seneca 
CAMERAS 


for Roll Film HilmPacks or Plates 


Simple, quick, sure, accommodating any make of 
film or plate, these serviceable cameras 
open your eyes to things about you 
} and keep an intensely interesting 

record of happenings and events. 


There’s a Seneca that will just suit you no 
matter whether you want a sturdy little 
Knockabout Scout Camera for $2.00, a 
new Folding Scout for $8.00—the most re- 
markable camera value you have ever seen 
—or a Folding Roll Film Seneca with as 
complete equipment as can be desired. 








If youwant to know real Camera satisfaction, 
it will pay you to become acquainted with the 
entire tribe of Seneca Cameras; then select the 
model that meets your requirements. 


Send To-day for a Copy of the 


1915 Seneca Handbook 
Free for the Asking 


It not only describes all Senecas and Seneca sup- 
plies, but is full of new ideas on picture-taking; 
tells about lenses and shutters; shows how to 
obtain proper effects,etc.,etc. Ask for your copy. 


DRUGGISTS, STATIONERS, JEWELERS and RETAILERS 
Who want to sell Cameras, take notice 


27 Seneca Dealers have written an advertisement for Seneca 
Cameras—which it will pay you to read. Send for a copy on 
your letter-head and we will also send complete information 
about our new Camera Departments which can be installed 


for $50, $75 or $100. Write now. 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Company 
281 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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IN STEEL SASH THAT SLIDES 


ID you ever see a vertically 
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light 


It Slides 
Up and Down 


vice. 


Write for the details of 
this newest member of 
the Fenestra family 


operated easily—without bind- 
ing—and yet 'gave absolute 





AAA 


A NEW 
MODEL 


sliding steel window that 


her protection? 


That problem, which has 
bothered steel sash makers for 
years, is solved by the new 


NESTA, 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF."’ 


Vertically Sliding Sash 


addition, this new sliding 


window has all the advantages 


liar to its type of construc- 


It is easily washed. 
It admits the use of screens, 
shades and wire guards. 


moves in the familiar way 
and down. 


It does not protrude fromthe 
walls when open. 
Like all other Fenestra sash, 


ically sliding type is de- 


signed to give maximum day- 


and perfect ventilation 


and it carries the same Fenestra 
guarantee of quality and ser- 


DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 41 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BEAVER} 


WALLS & CEILINGS 
<a) 


TRADE 





BOARD 


to 










wall-paper, easy to decorate. 
Ww’ rite at once for free samp 
Uses.”’ 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


Branch Offices in Baltimore, B 
Kansas City.Mo., Minneapolis, N 






free from cracks. 


All about our free design and decoration service. 
The Beaver Board Companies, 130 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For New Buildings or 


Remodeling 


Saw it like wood—nail panels 
studding—then paint—put on 


decorative strips. 


Result—beautiful, durable interiors, 
No more repairs, no 
Relief from lath and plaster troubles. 
le and book *“*BEAVER BOARD and: Its 
Address 


ston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, 


ew York City.Omaha, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 















A LITTLE-KNOWN BURBANK 

66 O burbank” prac. 
tically a legitimate active verb jy 

the ‘‘United States language,” 


is by this time 


in the same 
**fletcherize”’ and ‘‘ kodak.” 
So far, however, it has been the genera] 
notion that there was but one “‘ burbanker,” 
the original Luther himself. It now appears, 
on the authority of the Portland Oregon ian, 


” 


eategory with 


that there is another, one Rey. George 
Schoener, the village priest of Brooks, 
Oregon, in the beautiful Willamette Valley, 


about nine miles north of Salem. 


paper says of him: 


This 


While no doubt a number have heard of 
his work with roses, little attention has 
been aroused, but roses is not the extent 
of his work. How few know of the other 
plants that he has developed and _ js 
developing? Only a few intimates know 
how he has improved and beautified the 
hawthorn, what he has done to give 
Oregon a new berry that promises in time 
to lead all, or how he is working on and 
has nearly perfected a September cherry, 
These are only a few of the things that 
he has done and is doing, and yet here is a 
genius living right in the midst of the 
Willamette Valley, of whom the world has 
heard little. He has had no trumpets 
to sound his praises, like Burbank, yet his 
work is, if he is permitted to continue, 
not second to Burbank, for Father Schoener 
is a trained botanist and scientist and his 
work is carried on entirely along scientific 
lines. 


We are told that while Father Schoener, 
like the traditional prophet, attains to 
little fame or honor in his own country, he 
is widely- and well-known abroad, and in 
England, France, and Germany is regarded 
as the exponent of Mendel’s 
of plant life and evolution. His 


recognition in 


greatest 
theory 
this country is mainly 
limited to the Department of Agriculture. 
Proof of his esteem there is shown in the 
fact that they 
nearly 1,000 plants for tests and analyses, 
in the hope that he may make 
them prove 


have sent him this year 


some of 
beneficial to mankind. We 
read: 


All of this work Father Schoener has 
had to take on his own shoulders, and it 
has been no small burden, either physically 
or financially, for the poor parish priest 
to bear. He has had no assistance what- 
ever either from the State or commercial 
bodies or Government, but he has been as 
good a soldier in the cause of producing 
something to benefit mankind as he has 
been to the Church, and he has assumed 
the burden cheerfully, for no one can help 
but feel that it is a burden for a man of 
his physique to carry water half of the 
night from a well to keep his plants from 
starving during the long summer of the 
Willamette Valley, for the loss of one of his 
precious seedlings might mean the ur 
doing of more than a year’s work. This 
is only one phase of physical burden that 
he has assumed, and the financial burden 
has been equally heavy, for, to continue 
in his scientific work to improve. fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers he has had to 
sacrifice bodily comforts to get the ma- 
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terial with which to continue his experi- 
ments. His few friends have done for 
him what they could, but if Father Schoe- 
ner this year could have a helper to relieve 
him of the physical burden of caring 
for his thousands of precious seeds and 
plants it would be a wonderful help to 
him and aid Science. 

My surprize has been great when I 
realize how Father Schoener has had to 
struggle along in such an isolated place as 
Brooks, away from the center of learning 
and with only the most modest equipment, 
for be it known that he has no place in 
which to set up a library, the one great 
companion to the truly scientific man. 
The fact that his condition is such can 
possibly be attributed largely to his own 
modesty, which has prevented him from 
calling attention to his work. 


Doubtless to some this pursuit of ‘‘ paint- 
ing the lily’? may seem of little significance, 
but we are urged to remember that all the 
vegetable life upon which we now subsist 
and are utterly dependent was brought 
within our reach and made nourishing for 
us in just the same way in which Father 
Schoener, Burbank, and others are work- 
ing. Only, in the case of the ‘‘ burbankers”’ 
the process of evolution is sped up and 
directed. As we are told: 


It is by scientific hybridization that 
Father Schoener hopes to improve the 
flora of Oregon. It is his keen imagina- 
tion, backed by his knowledge of botany, 
his faith in Mendel’s theory, his strong, 
skilful fingers that perform the operation— 
often difficult and nearly always delicate 
—of pollenization, that points the future 
road for his endeavors. 

It is not enough to have experts on soil 
and superior cultivation in our agricul- 
tural colleges, nor is it sufficient to study 
chemistry, how to apply successfully 
certain chemicals, either as a preventive or 
remedy against diseases in plant life. It 
is not enough to know the superior meth- 
ods of cultivation and propagation. Before 
all this comes the fixation of new types, 
the making of new varieties by a careful 
study, breeding, crossing, and recrossing 
of our wild species with already existing 
good varieties, to prevent degeneration. 
A rejuvenation must take place from time 
to time by the influx of new, untainted 
blood, and this new blood should come 
from those plants suitable but which are 
native of our State and which grow and 
flourish without the aid of man. 


It has taken us many years to master the 
natural foree of electricity, yet already 
Father Schoener, working alone and much 
handicapped, has succeeded in taming 
evolution and causing it to bring forth 
results that are both concrete and prac- 
tieable. Among these: 


_ His new berry, resulting from the cross- 
ing of the raspberry and the Oregon wild 
blackberry, is already known to _ his 
friends, but even few of them know what 
steps he has taken in the last year by a 
further hybridization to improve the 
yielding qualities of this berry, so that 
when fully developed it will produce the 
greatest yield of any kind of berry. Only 
two or three of his most intimate friends 
know of what he is doing with the wild 























The eye zeeds good light. 

Unless you have the kind of light best suited 
to your particular business, you are wasting 
money, wasting efficiency and wasting employees’ 
health. Every cent you waste comes out of 
your profits. 


It will pay you to get good light—more work, 
better work, bigger profits. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
helps you get Good Light 


We make all kinds of globes and shades. Alba is 
the best. Alba softens the light from high-power tungsten 
lamps into agreeable, efficient illumination. Alba dis- 
tributes the light to where it is needed. Alba pays for 
itself in the money it saves (in current) and the money it 
earns—more and better work. 


= i Peg ct — Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Desk lamps in this 
room were removed after installing Alba. 
Good Light means Good Work 
You can’t expect a man to work at his best 
in poor light. The efficiency and health of the 
whole body are directly related to the eye. 


Free Pamphlets on Good Light 

Get the facts about Alba light for your home or your particular 

business, by sending coupon below for one of the Lighting Articles 
listed and a Portfolio of Individual Suggestions. 












1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres 

2-Department Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches 
4-Stores 8-Banks 


Send me 
Individual 
Suggestions and 

Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co A iat eae 
Pittsburgh ; 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Reg. U.S Macbeth Evans Glass Co 
re or... Ltd Toronto 






The coupon is for your convenience [/3” 
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Serves you right- Food or Drink -Hot 
or Cold when where & as you like 


For the picnic it 
woulda’t bea realpicnic 
without THERMOS with 
its hot and cold bever- 
ages: to say nothing of 
the food jar and the 
THERMOS lunch kit. 
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For the country club. 
A THERMOS carafe of 
chilled water conve- 
niently placed makes 
for health and comfort. 
The judicious use of a 

THERMOS lengthens life 


For the fisherman. How 
pleasant it is when the 
fish are “few and far be- 
tween,” and the sun 
pours down till the var- 
nish cracks on the canoe, 
to know that Taremosis on 
hand to “‘serve you right.”” 
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More than ten million 

Thermos vessels are in use 

throughout the civilized world 
HERMOS products are used by motorists, yachtsmen, 


travelers, explorers, hunters, fishermen, office workers, 
and in lunch kits by children at school and workingmen at 
the factory. 

Every member of the family from infancy to old age has 
daily use for Thermos. It is indeed a good servant, both in 
and away from home. 

THERMOS bottles in the nursery save work, worry 
and even life, by keeping the infant's milk ice-cold, pure, 
sweet and bacteria proof. 

THERMOS gives great comfort to the sick, aged and 
infirm—saving many steps for those who have them in care. 

THERMOS Carafes and Jugs are ideal for keeping an 
ever-ready supply of ice-cold water, tea, coffee or other bev- 
erage for day or night use; or any liquid may be prepared 
in advance and kept piping hot until ready to serve. 

THERMOS Food Jars are convenient for keeping ice 
creams, salads, casseroles, chowders, etc., at the proper tem- 
perature until served. 

Originally expensive, Thermos vessels are now sold by 
leading dealers at popular prices. 


Bottles from $1.00 up Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Carafes and Jugs from $3.00 up Lunch Kits from $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations that all tempera- 
ture retaining bottles are Thermos vessels. For your pro- 
tection and ours look for the name THERMOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 


Write for an interesting book on Thermos which 
tells you why the same bottle keeps liquids steam- 
ing hot for 24 hours or ice cold for three days. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 


New York San Francisco Toronto 
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For the automobile. 
How easy iti:to havea 
dainty lunch ‘on the 
road’’ when THERMOS is 
along to take good care 
of the hot coffee, cold 
milk or other beverage. 


For the hunter, THer- 
MOSis as necessary to “‘a 
good day's shooting” as 
gun and ammunition. 
The thoughtful sports- 
manis never without his 
‘THERMOs with its hotor 
cold drink as desired. 


For the yachtsman. The 
joy of a day on the water 
fades if everything that 
should be hot is coid, and 
everything that should he 
coldishot whenlunchtime 
comes. Thermos looks after 
this important matter. 
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calmonberry to make it more useful to 
man, or how out in the woods of the foot- 
hills he has under his careful charge wild 
crab-apples, which he has pollenized in 
various ways along scientific lines in the 
hope that he is making one step forward 
in developing what may eventually be the 
perféct apple; for possibly the wild crab- 
apple has in it that quality of plant blood 
which, properly nourished and developed 
into an already good apple, will make the 
present good apple perfect, as to size, 
color, yield, and keeping qualities. 


He has even undertaken what might be 
called an edible rose, a crossing of Spitzen- 
berg and Jonathan apples with a rose- 
plant, in an attempt to make fruit follow 
flower on our domestic rose-bush. Further: 


His experiments and progress with 
nuts, both wild and cultivated, cover a 
wide range, as does also his work with 
yarious bulbs and flowers, such as dahlias, 
gladioli, and tulips. Take also his work 
with ornamental shrubs, just one, for 
instance, and how many in Oregon know 
that he has produced a hawthorn with 
beautiful red crimson fruit? Think of 
eating large, fine, ripe cherries from the 
tree in September, yet Father Schoener 
hopes to make this a reality within the 
next year or so, for he has already achieved 
distinct and successful steps along this 
one line. Then, also, there is tenderly 
eared for in his garden a hardy apricot, 
and his work of improving prunes and 
plums is another big undertaking that will 
bear results. 


It is time, we are thus shown, that 
Father Schoener should be recognized in 
this country as one of our great men. His 
work with roses alone proclaims his worth, 
and, in England, 


The enthusiasts of that country look 
with confidence to him to develop future 
roses that will outrival anything now 
known, for it is firmly established not only 
in England, but also among the great 
rosarians of the East of this country, like 
E. G. Hill and Robert Pyle, that by the 
eareful scientific following of Mendel’s 
theory the perfect rose will be produced, 
and as Father Schoener is regarded as 
the greatest exponent of Mendel’s theory 
they look to him for the suecessful demon- 
stration of this theory, as it is realized 
that his scientifie attainments are such 
that if the theory is to be demonstrated 
in roses he is the logical demonstrator. 

England’s greatest rosarian, Miss E. A. 
Wilmott, V. M. H., who is recognized as 
the world’s greatest authority on wild 
roses, is intensely interested in the work 
of this poor village priest in Oregon. 
Altho separated by more than 6,000 miles, 
she has held out to him hope and en- 
couragement, and so great is her faith in 
What Father Schoener can accomplish 
with Mendel’s theory that she has sent 
him from her garden this year more than 
1,000 plants of wild roses, plants that have 
been gathered by her privately employed 
explorers in all parts of the world, in the 
hope that the scientist in the little Oregon 
town can find among these specimens that 
drop of plant blood that is going to pro- 
duce better roses, if not the perfect rose. 
The Canadian Government knows Father 
Schoener ‘and his work and has called on 
him for aid, for from an expedition sent 





far into the frozen North came back a 
wild rose, so hardy that it survived through 
winters when the temperature gets 40 
degrees below zero. This curious plant, so 
hardy and strong, has been sent to Father 
Schoener in the hope that, scientist that 
he is, he can possibly find in its make-up 
the blood which makes it thrive under 
severe weather, and when. once found this 
blood ean be united with the blood of 
other roses so that they also can likewise 
stand severe climatic conditions. 





WHEN FOUR HUNDRED LIVES HUNG 
ON A HALYARD 


Ww the Leipzig went down off 
the Falkland Islands, in the engage- 
ment of December 8, it was noted that she 
refused to haul down her flag, and, in 
consequence, was swept beneath the waves 
in a torrent of shot and shell from the 
The New York Tribune 
now prints a chapter that comes as an 
ironic sequel to the original story. It is 
told by a Mrs. Pope, of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, who heard it from Captain Luce, 
of the Glasgow, at a dinner given to the 
We read: 

The Leipzig fired her last shot and was 
ablaze inside. Her captain then ordered 
all hands on deck with their life-belts on. 
They gathered in.the waist of the ship, ex- 
pecting an explosion any moment. The 
halyard of the ensign was cut by a shot 
and the deck below was burning, also a 
storeroom directly under and around the 
mast. They could not haul down their en- 
sign, and one man who volunteered to climb 
the mast was burned to death. 

The signal-room was afire also, and 
the three green lights were discovered at 
the last moment in a box on deck. 

So there they stood, packed solid on 
the deck, and the Glasgow's last two 
rounds just mowed them down by fifties 
and sixties and strewed the bits far and 
wide. The captain sat in the midst of 
them, as calm as tho they were at anchor 
at home. He sat and talked and smiled 
and helped them to keep steady, and just 
at the end his cabin-boy found a big box of 
cigarets. He passed them himself to crew 
and officers. He was alive to the last, 
when they were standing on the upside of 
the ship as she heeled over and jumped 
with them, but went down and couldn’t 
be found. 

It was a most horrible situation, and the 
German officers said that just standing 
there on a moving and disabled ship, 
unable to make any signals at all to the 
enemy, waiting to be blown up any mo- 
ment, and in the meantime being killed by 
hundreds at every shot from the Glasgow, 
was enough to break the nerve of any man. 

Captain Luce said he never felt so 
horribly about anything in his life, but 
he could not have done otherwise, and 
run the risk of losing his ship by being 
torpedoed, and it might very well have 
been a ruse of the Leipzig to get the 
Glasgow within torpedo-range. 

Now here you have some war-news 
which is, as yet, entirely unknown, and 
likely to be for some time to come. Captain 
Luce himself looked ten years older. I 
am writing to Mrs. Luce, who was out 
here for three months a year ago. These 
poor navy women, what a terrible time for 
them! 


Glasgow, near by. 


officers of his ship in that city. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee 
Percolators 
Have the Pat- 
ented Pumping 
Device which 
means perfect, 
full flavored cof- 
fee. $7.50 upward. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Toaster 


Makes crisp, 
golden brown 
toast, right at 
thetable,12slices 
for one cent. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Grill 


Fries, broils, 
toasts, boils. 
Will cook an en- 
tire meal for two 
or three persons. 
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Home Needs 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Boiler 


For cooking 
eggs, making 
stews, soups, etc. 
May be used on 
the table or 
wherever hot 
liquids are 
needed. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric 
Tourist’s lron 
May also be used 
as a hotplateand 
has compart- 
ment for heating 

curling iron. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Tea 
Ball Tea Pot 


The correct 
method of mak- 
ing tea. Every 
cup tastes alike 
as there is no ex- 
cessive steeping, 
$7.25 and up. 

On sale at all good stores 

White for Free Booklets 
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New Britain, Conn. 
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Power withEconomy 


Unquestionably, if all Regal owners could give 
expression to their opinion of the dominant 
feature of Regal cars-—the one outstanding 
fact would be their unlimited power. 


They are always hungry for the hills, and at 
a touch of the throttle leap forward as only an 
engine, with surplus power, and perfect bal- 
ance can. Yet this power is secured with the 
greatest economy~. 


Now, there are Three Regals, all of the same 
rugged design and construction, which has characterized 
Regals for eight years. Surely~ among them is one, 
suited to your needs—and your pocket book. 
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A Light “Four” 106 inch wheel base $ 650 
A Standard “Four”. ........ 1085 
A “V” Type “Eight”........ 1250 





All are completely~ equipped—electric lights, horn and starter—one man 
top, demountable rims included. All are comfortably~ roomy, have full 
streamline bodies, and crown fenders, 


Regal Motor Car Co. 


724 Piquette «Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. | 
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Connectives of By James C. Fernald, WHEN YOU GET 
L.H.D. The “connec: | | ** BEFORE AW you will get a book of unique and 
English Speech. tives” of our language AUDIENCE” exceptional value. It indicates 
afford many pitfalls for those who would write new and original ways for speaking 
good English. This book is the best published to an audience with grace, force, and dignity, empha- 
guide to their proper usage. 12 mo, cloth, 334 pp., sizing the use of the will in cre ative rather than imi- 
$1.50 net. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y: tative public speaking. 12mo, cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 
-~Recollecti f Sixty Years 
ee 
By the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. By 
To attain the age of 92, and to have devoted over sixty years to public affairs, is unque stion- 
ably a record achievement for a statesman, and Sir Charles Tupper, the ‘Grand Old The 
\. Man” of Canada, is easily the doyen of the world’s politicians of today. 
» He i inaugurated the policy which led to the foundation of the Canadian Pacific Former 
} Railway; he provided for the first transatlantic steame r service to Canadian ports, 
“f and, inde d, has hed a great share in building up Canada’s prosperity. ‘ 
In a career that extended from a medical practise in Nova Scotia to the High Prime 
be Commissionership of the Dominion, Sir Charles Tupper was brought into contact 
with many of the men who have made the history of the past fifty years, and Minister 
his ‘‘ Recollections" give interesting glimpses be hind the scenes of international 
! politics. Of 
A great big Octavo book, over two inches thick, profusely illustrated with 
portraits, etc. A BIG book for BIG men, showing between the lines the 
policies which have resulted in Canada’s phenomenal rise. Canada 








$5.00 net; ar erage carriage charge,16 cents 


- | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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“KANSAS LANGUAGE” 


HIS is the phrase coined by William 

Allen White in 1908 to signify the king 
of speech that rings with true Kansan 
loyalty and idealism. But it has come to 
mean something else, too, the Kansas City 
Star makes note, and now frequently 
denotes the Kansas dialect. The existencg 
of a tongue peculiar to Kansas has beep 
doubted, but such doubts are now removed 
forever by the appearance of a Dictionary 
of Kansas Language, by Judge J. ¢. 
Ruppenthal, of Russell. Of this work we 
are told: 


Judge Ruppenthal gleaned his Kansas 
words, and their meanings, from. the 
Kansas newspapers, from his clients in his 
Central Kansas law-office, and from years 
on the judicial bench, hearing the Kansas 
language spoken from the witness-stand, 
Some of the words in the glossary are 
German; many of the Central Kansas 
settlers are native Germans and _ others 
Pennsylvania German and Dutch. Slavs 
and Seandinavians are equally represented, 
and Irish, English, Welsh, and Seotch words 
creep in at less frequent int¢rvals. 


The Siar quotes a few of Judge Ruppen- 
thal’s words and phrases: 


Armstrong, adj., operated by the arm as 
opposed to machinery; used jocosely of 
scythes, sickles, saws, ete. 

Black dishes, n. phr., cooking-utensils, 
by contrast with glass and china. ‘“‘I will 
leave the black dishes for her to clean up.” 

Brock, adj., speckled;  fleeked with 
white; as, a brock-faced cow. 

Chow, n., food, eating. ‘‘It’s about time 
for chow.” 

Cogilate, v. i., variant of calculate, sup- 
pose, ‘‘reckon.”’ 

Colonel, n., applied to auctioneers. 

Compushency, n., necessity; compulsion. 
‘**It was a case of compusheney, so I went.” 

Dead in the shell, adj. phr., utterly worn 
out. “If I have to go without sleep, I'll 
be just dead in the shell.” 

Diangling, p. a., contamination of diag- 
onalandangle. ‘He went diangling across 
the block.” 

Dog-robber, n., a menial servant of army 
officers; used by soldiers returning from 
the Philippines. 

Fine-haired, adj., fastidious. ‘‘ We can't 
please these fine-haired gentry.”’ 

Fleas in one’s nose, n. phr., chimerical 
notions. 

Goback land, n. phr., land once culti- 
vated but long since neglected. ‘* The grass 
generally is ranker on goback land than on 
prairie sod.” 

Grassoline, n., cattle-dung used as fuel. 
(Contamination of grass and gasoline.) 

Hog, v. t., to sow grain without plowing. 
“T just hogged my wheat into the stubble 
field.” 

Horsebacker, n., one riding on horseback. 

Huckle-jee bread. Children sitting with 
hands clasped over the knees rock forward 
and backward at the huckles, or hips, say- 
ing in singsong: 


My father and mother 
Are sick in bed 
And I must learn how 
To make huckle-jee bread. 


Then up with your feet, ¢ 
And down with your head, 
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And that is the way 
To make huckle-jee bread. 


Juberous, adj., dubious, doubtful. Also 
jubersome. ; 

Lowerarchy, n., Jjocose antonym of hier- 
archy.—16 Catholic Fortnightly Review, p. 
144. 

Me, n., my property. ‘‘He moved his 
fence several feet over on me.” 

Open one’s heart, v. phr., to be gener- 
ous, usually in irony. ‘“‘He opened his 
heart and gave a nickel to the cause.”’ 

Passing-on party, n. phr., a reception 
where guests are conducted along the re- 
ceiving-line. 

Seald, n., in the phrase to get a good 
scald on, to have good results. ‘I baked 
bread to-day and got a good scald on it.” 

Slanguage, n., humorous contamination 
of slang and language. 

Soddy, n., a house with walls of sod. 
“Only in the western counties are there 
any soddies standing now.”’ 

Sound on the goose, adj. phr., reliable; 
dependable—10 Kansas Supreme Court 
Records, p. 591. 

Topsy-stove, n., a heater with two holes 
on top for cooking. 

White horse or mule, n. phr., diluted 
alcohol used as a beverage. 

Winna, n., bindweed—used by Germans 
from Russia. 





DEATH AND LIFE IN A SUBMARINE 


OST somewhere on the ocean-floor lay 

the queer-shaped, smooth-skinned, 
finless leviathan known above the water as 
the F-4. It lay at rest and at peace, as tho 
well content to be assured at last of a per- 
manent abiding-place, secure in depths of 
its proper element. A little while ago it 
had been the slave of a number of smaller 
creatures of another world, adventurers in 
an alien element. But the slave may 
rebel, and rise—or sink—in revolt. Just 
now all was quiet within its dark interior; 
it was as if the small, fretting creatures 
would never again disturb its vast peace 
and grateful torpor. 

“T can see how those poor men died!” 
was the remark of Thomas A. Edison to a 
representative of a New York newspaper; 
and no one should be better able than he 
to visualize the fate that the men of the 
F-4 suffered, for he has long studied the 
problems of the submarine and has ex- 
pended much effort in attempting to de- 
termine safer and surer methods of equip- 
ping and managing this eraft. It was the 
chlorin gas that did the fatal work, as 
The Tribune quotes him: 


The danger to the life and health of those 
who go down in submarines will not be 
lessened until the possibility of the genera- 
tion of chlorin fumes is removed. 

What I can not understand is why they 
allow a submarine to hold tons of sulfuric 
acid, when some marine underwriters refuse 
to insure a vessel carrying large quantities 
of this acid, while others, if they take the 
risk, do so by charging a high rate. 

The trouble in the ease of the submarine 
is that the lead storage batteries are carried 
i a compartment surrounded by the main 
ballast-tanks. When sea-water is admitted 
to these tanks the boat sinks. This, in 
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THE LIGHT 
BAKER ELECTRIC 
COUPE 

$2475 


Think of it!—identically the same beautifully de- 
signed, expensively equipped Coupe which until 
now has sold for $2800. All the advantages of 
light weight combined with highest attainable motor 
car quality. Right up to the minute in its luxurious 
equipment features. 

Speed — 23 miles per hour. 

Mileage—50 to 85 miles per battery charge. 
Climbs any hill on good speed. 

Weighs a half-ton less than the heavy electrics} 


The Baker Double Drive Brougham $3000 
The Baker Roadster $2000 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Coupes, Broughams, Roadsters, Commercial Trucks 


The World’s Oldest Manufacturers of Electric Cars 
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THE TROUBLE WOMAN. A clever short story 
by Crara Morris, Small 12mo, 60 pages. Illustrated. 
gcc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs., New York. 


EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD 


By Dr. J. W. BALLANTYNE, of the Royal Matemity Hospital, Edinburgh 


In the rare sympathy with which the author approaches the subject of mother- 
hood, in the delightful literary style which characterizes every page, and in the 
intimate and frank nature of the advice that is given, we have here one of the 
best books ever written on this subject. Every young woman approaching 
matrimony as well as every ‘“‘expectant’’ mother should solve for herself the myster- 
ies of physiology through a careful reading of this work. 


A large book. Nearly 300 pages. Price $1.50. By mail $1.61 
Wrapped in plain, unlabeled package 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
taining new translations by AyYLMER MaupkE. 12mo, 
cloth, 372 pages, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York. 









































A roof of these shingles is 
more handsome than slate. 
The color is a beautiful soft 
gray. These shingles do not 
buckle, split, nor rattle. Nor 
do they give the roof the 
monotonous, flat regularity 
that slate does. ‘They are 
wedge shaped, are built up 
so that the butt end is of 
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will not crack nor blow loose. 
halves cost of laying. 


ROOFING has lasted 16 years. 


BIRD & SON, 


Established 1795 
CHICAGO, 1434 Monadnock Bidg. 


I Believe in This Shingle 


“Double width 


treble thickness, and go on the roof as wooden shingles do. 


NEPONSET | 
SHINGLES 


PATENTED 


are less expensive and lighter than slate. They 
Double width 


~: With a roof of Neponset Shingles you have 
seven thicknesses of weatherproof material be- 
tween the weather and your roofboards. 
thickness of the same material in PAROID 


Finally, Neponset Shingles are spark proof. 


154 Neponset Street 
East Walpole, Mass. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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On request, we will send 
you a copy of our book— 


“Repairing & Building” 


This book contains most valu- 
One able information and suggestions 
on building and repairing. Also 
tells the whole story of Neponset 
Shingles and other Neponset 
Building Products, 
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HOME GYMNASTICS 

According to the Ling System. By Prof. Anders 
Wide, M.D. This system of gymnastics has been 
designed on strictly scientific principles, aud has 
been recognized by educators throughout the world as 
the most valuable and practical one. 12mo, Cloth. 


50 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








READ ABOUT 
“TheWar and Christians 


in Persia” 


An article of absorbing interest by the Rev. S. G. 
Wilson of Tabriz, Persia. Seldom have the suffer- 
ings of a neutral nation been so great as those en- 
dured in Persia. They are as much worse than the 
sufferings of the Belgians as the Turks are more 
uncivilized than the Germans. Also 


“The War and French Missions” 


M. Alfred CasalisJof Paris, who describes the effect 

pF me conflict on the religious life and missionary work 

of French Christians. He quotes vivid letters from sol- 

diers in the trenches and tells of the effect of the conflict 

on Africans in the French mission fields of Basutoland. 

Other important articles appear in THE MISSION- 
ARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD for April, 1915. 

Price, 25 cents per copy—$2.50 a year 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 354 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “*Ranger.?? We 
will ship it to you on approval, freie ight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. pte er is absolutely genuine. 
Ww. TE TOD. a = big catalog showing 
WRITE TODAY | rt full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys I girls at prices —~ before 
equaled for like ‘quality. and § is a cyclopedia of seayeian, 
sundries and poate a biarele is information. It’s 
oo rear wheews, “inne 
bey eyclometors, equipment and parts for ail 
me ge at usual A limited number o 
secon —s Dieycles taken in’ trade will be closed out at 
once, at 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
— asample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 
t Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
w... and we can doit, You will be astonished and 
convin Do not a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1.172, CHICAGO, ILL, 























conjunction with other means; enables the 
boat to submerge. It is evident when the 
water is admitted to this tank it is unde 
pressure. The containing jars of lead Cells 
are made of fragile rubber, easily broken, 
Sulfuric acid leaks from these jars ang 
attacks the steel wall of the main ballast. 
tank with resultant corrosion. 

When the sea-water is admitted to the 
main ballast-tank the weakened wall gives 
way and the water floods the battery-tank. 
When sea-water mixes with sulfuric aciq 
in a lead battery, hydrochloric acid jg 
formed. This attacks the lead plates and 
produces chlorin gas. Also when a lead 
battery is submerged in sea-water, elee. 
tricity passes from the cells through the 
sea-water and liberates chlorin gas jp 
volume. 

We have no reason to believe, Mr. Edi. 
son assures us, that any other nation has 
any better luck with their under-sea craft 
than we have. Since none of our sub. 
marines have been used for their destined 
purposes as yet, we have heard nothing 
from them save catastrophe, and, by the 
same token, the only word that has come 
to us on the subject from abroad has been 
of casualties incurred in actual fighting, 
As long as the submarine navies of the 
world employ sulfuric-acid batteries instead 
of alkaline batteries, they must all run the 
same frightful risks. 

A decidedly brighter story of the sub- 
marine has been appearing of late, notes the 
New York Evening Post, in many German 
papers. It is an obvious attempt to pop- 
ularize the submarine in the German mind 
and gain the general sympathy of the coun- 
try for the ‘*blockade”’ 


Germany makes much of the support of 


about England. 


popular opinion in all that it does, and, as 
in the following case, makes earnest efforts 
to present to its people the gemuiithlich 
aspect where sympathy is desired. The 
story reads: 


**U-47 will take in provisions and clear 
for sea. Extreme economical radius.” 

A first lieutenant, with acting rank of 
commander, takes the order in the gray 
dawn of a February day. The hulk of an 
old corvette with the Iron Cross of 1870 on 
her stubby foremast is his quarters in port, 
and on the corvette’s deck he is presently 
saluted by his first engineer and the officer 
of the watch. On the pier the crew of U-4) 
await him. At their feet the narrow gray 
submarine lies alongside, straining a little 
at her cables. 

“Well, we’ve our orders at last,’’ begins 
the commander, addressing his crew of 
thirty, and the crew grin. For this is U-47’s 
first experience of active service. She has 
done nothing save trial trips hitherto, and 
has just been overhauled for her first fight- 
ing cruise. Her commander snaps out a 
number of orders. Provisions are to be 
taken in ‘‘up to the neck,” fresh water is to 
be put aboard, and engine-room supplies to 
be supplemented. 

A mere plank is the gangway to the little 
vessel. As the commander, followed by his 
officers, comes aboard, a sailor hands to 
each a ball of cotton-waste, the sign and 
symbol of a submarine officer, which never 
leaves his hand. For the steel walls of his 
craft, the doors, and the companion-ladder 
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all sweat oil, and at every touch the hands 
must be wiped dry. The doorways are 
narrow, round holes. Through one of the 
holes aft the commander descends by a 
preakneck iron ladder into the black hole 
lit by electric glow-lamps. The air is heavy 
with the smell of oil, and to the unaccus- 
tomed ‘longshoreman it is almost choking, 
tho the hatches are off. The submarine 
man breathes this air as if it were the purest 
ozone. Here in the engine-room aft men 
must live and strain every nerve even if for 
days at a time every crack whereby the 
fresh air could get in is hermetically sealed. 
On their tense watchfulness thirty lives 
depend. 

Here, too, are slung some hammocks, 
and in them one watch tries, and, what is 
more, succeeds in sleeping, tho the men 
moving about bump them with head and 
elbow at every turn, and the low and nar- 
row vault is full of the hum and purr of 
machinery. In length the vault is about 
ten feet, but if a man of normal stature 
stands in the middle and raises his arms to 
about half shoulder height his hands will 
touch the cold, moist steel walls on either 
side. A network of wires runs overhead, 
and there is a juggier’s outfit of handles, 
levers, and instruments. The commander 
inspects everything minutely, then creeps 
through a hole into the central control sta- 
tion, where the chief engineer is at his post. 
With just about enough assistance to run a 
fairly simple machine ashore the chief en- 
gineer of a submarine is expected to con- 
trol, correct, and, if necessary, repair at 
sea an infinitely complex machinery which 
must not break down for an instant if 
thirty men are to return alive to the hulk. 


Not less important, however, is the visit 
to the torpedo-chamber, where the “silver 
fish” await his keen inspection. Here the 
second-in-command receives minute final 
instructions. The torpedoes are of the 
most delicate construction, and require the 
utmost skill in handling if they are to prove 
effective. There must be no chance for a 
slip here. Passing on along the ship: 


Forward is another narrow steel vault 
serving at once as engine-room and crew’s 
quarters. Next to it is a place like a cup- 
board, where the cook has just room to 
stand in front of his doll’s-house galley- 
stove. It is electrically heated, that the 
already oppressive air may not be further 
vitiated by smoke or fumes. A German 
submarine in any case smells perpetually of 
coffee and cabbage. Two little cabins of 
the size of a decent clothes-chest take the 
deck and engine-room officers, four of them. 
Another box cabin is reserved for the com- 
mander—when he has time to occupy it. 

At daybreak the commander comes on 
deck in coat and trousers of black leather 
lined with wool, a protection against oil, 
cold, and sea-water. The crew at their 
stations await the command to east off. 

“Machines clear,” calls a voice from the 
control-station, and ‘‘Clear ship,” snaps 
the order from the bridge. Then ‘“‘Cast- 
off!” The cables slap on to the landing- 
Stage, the engines begin to purr, and U-47 
slides away into open water. 

A few ecable-lengths away another sub- 
marine appears homeward bound. She is 
the U-20 returning from a long cruise in 
which she succeeded in sinking a ship 
bound with a cargo of frozen mutton for 
England. 
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IGHTNING, fire and weather are allied in 

vain against this roof. Other metal roofs 
may protect against fire, but they lack the long- 
time expectancy of Armco Roofs. 


ARMCO IRON 


Resists Rust 


as no ordinary sheet metal can. Armco, 
American Ingot Iron, is the purest iron 
made. It is also unequalled in the care 
taken in its heat treatment, inspection and hand- 
ling. ‘The resulting evenness of texture and the 
rejection of all bars and sheets containing the 
small defects so generally neglected in ordinary 
material make it absolutely the most resistant 
to the action of the elements. 





(See the Armco Iron 
Exhibit in the Mines 
and Metallurgy Build- 
ing at the Panama- 
Pacific International 
Exposition.) 
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Armco Iron’s superiority has led to its wide 
and varied use ia buildings. ‘The buildings shown 
here but feebly illustrate the wide range of struc- 
tures in which Armco Iron is used—not alone for 
roofing, but for skylights, window frames and sashes, 
ventilators, metal lath and other purposes. 


Get ARMCO BOOK Free 


All styles of Armco Roofing are shown and described in ‘‘Iron Roofs That Resist 
Rust.’? Send for it today. Check the coupon now. 


Armco Iron Window Frames were 
used in this ten-story warehouse 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


You can get Armco Roofing from your tinner or hardware dealer. You can get Armco 
Iron building products from many manufacturers. If you have any difficulty, write to us. 


( AMERICAN 


The trade mark ARMCO carries the assurance that iron bearing that mark is manufactured by 
The American Rolling Mill Co. with the skill, intelligence and fidelity associated with its prod- 
ucts, and hence can be depended upon to possess in the highest degree the merit claimed for it. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


Licensed Manufacturers under patents granted to the International Metal Products Company 


Box 588, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, Cleveland and Cincinnati 
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Window and skylight frames in this building, erected by the 
National Brake & Electric Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., are of 
Armco Iron. 











Suceeeuceneeus euseus aeur 
= THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
: Box 588, Middletown, Ohio 
S Please send me Armco Books and teli why Armco 
§ Iron is best for: 
Check Items 
= 73 Roofing T) Window Frames C2 Ventilators 
Cornices Conductor Pipes _() Eaves Troughs 
() Metal Lath Enameling Material 1) Gasoline Tanks 
# () Smoke Stacks () Water Tanks CO Terne Plate 
OC) Heating Pipes 1) Gas Tanks C) Skylights 
‘ €) Iron Boiler Tubes 
' 
: 
= Name. . see gh pkuehheinehenekabeeee ae 
a a ee 
xa ag ‘ ‘ ; — (NS AE EMOTO OR RELA ERO 
Haas Building, St. Louis, Mo. J. M. Hirschstein, Architect. 
W. M. Southerland Co., builders. Armco Iron window sashes 
and frames made and installed by J. F. Ruth. All of St. Louis. Tes ecnacirveneweaeee PONG. icc cercecdances oe 
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Every traveler remembers the three Ripolin men—that whimsical 
trio whose quaint humor is known throughout the entire continent 


Where Ripolin Enamel Paint is a Household Word 


HESE Ripolin men have been cartooned in 


Punch aud the press time and again. So fa- 
miliar is this Ripolin Enamel Paint that a mem- 
ber of the French Chamber of Deputies, famed 
for his polished appearance, is everywhere known 
by the nickname of ‘‘ Ripolin.’” The name has 
become such a standard for enamel that it has 
even crept into the public vocabulary as a syn- 
onym for glossy or high finish. 

Made by the old Dutch hand process, Ripolin is 
the most beautiful and durable enamel paint that 
has ever been produced. For fourteen years it has 

been used in America on 


interior and exterior woodwork and metal, wher- 
ever the architect or owner wants to be sure of 
a beautifully clear, soft tone that will remain 
pure white and smooth as fine porcelain. There 
has never yet been a dissatisfied Ripolin cus- 
tomer. Homes finished with Ripolin have least 
expense for upkeep. A gallon will cover from 
500 to 700 square feet, depending upon the 
surface. Your painter or decorator will tell you 
the quantity needed. 

That brilliant, high gloss finish is unexcelled 
for the kitchen, pantry, or wherever a glass-like 
surface is desired. 


Then again for halls, reception-rooms, libraries, —wherever the softer 
effects are preferred,—Ripolin is obtainable in a besutiful eggshell finish, 


or even an absolutely flat finish. 


Any desired tint'can be obtained by 


mixing pure color ground in Japan with white Ripolin 


a buff or light green shade is excellent for kitchen walls. 


Unsurpassed for automobiles—choice of twelve beautiful 

colors; also yachts and motor-boats, 

enamel that will stand the test of salt water and sea air. 

Send 50 cents today for large trial can, with brush—enough to 
give a thorough test —try it out in your own home— then you be the 
2. With it we will send the coated strip of tin and the book 
showing residences, exclusive clubs, and palatial hotels finished with 
Ripolin; also name of the Ripolin dealer in your territory. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


Importers and Distributers of Ripolin for the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR THIS TIN udze. 
which shows the clear, soft tunes 
of Ripolin Enamel Paint. Bend 
this strip—prove to yourself that 
Ripolin is so elastie and tenacious 
that it cannot peel, flake or blis- 
ter. This strip will show you why 
Ripolin retains its freshness year 
after year without repainting, but 
merely cleaning. 


93 Pearl Street, Boston 


661 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 


Ny fe 


Seal 


on the Can 


because it is the only 


68 Beaver Street, New York 
















Sealtle the Shrine City in. 1915 


The Seattle Way is the Cool Way 
to the Expositions 


Be sure to buy your railway ticket to California via 
the comfortable summer route of the Northwest. spend 
a few days in Seattle and then proceed to the exposi- 
tions by rail or water. 

This plan prevents the discomfort of overland sum- 
mertravel. It permits you to enjoy a rest and the scenic 
beauty of Seattle, the key to nature’s wonderland. 

It assures a delightful trip in sumptuous steamships 
along the Pacific coast from Puget Sound to the Golden 
Gate 
HAVE YOUR TICKET READ “‘SEATTLE’’ AND 

STAY AS LONG AS YOU CAN. 
For free booklet send card to 
MANAGER PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SEATTLE, WN. 


























































Seattle the Gateway to Alaska and the Orient 


Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 
You need it if you— 


—are going to the Expositions at 
California where baggage risks 
are multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going ona vacation anywhere. 

—keep any personal effects outside 
of your residence—at the office, 
golf or country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter 
to boarding school or college. 


Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due to 
fire, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage is in 
the custody of any railroad, express company, steamship, 
hote! or clubhouse. “4 

A yearly policy relieves you of all worry, costs less in 
the end and automatically —_— ou and your family 
even though travelling in different he aces. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, and 
you NEED this protection. The value of your baggage is 
more than you realize. 

Remember the liability assumed by railroads, etc., is 
considerably LESS than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 
Write today for information. 
Insurance Co. 
of North America —. 


Dept. B, 228 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Founded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering: 
Fire, rent. tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leasehold, etc. 























‘*Good luck, old sheep-butcher,”’ gj 
the commander of U-47 as the Sister-ship 
passes within hail. 

The seas are heavier now, and U-4? rolls 
unpleasantly as she makes the light-ship 
and answers the last salute from a friendly 
hand. The two officers on the bridge turn 
once to look at the light-ship already aster 
then their eyes look seaward. It is rough, 
stormy weather. If the egg-shell gog 
ahead two or three days without a stop, the 
officers in charge will get no sleep for jug 
that long. If it gets any rougher they wil 
be tied to the bridge-rails to avoid being 
swept overboard. If they are hungry 
plates of soup will be brought to them on 
the bridge, and the North Sea will attend 
to its salting for them. 
















And this meal will be hardly touched be 







fore the watch announces, ‘‘Smoke on the 






horizon off the port bow!” Straightway the 
men’s hunger is forgotten, for the hungry 





creature which they guide will need all their 






attention, should the vessel sighted prove 
We read: 





to be her prey. 





The commander drops.his plate, shouts 
a short, crisp command, and an electric 
alarm-whirs inside the egg-shell. The ship 
buzzes like a hive. Then water begins to 
gurgle into the ballast-tanks, and U-/ 
sinks until only her periscope shows. 

“The steamship is a Dutchman, sir,” 
ealls the watch officer. The commander in- 
spects her with the aid of a periscope. She 
has no wireless and is bound for the Con 
tinent. So he can come up and is glad, 
because moving under the water consume 
electricity, and the usefulness of a sub 
marine is measured by her electri 
power. 

After fifty-four hours of waking nerve. 
tension, sleep becomes a necessity. So the 
ballast-tanks are filled and the nut-shel 
sinks to the sandy bottom. This is the 
time for sleep aboard a submarine, becaus 
a sleeping man consumes less of the precious 
oxygen than one awake and busy. Soa 
submarine man has three principal lessons 
to learn—to keep every faculty at tension 
when he is awake, to keep stern silence 
when he is ashore (there is a warning 
against talkativeness in all the German 
railway-carriages now), and to sleep i 
stantly when he gets a legitimate oppor 
tunity. His sleep and the economy @ 
oxygen may save the ship. However, the 
commander allows half an hour’s grace fo 
music. There is a gramophone, of cours, 
and the ‘“‘ship’s band” performs on al 
manner of instruments. At worst, a com 
with a bit of tissue- paper is prest into 
service. 

If a ship is sunk, three men only in the 
submarine will watch her go. A submarine 
man might hitherto serve all his time like 
a blind man as far as the outside world was 
eoneerned. Just before the war one of 4 
submarine’s crew, about to be sent ashor 
to join the reserve, was asked by his com- 
mander if there was anything he woull 
specially like to celebrate his last trip. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said, ‘‘I should like jus 
once to have a_ glimpse with _ the 
periscope.” 

The story went the round, and now, du 
ing the war, the crew are occasionall 
summoned, one by one, to the periscope 
When opportunity offers they are als 
given a chance to see a merchant ship sunk 
It is considered encouraging! 
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; and the men at their stations. 


The Literary 


THE “PRINZ EITEL’S” VICTIMS 


OMANCE has returned to the mer- 
R chant marine. Once again the sea- 
paths hold lurking perils; the ‘‘shot across 
the bows” is clipt from the dime novel and 
becomes a current phrase in the daily 
papers. (nce more the peaceful trader 
must douse his lights o’ nights, and flee 
from distant smoke in the daytime. And 
nowadays, by way of a modern variation, 
he must take care, too, how his wireless 
chatters when he is far from aid. The 
stories told by the captains of the ships 
captured by the Prinz Eitel Friedrich have 
more of this picturesqueness about them 
than would be thought possible of twenti- 
eth-century seafaring life. There is the 
story of Capt. Auguste Moussion, for ex- 
ample, the commander of the peaceful 
Floride. He fell victim to the German 
raider when within but a few days’ run of 
Bahia, the port for which he was making. 
As he tells the story in the New York Sun: 


About nine o’clock, or perhaps a little 
later in the morning, we saw smoke ahead 
upon the horizon, and gradually a merchant 
steamer developed and came steadily 
toward us. Suspecting no harm, we held 
ourcourse. The oncoming vessel displayed 
no national flag, and you can imagine my 
surprize Whefi we came within signal-dis- 
tance to see the international-code flags 
rise to the stranger’s yard-arm and to read, 
“Stop immediately!’” Next the signals 
demanded, ‘‘Hoist your distinctive num- 
ber!”’ and then followed the code messages: 
“T shall send a life-boat. Don’t use your 
wireless.”” 

Even then I was none the wiser. I be- 
lieved the vessel to be British, but I 
could not tell, because the ship’s name on 
the bow had been painted out or covered. 
I] was not left long in doubt, however. 

In good order, the stranger got his life- 
boat overboard, and it quickly covered the 
distance between us and came alongside. 
Up on our deck arrived three officers, fol- 
lowed by a detail of seamen wearing side- 
arms. With brief ceremony the German 
officer in charge demanded my _ ship’s 
papers, and there was nothing for me to do 
but to comply, for then the enemy had 
come close enough for us to see her guns 
It was alla 
most unpleasant climax to an uneventful 
and promising run. 


The day was spent in the transfer of 
food and drink, much needed by the roving 
Prinz Eitel, from the Floride to her captor. 


| Then followed the belongings of her crew 


and passengers, every piece of this baggage 
being carefully carried over and_ safely 
bestowed on board at the convenience of 
the prisoners. Last came the destruction 
of the French vessel, a sight which the 
good Captain Moussion had not the heart 
towitness, but of which he gives us a picture 
at second-hand: 


The Floride was formally declared a prize 
at ten o'clock in the morning, but my of- 
fiers and I did not leave her until a 
quarter to five in the afternoon. The 
Germans worked away at transferring 


Provisions until just before six o’clock, 
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Can These Things Be Replaced? 


HE arm-chair, where perhaps you sit as you read this magazine 
—how comfortably it conforms to the curve of your back. How 
often you have thought of its welcoming arms as a haven at the 


end of a hard day—and 


the side-board that has been in the 
family for more than one generation. 
You can remember how you had to 
stand on tip-toe to reach the sugar 
bowl on its shelf—and 


the old secretary in the corner. 


Old friends, these. 


Could they ever be replaced? Is 
there any insurance in the world that 
could cover them in case of de- 
struction by fire ? 
















Address Dept. V. 





You can safeguard them as well as 
all the other home treasures made 
priceless by association—if you build 
your house of Natco Hollow Tile— 
Fireproof; damp proof; vermin proof; 
age proof; warmer in Winter; cooler 
in Summer. 

The house built of Natco through- 
out—walls, partitions, floors and roof 
— is constructed rapidly and econom- 
ically. Its cost of maintenance is 
low; it is durable and interior fire 
risks are absolutely controlled. 


Natco Hollow Tile is precisely the same material—the same Com- 
pany’s product—that has been used in the construction of the greatest 
fireproof buildings in the world. The twenty years’ experience of this 
Company has developed a perfect form of Fireproof Construction. 
“Natco” stamped on every tile. 

Investigate this modern form of construction before you decide upon 
your building specifications. A line will bring you our new 32-page 
hand-book, “Fireproof Houses.” Contains photographs of typical Natco 
residences, large and small. An invaluable guide to the prospective 
builder. Mailed anywhere for 10 cents (in stamps or coin). Write today. 









NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@DFING - COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Establishe? 1889 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





















What Color Would 
YouHaveSelected? 


With our revolving color 
chart, made of actual minia- 
ture shingles, you can study 
hundreds of color combina- 
tions. Our booklet, ‘‘Sym- 
phonies in Stains,’’ will guide 
you. Both are FREE. 

Dexter Stains preserve the wood, look better and 
last longer than any other stains. 

Dexter Brothers Co., 141 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents Everywhere 


Dexter Stains 


For Shingles and Boards 


E. J. Lewis, Jr., Architect, 
Boston. Roof moss green, 
sides silver gray 














. . 
30 Days’ Free Trial 
Direct to you at factory prices. 
Beautiful, sanitary. Enameled 
snowy-white inside and out; 
revolving shelves, cork cushioned 
doors and covers; porcelain 
drinking water reservoir and 
cooling coil — attachable to 
city water system if desired. 


hite Frost 


SANITARY 


frigerator 


Guaranteed 25 years; lasts 
a lifetime. Adopted and 
used by U. S. Pon 
sy payment pian. 
id. Write to- 

y for catalog. 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR 
CO., Dept. D1, Jackson, Michigan 
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OT STAINED—but grained—reproducing 
exactly the rich texture of flat oak, quar- 

ter sawed oak, circassian walnut and genuine 
mahogany. Think of that! You now can line 
the walls of your dining room, living room, 
library—any room in your home—with Utility- 
Board in ‘grained wood finishes—and secure, 
at little cost, the same handsome effects that can only be 
duplicated by actually using these expensive precious 
woods. This substitutes Utility for wall paper and other 
decorations as well as taking the place of lath and plaster. 


UTILITY-BOARD 


the preferred wall board 


Utility-Board is made of layers of fibre —lastingly 
welded together under tons of pressure with hot asphalt 
into one stiff sheet. 
cooler in summer—practically sound-proof and mois- 
ture-proof. Don’t spend one penny on your old home or don’t complete the new 
one, until you see samples of Utility-Board in the new grained woods. 


Send Coupon for These UTILITY-BOARD Books—FREE 
One handsome book, ‘‘Evidence—by Pictures and Letters,’”’ showing actual photo- 
graphs of different rooms done in Utility-Board; and the other, a 32-page book of 
“Utility Facts’’—both books indispensable and rich in suggestions to every home 
owner, beautifully illustrated, are yours FREE. Just send the coupon today. 


THE HEPPES CO. 4507 Fillmore St. CHICAGO Asphalt Shingles, Aephale 


Makes rooms warmer in winter, 





SNA {Tg KC CGR EES S MI SE SSS 


Paint and Asphalt Roll 
Roofing in Any Finish 











The Heppes Co., 4507 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 


_ Send me the two Utility-Board books. I may be 
interested in using Utility-Board for 
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15 Minutes’ Work 


NENG Ga) te 


Assemble This Beautiful Extension Dining Table Yourself 
You can put it togetherin a jiffy. We ship it in sec- 
tions—direct from factory. Save % packing costs, 
% freight costs and }4 factory floor space usually re- 
quired. Our original sectional method and direct- 
to-you dealing give you highest-quality furniture 
at a remarkably low price. All Brooks **Master- 
Built" furniture is 
Shipped in Sections—Direct from Factory 

You save alyost half. We can give you everything 
for home, otice or club—all selected solid quarter- 
sawed oak—your choice of best Colonial. Mission or 
Flanders designs—any finish. We guarantee to sat- 
isfy you or return your money. 



















Write today forthe Brooks Furniture book, show- 
ing 100 more good offers like this. Let a few 
minutes’ easy werk save many dollars in price. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO, 


1804 Brooks Ave. Largest Plant of its 
Saginaw, Mich. ANZ Kind in the World 












Our Price 
Only 


$1975 


Dining Table 











Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Food ? 


A leading medical authority says: ‘‘A “Using about one- 






poor refrigerator means notonly wasted | third the ice the 
ice but often wasted lives from spoiled | others did.."—T. G. 
food.’" Read what physicians and | Mackie, New Orleans. 


others say about wonderful ice-saving | 
and health protection the Monroe | 
affords. | 


“Cut ice bills from 
236 to $8.''—T. W. Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee. 

“Reduced ice bills 
nearly 40 per cent.’'— 
Dr. B. H. Wells, South- 
port, Conn. 

Much more eco- 






nomicalthan anyother 

of several | have had." 

—Dr. 0. B. Shreve, 
| Salem, Mass 

“Sa about 50 Lbs 

day over an- 

make of same 

s "——W. M. Rieke, 
Paducah, Ky. 

“*An ice saver, a 


germ preventer, hence 
| a health preserver to 
} any family.’’ — Dr 
| Chas. Hupe, Lafayette, 
| Indiana, 
“Economical in use 
of ice, and preserving 
in best manner ar- 
ticles placed in it.’’- 
The Monroe food compartments ar Dr. R. E. Starkweath- 
Genuine Solid Porcelain ware | er, Evanston, Ills. 
—in one piece over an inch | 
thick—every corner rounded. 


Approved hy Good 
Housekeeping Institute 





Not cheap porcelain-enamel on | > gaat Free Book 
metal base—but one piece of white eo ecbee” . 

unbreakable porcelain ware which can | About Refrigerators. 
he easily kept free germs—no | #t tells you how to se- 
cracks, joints or cornersnothing to lect the home refriger- 


ator—how to keep food 
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price. Freight paid and all money back | against sickness— doc- 
if not absolutely satisfactory tor’s bills. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 12D, Lockland, O. 
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when the dynamite placed in her fore. 
peak was set off. The explosive had beey 
planted near the stem and on the port side, 
This was a mistake. 

The ship listed over to starboard because 
of the stores and other things that the 
raider had taken out of her, and this made 
the port bow the higher. Now it seems 
when the dynamite was detonated it blew 
a great hole in the plating above the water. 
line instead of below it, and only when the 
ship rolled deeply did the sea get in at all, 
This would not have sent her to the bottom 
for a long while. 

However, the blast started a conflagra- 
tion which spread sternward in the sue. 
ceeding hours as it fed upon the inflamma- 
ble parts of the cargo. No, I did not look 
at it. I couldn’t. Instead I went to the 
quarters assigned me and shut out from 
my eyes all material evidences of my loss, 

The Eitel Friedrich stood by the Floride 
until eleven o'clock that night. By that 
time the flames were blazing skyward, 
and Captain Thierichsen, fearing that that 
funeral pile would advertise his presence, 
headed the Eitel Friedrich off into the out- 
lying darkness. At two o’clock in the 
morning, just as the raider dipt below the 
horizon, the Floride was still above water 
and burning. It is not so that the ship 
was sunk by gun-fire; not a shot was fired 
at her. I am told the burning Floride 
made a wonderful spectacle, but I am 
glad I didn’t see it. 


He gives us some information illustrative 
of the way in which this solitary German 
vessel managed so cleverly to keep on its 
career unmolested: 


The Germans had mounted on top of 
the chart-house a powerful telescope, and 
the lookout there spotted us thirty miles 
farther away than we were when we saw 
the first indication of the raider. This was 
one of the precautionary measures taken 
at the beginning of the Hitel Friedrich’s 
commerce-destroying voyage, and it gave 
her a material advantage over her quarry. 
Indeed, its first purpose was to enable her 
to see war-ships from afar and, if wisest, to 
turn about and head away at top speed. 
But our captors showed their cunning in 
another prime particular. 

The Eitel Friedrich had, of course, a 
wireless outfit, one of the sort that is com- 
monly carried upon merchantmen of her 
kind and size, but the Germans resorted 
to a clever expedient by which they were 
able greatly to widen the zone of receptiv- 
ity. In mild weather they sent aloft kites 
held by small wires, and these they con- 
nected with the antenne of the regular 
wireless, and, because of the increased 
height of this makeshift aerial, it was 
possible to intercept messages from much 
greater distances. Indeed, under favorable 
circumstances, the Eitel Friedrich could 
pick up calls from the Fatherland. 

It was in this manner that we learned 
of the fire aboard the French liner La 
Touraine. In this fashion also Captain 
Thierichsen caught the calls of hostile 
cruisers. The wireless of the raider was 
never used except to “‘listen in.’ It would 
have been dangerous for her to dispatch 
messages. 

Further to conceal her presence, all of 
the garbage was burned under the boilers, 
and the Germans went even a step further 
in their efforts to leave no telltale trail. 
The ship had bottled mineral waters of 
German origin, and as they were consumed 
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the flasks were thrown into the sea, but 
always broken in advance. This was to 
make sure that they would sink promptly 
and not float away in our wake and dis- 
close our presence by the labels. 


On board the Prinz Eitel Friedrich the 
fare was sometimes meager and the water- 
supply low, the captain says, but of the 
treatment of himself and his men by the 
Germans he has no complaint tomake. He 
adds: 

My late passengers were considerately 
treated, and the Germans were intent upon 
showing them every possible courtesy. I 
remember upon one occasion the alarm was 
sounded, that is, the call to quarters for the 
crew in advanee of action. Some of the 
ladies were very much upset and frightened. 
At once a German officer came to me and 
asked me to reassure my countrywomen. 
He said: ‘* Tell them we are not barbarians. 
We are not the Huns our enemies have 
pictured us.” 

In truth, the officers and crew of the 

Friedrich behaved in an exemplary 
manner, and they tried in every way to 
disprove by their own acts the charges 
made against the soldiers of the Father- 
land. Just the same, there was bitterness 
toward the British, altho there was no 
outward display of enmity except once, 
and that was more amusing than anything 
else. 

One of the English captains was a kindly 
soul and naturally genial and not disposed 
to harbor a grudge. From time to time he 
made friendly advances toward his cap- 
tors, but he was not exactly encouraged. 
One fine morning he remarked to a German 
officer, ‘‘It’s a great day, eh?”’ = which 
the disgruntled Teuton retorted, [ decline 
to discuss even the weather with you! 


Another vessel that fell prey to the 
German boat was the freighter Willerby. 
The captain of this eraft, J. Wedgewood, 
has a less favorable word to say of the 
raider and of the treatment accorded to 
prisoners aboard the Prinz Eitel. But he, 
too, paints with a romantic touch the 
picture of the surprize and capture of 
his ship: 


I was bound along the coast running 
light and expecting to pick up a cargo 
shortly. We were holding close to the 
land, and on the night of the 19th of Feb- 
ruary we were near San Luiz Maranhao. 
There is a signal station there and also a 
wireless. 

Ordinarily in passing I would have 
spoken the place, for then we would be 
reported by cable and my wife would know 
of our arrival on the South-American coast. 
This time, unfortunately, | thought it would 
he more discreet to keep off on the horizon, 
to slip by in the dark, so that the wireless 
would not unconsciously let a possible 
enemy know of our whereabouts. We were 
only two days’ run, or four hundred miles, 
from Pernambuco when we saw a large 
steamer heading toward us. This was 
shortly before noon of the 20th of Fe sbruary. 

It was not hard to identify her as a liner 
in build, and altho her flag was not flying, 
[believed her a Britisher. Even when she 
signaled me to stop 1 thought her English, 
and kept plugging along, thinking she 
Would discover her mistake. The stranger 
‘ept nosing closer to us and was our su- 
Perlor in speed. She was taking a position 

















Ty "THOUSANDS of Spencer Heaters, in all localities, 


| under all conditions, are,saving their owners 30% to 


50% on coal bills every year: 


DCDCCP kitwaer Lieaters | 


have water- jacketed self-feed magazines, which make it possible to use the cheap grades of coal. 
Coaling But Once a Day 
The magazine holds a fuel supply sufficient for 24 hours (12 in very severe weather). The 
coal feeds into the fire-box automatically. This means not only far less “coal shoveling,” 
but that heat can be maintained for at least 1/0 to 12 hours without any attention. 
For All Types of Buildings 

| Wherever the “Spencer” is used, the magazine feature 
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Let us tell you how the “Spencer’’ operates itself with- 
out attention more efficiently than other heaters with 
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Des Moines, Observatory Bldg. 
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The BEST LIGHT 


SP Reading, study or work isa pleasure when 
done under the soft, brilliant rays of the 
“Best” Light. No other illumination so 
effective or cheap. Costs only 2c a week. 
No smoke, dirt norodor. Over200 styles. 
Write for catalog. | Agents wanted every- 
where. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92E. Sth St., Canton, O.g 


















typewriter book. Tells how to save 
$48.00. Write today. 
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166-39C N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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We select Cedar shingles, preserve them with creosoteand Look Better 
stain them any color desired. You get shingles already Last a Lifetime 
stained, easy to handle and ready to lay. You get no bad or wedge- 
shaped shingles. They last longer than brush-coated shingles. Cost 
less than shingles stained on the job. You save money, time and worry. 


“CREO-DIPT” SzA/212° 
“. SHINGLES 
17 Grades. 16-18-24-inch. 30 Different Colors 
Write at once for pres ed pad of colors on wood and booklet. Give dimensions of 
roof and side walls and we will give you special information. Give us name of your 
local lumber dealer and architect. If you are going to remodel, ‘““CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles will save painting and keep buildings looking fresh and clean. A. Raymond Ellis, Hartford. 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 1034 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. ¥. Conn. One color tone on side 
(Factory for Western Trade in Chicago) walls, darker shade on roof. 
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Greensboro, N.C. Architec 
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OU. can pull up your 

trousers without fear 
that you'll expose wrinkled, 
slouchy-looking socks if you 
wear PARIS GARTERS. These 
garters will always keep 
your hose neat and snug. 
They give surprisingly long 
and satisfactory wearing 
service. 


Be sure and look for the name 
on the inside of the shield when 
you buy; when you find it 
you know what you’ re buying 


A. Stein & Co. 


Maters Children’s HICKORY Garters 
Chicago New York 
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“A visit to their 
factory convinced 
me— 


I always knew that the 
American Optical Com- 
pany’s mountings, lenses 
and specialties were of ex- 
ceptional quality. But until 
I visited their factory I never 
fully realized what years of 
experience, delicate machin- 
ery andskilled workmanship 
it requires to produce this 
uniformly high quality.”’ 
Ask your oculist, optome- 
trist or optician—he knows. 
AMERICAN 


OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


Southbridge 
Mass. 














Largest Manufac- 
turers of Spec- 
tacles, Eye- 
glasses and 
Lenses in the 
World. 














where she could ram us amidships, and it 
was evident that I had better pause. 

By that time I knew that I was dealing 
with a German auxiliary fighting ship and 
I let her approach until her bow was right 
across our wake. Then I yelled down the 
voice-tube to the engineer to drive the 
Willerby astern full speed. It looked for a 
few moments as tho I should make good 
and ram the enemy, but the German boat 
has twin screws, and these were jockeyed 
at full tilt so that the raider was turned 
quickly and we slipt by with only a few 
feet intervening. Had | struck her, she 
would have gone down all right. As I[ 
heard afterward, there was almost a panic 
aboard the German ship. 


Tho the captain did his best to save his 
boat from destruction, the Germans were 
determined to sink her, fearing to leave any 
trace of their presence. So hasty were 
they that the captain, the last to leave his 
ship, was compelled to jump for it, the first 
charge of dynamite exploding before he 
could make the waiting small-boat. He 
describes the sinking: 


The Willerby sank slowly until her for- 
ward half was awash. Then, just as the 
water reached the fireroom and the base of 
the smoke-stack touched the waves, she 
settled head first with a hundred and fifty 
feet of her after-body standing straight up 
in the air. At that instant, by some 
strange happening, the Wiéillerby’s whistle 
sounded a long, uneanny blast of farewell. 

A moment later the after bulkhead of the 
engine-room parted, the boat quickly set- 
tling some feet deeper into the sea, but 
still perpendicular. The invading water 
rushing through the ruptured bulkhead 
crowded the air into the after-section under 
great pressure, and presently this pent-up 
explosive force shattered the craft, blowing 
her deck to ribbons, scattering her heavy 
cargo hatches broadeast and hurling sky- 
ward for five hundred feet some of the 
wreckage. That was the last of her. 


The captain found life aboard the Ger- 


man boat “trying,” especially in the 


southern latitudes. As he says: 


On the deck above us were emigrants, 
and their condition was somewhat better 
than our own, for they were that much 
nearer to the open air. Al! of us had to 
sleep on the metal decks with only a thick- 
ness of sail-cloth beneath us for bedding. 
It was a wonder disease did not develop, 
and our escape was no doubt due to our 
heading northward. Until we got into 
cooler climes it was so hot between decks 
that we could not wear our clothes. 

We were allowed on deck from 9 to 11 in 
the morning and from 3 to 5 in the after- 
noon, but the exposed forecastle was the 
only place where we could exercise. Some- 
times we were permitted a third breathing 
spell after we had had supper at 5 o'clock, 
but we had to be below by six. Just think 
of it, we were fifteen hours in that sweat- 
hole nightly, and we had nothing to drink 
but the scant measure of tea left over from 
the stinted allowance provided at supper 
time. 

The worst of it was, the beggars ate our 
better and bully grub while they fed us 
upon what was left of their old stores. For 
breakfast they gave us a bit of white 
bread the size of one’s thumb, and about 
four ounces of Schwarzbrod, together with a 
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spoonful of jam. To drink, they gave yy 
some inky stuff that we dubbed coffee jp 
lieu of its real name. 

Within limits, and no doubt these wer 
imposed by circumstances, the Germans 
behaved decently toward us. They fe} 
bitter and so did we, but there was no overt 
act that we could question. The only thing 
that I was fearful of was that we might meet 
a hostile cruiser and that the Germans, 
carried away by their past successes, might 
open fire in their excitement. That would 
have meant but one thing: the foe would 
have retorted promptly, and we should 
have been blown skyward. 


THE EFFICIENCY ENGINEER 
“T*HE STRIDES America has made jp 


“scientific management”’ are brought 

to mind by the death of Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, inventor and efficiency engineer. For 
altho there are many efficiency engineers of 
note who in various ways have done, per- 
haps, quite as much as Mr. Taylor did to 
discover short cuts for labor, he has been 
recognized by the general public as being, 
in a way, the pioneer of this new ‘“‘ science.” 
He taught the world, says the Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier, how much there 
may be gained by the application of sci- 
entific methods to business and industry, 
how to gain such conservation of the energy 
of man and machine within an industrial 
-plant as yields direct profit to the em- 
ployees in high wages and at the same time 
a profit to the employer in low labor cost. 
This was for him the fundamental prin- 
ciple of good management. As we read: 

To achieve this aim, it is essential, argued 
Mr. Taylor, to determine as exactly as 
possible just how much the average man 
ought to be able to accomplish under given 
conditions. This done, all workmen who 
do more than the average of their class 
should receive a correspondingly higher 
rate of pay, while the workman who does 
less than the average should be dropt. 

Of course, there is much more to the 
Taylor system than this, but the foregoing 
illustrates the lines along which the effi- 
ciency methods were developed. Perhaps 
the most notable single piece of work Mr. 
Taylor did was his reorganization of the 
metal-working industries. The investiga- 
tion which he made in the effort to reform 
the art of metal-cutting extended over a 
period of twenty-six years and cost about 
$200,000, the money being contributed by 
ten industrial corporations. The time 
which was consumed and the money ex 
pended show not only Mr. Taylor’s pa- 
tience and perseverance, but also the con- 
fidence which his backers had in_ him. 
Their faith was abundantly justified. Until 
Mr. Taylor took hold of this problem the 
methods employed in forming and temper- 
ing metal tools had undergone very little 
change from the very earliest days when 
such tools came into use—an event which 
was probably ‘‘coeval with the passing of 
the Stone Age.”’ ‘The work of Mr. Taylor 
and his associates,”’ said Henry R. Towne, 
‘has lifted it (the art of forming and tem- 
pering metal tools) at once from the plane 
of empiricism and tradition to the high 
level of modern science, and apparently has 
gone far to reduce it almost to an exact 
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The Science of Shaving 


How to cut the time of shaving in half and get 
an easier, simpler and more pleasant shave 
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) caustic results in a “‘neutral’’ 


lather which positively well not smart or irritate the face. 


Finally, glycerin (usually extracted 
from soap to be sold as a profitable 
by-product) is retained in Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream, and an additional 
amount. added. The high percentage 
of this emollient, softening ingredient 
leaves your skin with that soft velvety 
feeling. 


Mennen’s was offered to the public 
only after three years of experiments. 
Tens of thousands of men will now 


MENNENS SHAVING 





Mail the coupon with 10c for a 
trial tube of Mennen’s cream, 
and a trialcanoftalcum yy 


IHE composition of Mennen’s Cream is such that 
| it eliminates the unpleasantness of shaving found 
in the use of dry soaps (sticks, powders, etc. ). 


The lather absorbs so much more water than 
that of dry soaps that re-lathering 1s unnecessary; 


it does not dry quickly, but remains moist and 
cool while you shave. 


Due to its unusual beard-softening properties, it 
eliminates the objectionable rubbing-in process. 
Many men find this hard to believe, 
shave with Mennen’s Cream will be absolutely 


convincing —no matter how tough the beard. 
The absence of uncombined (‘‘free’’ 


but one 


testify that it makes shaving unbeliev- 


ably quick, easy and pleasant. 


Cut out and mail the coupon, now, 
for a trial tube 


Prove for yourself how much easier and more pleasant 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes shaving. 


Wrap a dime it 
a piece of paper, 


and mail it with the coupon. We wil 


1 


| 


send a medium-sized tube and at the same time, free, a 


trial can of Mennen’s Talcum for Men. 
neutral tint and will not show on the face. 
one thing: when you use Mennen’s, follow the direction 
contained in every tube, for best results. 


GERHARD 


This talcum is a 
We ask only 
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MENNEN CHEMICAL CO., 


Laboratories, 1604 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


Sales Agents for Canada: HAROLD F. 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Canadian Factory—Montreal, Quebec. 


RITCHIE & CO., Lid., 





Notice how big the cap of 
this tube is. It is too big to 
fall down the drain-pipe, or 
to be lost on the floor, if 
you drop it. This tube is 
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GIVES CONSOLING COMFORT 





—this is the ease SOFT KNIT IPSWICH Socks give you. 


yarn is loosely twisted and “‘springy.’’ It cushions the feet. 


N2 1650 
IPSWICH 15¢ 


SOCKS 


Guaranteed 


are probably more durable and comfortable than any socks you own. 


and colors. 


name and we will replace them or refund your money, as you prefer. 


The comfort in socks most men have longed for but almost despaired of 
SOFT KNIT makes these socks more durable, too. SOFT KNIT 


twisted threads do not rub each other—nor cut the foot. The result? 


Best staple cotton; highest priced dyes; reinforced heel and toe. Black, Tan, White 
If IPSWICH 15c socks fail to give good service, return them to us with your dealer’s 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25¢ for two pairs, or $1.50 for a dozen; state 
size, color desired and name and address of your dealer. Prompt delivery, postpaid in U. S. 


IPSWICH MILLS (®**3tus"**) 15 Union Street, Ipswich, Mass. 
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Minutes 
a Day!” ..,. 


Grenville Kleiser (former Yale 
Instructor) ‘‘and I’ll teach you 


HOW TO 
Make Speeches Develop Serene Per- 
Propose Toasts sonality 
Address Board Meetings Converse Winningly 
Sell More Goods Acquire Poise and 
Strengthen Memory Distinction.” 


Thousands of business and professional 
men have become convincing speakers in 
public and in business by following this 
Mail Course in their spare time at home 
or in their office. It has increased their 
power and influence—put them on the 
straight road to BIG SUCCESS. 


**WORTH MORE THAN IT COSTS” 


“If I were never to use an iota of this teaching 
and knowledge for the purpose of public speaking, 
still it is worth more than it costs, and is immensely 
valuable for the correction of an imperfect educa- 
tion--for the assistance it gives me in writing let- 
ters, in stating difficult business propositions, in the 
use of correct language. In addition, it broadens 
one’s knowledge of literature, full import of state- 
ment, etc. I am wonderfully pleased.” Be 
Witson (W. T. Wilson Grain Co.) , Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 
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Biscuit or Paste 













druggist or direct from us prepaid. 
The Rat Bis-Kit Co. , 
145 No. Limestone St. 
Springfield, 



















Without committing yourself in any way, 
send a post-card request at once for Sull 
particulars and proof of the value of 
the Kieiser Course in public speaking. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 357, New York 














Mice, Roaches 


—exterminated in one night. Nomixing, no 


Place a little of either kind wherever these 
pests annoy you. They quickly seek it; eat 
it, die outdoors, hunting water. Results guar. 


Rat Bis-Kit Poison 


Biscuits (for rats and mice) 15c and 25¢ packages. 
Paste (for roaches, water-bugs, rats and mice) 15e, 
25c and $1.00 tubes, Keeps indefinitely. 










Poison. 


At any 























science. In no other field of original re. 
search that I can recall has investi gation, 
starting from so low a point, attained go 
high a level as the result of a single eon. 
tinued effort.” 


The opposition of the labor-unions to the 
new gospel of efficiency was always blind, 
and for a long time relentless. They had 
first the notion that what saves work hurts 
the working class; and, secondly, the belief 
that work “sped up’’ means either that a 
few will profit at the expense of many, or 
that the men will all be fooled into doing 
more work than they are paid for. Despite 
this opposition, Mr. Taylor’s work went 
on, and those who saw a new light and fol- 
lowed it after him grew yearly greater in 
numbers. The results of his work were not 
confined to the metal-cutting industries, 
In the bricklayer’s trade, for example, his 
idea of systematizing labor became inval- 
uable. As the New York Commercial 
remarks: 


Bricklaying is one of the heavy trades in 
which Taylor and others have lightened the 
grinding toil by simple changes in methods, 
Less than half a century ago bricks were 
carried up ladders by hod-carriers who de- 
posited them at the feet of the brick. 
masons. The mason had to stoop to pick 
up every brick he laid. Efficiency experts 
have relieved the hod-carriers of the grind- 
ing toil of carrying heavy loads up ladders, 
and they have saved the masons from the 
back-breaking work of picking up bricks 
thrown at their feet by putting the bricks 
on platforms of the proper height. Masons 
can lay more than twice as many bricks in 
a day on plain wall-work when they are 
saved from stooping, and the work is much 
lighter. To turn a heavy trade into a com- 
paratively light one looks like a service to 
the workman; but the labor-unions fought 
against laying more bricks in a day after 
the hardest part of the work had _ been 
eliminated. A brick-mason does less hard 
work in laying two thousand bricks under 
an efficiency system than in laying half 
that number as the work was done forty 
or fifty years ago. 

Over-fatigue injures the workman, and 
the Taylor system which he has fought has 
for its object the avoidance of over-fatigue 
and the risks attendant on it. Waste of 
time and materials injures the employer. 
In wood-working shops joiners, ecabinet- 
makers, and carpenters formerly hunted for 
every nail they dropt. One day the owner 
of a large shop of this class figured out how 
much a nail cost and how much it cost in 
time and wages to pick it up. With nails 
at two cents a pound or less and labor at 
twenty to forty cents an hour it did not 
take him long to find out that it cost ten 
to twenty times as much to pick up a nail 
as it was worth. Nails lie where they fall 
in such shops nowadays. Modern efficiency 
systems have disproved some of the old 
maxims about wasting things by proving 
that the worst waste of all is waste of time. 

One weakness of efficiency systems is the 
waste of time spent on bookkeeping de- 
tails. The general superintendent of a 
large shop once perfected a system whereby 
he could account for every bolt and nail 
used in the factory. He would not let a 
case-maker pick up a nail but the nail was 
accounted for in his books. When system 
degenerates into petty office detail, waste of 
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effort in the clerical department offsets 
gains through seientifie shop-work. This 
has become the besetting sin of Mr. Tay- 
jor’s followers and imitators, but he 
avoided it. 





MURNE COWAN 


HE fame of the Belle of Barberton 

is heralded throughout Ohio. There 
may be her rivals in other parts of this 
country, noted too for their sturdy grace, 
their gentle, benign dispositions, their shy, 
unassuming manners, and their generous 
cozviee to their fellow men, but of them the 
Toledo Blade will have none. Let the pean 
of praise voice aloud no name save that 
of the peerless Murne Cowan. Says The 
Blade: 


She is a five-year-old cow, a modest, 
unassuming Guernsey, who has_ been 
crowned quezn of the dairy-world. To 
earn this exalted position, she produced, 
last year, twelve tons of milk. The average 
mind may not be able to grasp the meaning 
of milk in tons. This may help: Accord- 
ing to the tests made by the dairy depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University the new 
queen’s milk averaged 5 per cent. butter- 
fat. and during the year she produced 
1,096 pounds of butter-fat, which churns 
into 1,400 pounds of butter. Anybody who 
buys butter of the grocer can grasp that. 
However, to understand better the remark- 
able production of this dairy-wonder, it may 
be added that the average production of 
butter-fat per cow in Ohio is 133 pounds. 

Murne Cowan doesn’t have to low at 
the gate for attention. She is pampered 
and patted and petted as befits her station. 
She doesn’t have to burrow into the depths 
of a weather-beaten straw-stack for choice 
bits of grain that went with the chaff. 
Destiny selected her to rise above her 
kind, to achieve great things, and she 
reaps daily the rewards of her achievement. 
Of course, the queen responds to the ex- 
ceptional care she receives. To Murne 
Cowan gratitude is butter-fat, and she 
expresses it in pounds. 





A WELTER OF WORDS—The art of 
conversation, they tell us, is lost, but 
assuredly not the gift of fluent speech, if 
we are to judge by the records of the 
House of Representatives. On a day re- 
cently that was given up wholly to debate, 
the following subjects, tabulated by the 
editor of the Sioux City Tribune, were 
discust at length: 


Child-labor legislation and child-labor 
conditions in five States, the copyright 
law, the patent laws, the proposed 
Stephens bill to stop price-cutting by 
retail stores, cut-rate drug-stores, pure- 
food laws, the Underwood tariff, the 
Income tax, the tobacco trust, the special 
war-taxes, one-cent postage, rural free 
delivery, the postal deficit, civil service, 
ship subsidy, parcel post, railway pay for 
carrying the mails, the Aldrich tariff, the 
alleged existence of a corrupt combine 
between the army and navy staffs and 
manufacturers of munitions of war, the 
steel trust, the powder trust, the armor- 
plate trust, the national forest reserves, 
the irrigation laws, the homestead laws, 
scientific farming, the woolen trust, the war 
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Potter Coin Handling Devices 


You paid for this 


machine last year 
—but did you get it? 


If you did not—you have paid the price 
and more—in time iy 8 
change by hand. As a business propo- 
sition you cannot afford to stand another 
such loss—this year. Your way is clear! 


The Potter Coin Machine 
makes every business second 
do a minute’s work 


It automatically makes change for any given sum, divided 
into any denomination or combination desired. This it does 
at the touch of a finger, faster than the eye can see, with posi- 
tive and never failing accuracy. 


Wherever change is handled in any quantity—wherever rapid 
change-making means anything at all—the Potter Coin 
Machine is an actual necessity. It has proven indispensable 
to Merchants, Banks, Ticket Agents, Theatres, Restaurants, 
Amusement and Ball Parks, Paymasters’ Offices, and busi- 
nesses of every description. 


You business men, who are striving toward maximum efh- 
ciency in production, sales and service—you business men, 
who deal in seconds where your fathers dealt in minutes— 
apply speed and accuracy to this most important feature of your 
business. 


Make change the Potter way—and gain the price of the 
machine—over and over—by means of the hours it will save. 
For fuller information address our Dept. L. D.-3. 


District Sales Offices—New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 





The Potter Automatic Turnstiles adopted exclusively by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Franciscoand the Panama-California 
at San Diego are the only successful machines ever invented for doing away 
with cumbersome ticket systems. Installed ona lease basis only. 











Coin Machine Mfg. 


COIN MACHINE BLDG., 
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Pipe Smokers: Will 
You Join the South 
Side of the Barn 
Club? 


**The south side of the barn was always 
our favorite Sunday smoking place,” said the 
Man with Fifteen Pipes. 

“After all the stock was fed we boys used 
to go round to the south side of the barn, 
prop our backs against the sun-warmed sid- 
ing, clean out our pipe stems with timothy 
straws and light up. 

**Despite occasional tongue bites the situa- 
tion was delightful. Drip, drip, drip—came 
down the drops of water at the corner of the 
barn from the melting patches of snow on 
the roof. 


“The cattle snapped the corn stalks, and 
Earl, our driver, came up and coaxed a chew 
from one of the boys. 


“The neighbor boys got to coming over and 
our Sunday smoke on 
the south side became 
an institution. 


**We compared pipes, 
introduced new brands, 
and swapped knives. 


“One day, ‘Stiffy’ 
brought us a true blue 
can of smoking. It was 
new to all of us then, 
but today somewhere in 
the pockets of those who 
sat that day on the south 
side of the barn you 
would find among the 
knives, husking pegs, 
nails and string, a tin 
of Edgeworth smoking tobacco.”’ 





For years that was the way the number of 
Edgeworth smokers grew. Someone on the 
train, at the club, in the home, or at some 
smoker on the sunny side of the barn, intro- 
duced Edgeworth to his friends and it took. 


We got the idea. We want to introduce 
Edgeworth to you. Like a true friend, we'll 
furnish you with a trial package free. Will 
you accept? 

Just send your name and address and the 
name of a tobacco dealer you sometimes pat- 
ronize, and you will receive a package of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed to try. You're 
under no more obligation to like it than 
the boys were to like Stiffy’s sample, but 
you do sort of owe it to yourself to try 
Edgeworth. 

Write anyway for the Sample Package. 
Ask any dealer when you want to buy. 

The original Edgeworth was a Plug Slice 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth now comes also in Ready- 
Rubbed that may be bought in 10c and 50c 
tins everywhere and in handsome $1.00 
humidor packages. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 
lic, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if 
your dealer has none. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed makes a tight, 
round cigarette, easy to roll and _ slightly 
milder than a pipe and refreshing in flavor. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 5 South 
2ist Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was 
established in 1877, and besides Edgeworth 
makes several other brands of smoking 
tobacco, including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug—a great favorite with 
smokers for many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—\f your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or 
two dozen carton, of any size of the Plug 
Slice or Ready- Rubbed, by prepaid parcel 
post at the same price you would pay jobber. 


of 1812, the right of search on the high 
seas, the history of embargoes, the review 
of blockades of history, what is a ‘‘ war- 
zone,” the Panama Canal, the rights of the 
President of the United States, rural 
credits, industrial insurance, Japan’s ulti- 
matum to China, history of oriental 
politics, history of the ‘‘open door’ in 
China together with all the original official 
international correspondence regarding the 
same, relations of the United States and 
Japan, the fight of Ireland for home rule, 
government ownership of railroads, the 
Ship-Purechase Bill, the loyalty of Ger- 
man-Americans to this country, the Cleve- 
land Administration, the shipping trust, 
immigration, the election of Penrose, and 
the liquor question in polities. 


And, records show, the following measure 
was all the time floundering helplessly in 
this welter of words—the sole real topic of 
discussion: 


Be it enacted: That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916. 





PICKING OUT DIAMOND STARS 


F we are to believe Billy Evans, all that 

glitters in the practise games and in the 
reports of the baseball scouts is not 
necessarily gold; and, on the other hand, 
many a top-notcher has strayed into the 
practise-grounds looking like a prize at a 
“Country Store” stock company matinée. 
In the columns of the New York Times he 
tells of Manager McGraw’s failure, even 
with his long and successful career back of 
him, always to tell at sight who are the 
great baseball-players and who are the ones 
who will scintillate for a season and then 
vanish. Many a good player has gone 
begging at first, and such a one -was 
Walter Johnson, who was reported without 
any immediate effect to several clubs as 
likely material. Says Mr. Evans: 


The Washington club had a tip on the 
youngster long before it was exercised. 
Perhaps a broken finger, rendering Catcher 
Blankenship unfit for service, is what 
eaused the Washington club to secure one 
of the greatest peaches ever plucked in the 
baseball orchard. Since Walter has be- 
come famous any number of owners have 
been frank enough to admit that they had 
received letters about Johnson’s great 
ability. Perhaps the greatest knock 
Johnson received was the contents of most 
of the letters, which painted Johnson as a 
wonder, who had an off-dav when he 
struck out less than a dozen, and who was 
not in his best form when he failed to shut 
out the opposition. So glowing were most 
of the reports sent out from the West that 
in a number of cases the missives received 
little more consideration than a smile. 
Owners and managers receive hundreds of 
such letters every year; to pay attention to 
all of them would probably bankrupt the 
club. In most cases the players touted 
have no more chance to stick than a snow- 
ball in August. That is perhaps the best 
reason that could be offered for the failure 
now and then of a number of wise baseball 





men to unearth some star in the rough. 
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= Solid worth, simple 
dignity and unusual 
beauty are the outstand- 
in’ characteristics of the 


Old English Bookcase 





The correct thin}, to har- 
monize with all Old Enjlish 
styles, and especially effec- 
tive in harmonizin}, rooms 
with mixed styles. 


Macey bookcases are hand- 
some in design, perfect in 
material and workmanship, 
yet the prices are very modest. 
You will like them in your 
home. 


muna 


Send for our Free Design Book. 


THE MACEY COMPANY 
Dept.ISF | GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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You will find real enjoyment and health 
out of doors with the 


Ristey Tent-Couch 


A tent and couch in one for two people 


Patented 
Jul 






Folded 







Couch is 
16 inches 
from the 
ground 






Needs no ropes or stakes. Easily 
moved or carried and fulds up in 
a roll. Just the thing for law: 


porchorcamp. For campers it means no more sleeping on the 


ground—no cots to carry—no floor to make. Room beneath 
affords protection for trappings and provisions. Send your 
name and address and we will mail you an interesting folder- 








Ristey Tent-Couch Co., 2207 East Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Buy Loaded Shells 


WENTY years ago the 
(['nsiority of men who used 

shotguns loaded their own 
shells. The sale of ‘‘loaded 
shells’? was very small, 

Today conditions are reversed, 
The loading companies, as they 
are called, furnish the average 
field or trap shooter loaded shells 
superior to those he can load him- 
self. The high standard of work- 
manship maintained by these 
companies guarantees the quality 
of any standard make of shell. 

When buying loaded shells the 
two important things to consider 
are: first, the name of the maker 
and loader; second, the name of 
the powder with which the shells 
are loaded. Ask for your favorite 
brand of shells and specify 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Your dealer will supply you. 
Infallible may be obtained in all 
Standard makes of shells. The 
ame appears on the top wad. 
Look for it when buying. 

Infallible Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
der is uniform in quality and helps 
make your shooting uniform. It is 
water-proof weather-proof, and age- 
proof. Has unusually light recoil, 
gives even patterns and high velocity. 

The next time you buy sheils ask 
for Infallible. Yours for the asking! 
f'wo interesting booklets. ““Trap- 
shooting” treats of this delightful 
sport from the viewpoint of both the 
beginner and the veteran. “Hercules 
Sporting Powders” is of interest to 
everyone who owns a rifle, shotgun or 
revolver. Write tuday. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


2-6 West 10th St. 
Wi!mington, Del. 
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George Stallings, a master judge of ball- 
players, says he regards Maranville as one 
of the greatest infielders in the history of 
the game, yet several clubs had chances to 
get this star player before Boston secured 
him. One club had practically agreed to 
take the youngster, but before closing the 
deal decided it would be a wise move to 
have their chief scout look him over 
thoroughly. One of the club’s scouts had 
reported favorably, but the owner believed 
it the best policy to have his most trusted 
lieutenant pass final judgment. After 
looking over the youngster for three or 
four days the chief scout reported un- 
favorably, and the deal was called off. 

‘‘Snappy player, but entirely too small 
and light to stand the wear and tear of the 
majors. Will be lucky if he hits his weight 
in the big league.’’ That is the report a 
seout, regarded as a wise baseball man, 
rendered on Maranville. When one con- 
siders that Maranville weighs very little, 
it can be readily seen that he didn’t regard 
his batting ability very highly. Maran- 
ville’s wonderful work with Boston has 
certainly been an awful knock to said scout. 


Another similar case was that of Benny 
Krauff, whom Billy Evans ealls ‘‘the Ty 
Cobb of the Federal League” at present. 
Outfielders by the score were recommended 
by the scouts, and many of them proved 
failures, but Krauff was left in obscurity 
until the Feds gave him his chance. 
McGraw’s slips in sizing up coming stars 
are not many, to be sure, but two notable 
ones are mentioned, in which two of the 
greatest players are concerned. We read: 


These players were with New York not 
only a few weeks, but enjoyed long stays 
with the Giants, so that MeGraw had a good 
chance to look them over carefully. He 
didn’t pass snap judgment, but considered 
them from every angle. After a number 
of trials he decided that Catcher Gowdy 
and Pitcher Dick Rudolph were just a 
trifle shy of the major league standard. 

As members of the Boston club Gowdy 
by his great catching, and Rudolph by his 
brilliant pitching, greatly aided in the 
wonderful showing made by that club. 
Rudolph was known as a “groove bail” 
pitcher when with New York; as a member 
of the Boston club he was credited with 
being one of the brainiest pitchers in the 
business, ranking second to Mathewson 
only. MeGraw, after working hard with 
Gowdy. cut loose from the big fellow, only 
to have him be the big noise with Stallings. 

Ping Bodie came to the Chicago White 
Sox with the reputation for being a fence- 
buster. Larry Chappelle, the sensation 
of the American Association, was bought 
by Comiskey for a faney price. Advance 
notices made both these players strong 
additions to the club. Neither one has 
ever won a regular berth. John Collins 
came to Comiskey without any fire- 
works attached. When he joined the club 
some of the eritics feared he wouldn't do, 
yet John Collins has developed into one of 
the most valuable players in the game, 
from any angle you consider him, From 
his highly touted recruits Comiskey real- 
ized nothing, yet a player who came al- 
most unheralded, and who cost mighty 
little money, has been one of the team’s 
mainstays. 

I believe Mike has the right idea about 
the scout game from that angle. 
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Dedicated to the 
Service of Mankind 


T helps mine the coal and the 
I metals. It brings renewed 
fertility to the soil. It pre- 
pares the way for aqueducts. It 
digs the foundations of buildings. 
It affords healthful recreation. 
It is a mighty, though kindly, 
power which finds its greatest 
service in hearty sport and pro- 
ductive industry. It is called— 


HERCULES 
POWDER 


In one form or another, from 
one end of the country to the 
other, it daily renders mankind 
lasting service. 

With the aid of Hercules 
Dynamite the mines of the West 
—from California to Alaska— 
give forth their precious ore. 
The great output of coal mines 
is made possible by Hercules 
Blasting and Permissible Pow- 
ders. The farmer of Maine and 
the fruit-grower of Louisiana 
both thank Hercules Dynamite 
for better and more abundant 
crops, There are thousands of 
wholesome, ruddy-cheeked men 
and women, members of gun 
clubs—who value shells loaded 
with Hercules Sporting Powders 
for the recreation they have 
given them. 

What may Hercules Powder 
do for you? 

Write for two books! “Progres- 
sive Cultivation,” written in a plain, 
understandable style, explains how 
Hercules Dynamite will help you get 
bigger crops. “‘Trapshooting” is a 
profusely illustrated little book that 
will interest those who already know 
this delightful sport as well as those 
who have yet to enjoy its pleasures, 


HERCULES POWDER.CO. 
2-6 West 10th St. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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fresh and dainty the country over 


If you cross the continent from Maine to California, you can buy 
Whitman’s in practically every city, town and hamlet you pass 
through. Fresh and sweet and dainty, too—as inviting in the 
tiny inland village as in the great seaboard metropolis. The first 
triumph of Whitman’s is their famous quality; the second is their 
country wide distribution. Whitman’s are the national sweets. 
Whitman’s Sampler is a veritable “‘ catalogue of sweets,” with its chocolate- 
covered mint-marshmallows, its honey white nougat, chocolate-covered cara- 
mels, ‘‘ 1842” bitter sweets, chocolate-covered liquid cherries, and other 
appealing dainties. $1 and $2 packages at our nearest agency—usually the 
leading drug store. Ask for booklet or write us. 


Whitman’s have been preferred Easter gifts for seventy-three years. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa, and Marshmallow Whip 
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Helpful—Concise—Complete 


VEST-POSKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary Series. ‘“‘A marvel of condensed information.” 


e 
L ttl N t 26,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many valu- 
1 e ugge S able supplementary features. Cloth, 25cents; flexible leather, 
50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
New York and London 





14 Cloth Bound Volumes — | 
27c each in Cloth: 50c in| ~ 
Leather; Carriage Prepaid. 
Here is a handy Pocket 
Reference’ Library, which will tell you just what |” 
you want to know without wading through a mass 
of extraneous matter. Handy, exact, compact, | 
readily accessible—no handling of bulky tomes— | 
vest-pocket encyclopedias carefully prepared, reli- | 
able, authoritative—legibly printed in sharp, clear- | 
cut type on thin, strong paper. ; 


Titles of the Fourteen Volumes | 

Send 27c for Each Volume Selected in Cloth; or| 
50c in Leather Binding. We Pay Carriage. 

A Dictionary of Prose 4 Proverbs and Maxints 


Quotations Dictionary of Musical 
A Dictionary of Poet- sag , 


— a, Dictionary of Mythol- 
A Dictionary of Dates ogy ‘ 
Psa +o plemey, The Pocket Doctor ; 

A Porgy of the | Lhe Pocket Gardener || 
British Isles Dictionary of Etiquette 
French Conversation for | Miniature French-Eng- 
English Travelers lish Dictionary : 
Abbreviations, English | German Conversation | © 
and Foreign for English Travelers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue New 











York 








QS 


of Knowledge pr & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 


What’s Worth Copying 

is Worth Copying Well 
Why do you buy carbon paper? To get good copies, 
or bad copies? Do you imagine that poor carbon 
paper can possibly give permanently clear copies? 
Then be safe with 







Trace . Cc b 
TI OPY arbon 
ULES... Paper 
Its smooth surface and scientific composition 
make it lastingly legible. In black or blue it 
never fades. So durable one sheet will copy 100 
letters. With every letter on the page so evenly 
distinct the copy rivals the original. Never 
smudges, rubs, dries out nor skins over. The one 
sure way to neat and permanent files. 
Write for FREE Sample Sheet 
F. S. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Ash for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
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A YEAR WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


E DID not incur the wrath of the 

gods, nor has fate been playing with 
his life, but otherwise Nathan Cohen is the 
personification of the old legend upon 
which so many tictions have been built, 
the story of the Wandering Jew. Tho he 
has had but a year of it, it seemed at one 
time not improbable that he might spend 
the rest of his life upon the sea, sailing un. 
easily from port to port and back again, 
until he, too, became legend. The New 
York Sun tells the story: 


Nathan Cohen, who is thirty-five and 
unmarried and remembers little of his boy- 
hood except that he spent most of it jn 
Brazil, and who has the impression that he 
was born there and that Portuguese is his 
natal speech, has arrived in New York 
Harbor again by the Lamport & Holt liner 
Vasari, completing a year’s experience 
afloat at the expense of the steamship line, 
with a record of 33,740 miles of sea-travel, 

In that year he has acquired a good 
knowledge of the English Janguage, and, 
according to the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Davis, 
has become mentally and physically sound 
again through the medium of sea-air, fre- 
quently prescribed for run-down folk and 
regarded by veteran navigators as the 
greatest tonic on tap in the universe. 


The statistics which the Immigration 
Bureau keep show no ease of a deported 
immigrant equal to that of Cohen’s. He is 
something new even to this widely experi- 
enced department of the Government. 
His case begins with his settling in Virginia, 
in 1912, after coming here on the Vasari. 
We read on: 


He showed, symptoms of insanity two 
years later and wis sent to Ellis Island. 
There the experts decided that his mental 
crookedness was due to causes which had 
existed before he came to America, and he 
was ordered deported to Rio de Janeiro, the 
port whence he came. 

Nathan was tractable. He accepted the 
decision of Uncle Sam without protest and 
was put aboard the Vandyck, since sunk by 
the German cruiser Karlsruhe, and in May 
of last year he sailed southward. Rio de 
Janeiro refused to accept him, as he had no 
papers to show that he was a citizen of 
Brazil, and so the Vandyck took him on to 
the final southern port of the line, Buenos 
Aires, 7,000 miles from Sandy Hook. 

The skipper tried Rio again on the way 
back, but the authorities were obdurate, 
and Nathan found himself in New York 
once more. But he had not then found 
himself mentally; in fact, he was hardly 
conscious whether he was afloat or ashore 
and was weak physically. He had travy- 
eled 19,740 miles on his original steerage 
ticket, for which he had paid $45, and had 
been well provided for, the ship’s company 
taking kindly to him. 

The line tried to persuade the immigra- 
tion authorities that Nathan was all right 
when they took him aboard originally, and 
again made an effort to have him sent to 
some place of permanent anchorage. There 
was a hint of Russian in the Portuguese of 
Nathan, and it was suggested that he might 
have been born in Russia. , 

While the authorities were considering 





sending him to Russia the war came and 


put an 
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put an end to the plan. Then down to Rio 
Nathan went again. Rio refused again to 
regard him as a Brazilian citizen and the 
ship took him on to Buenos Aires and 
prought him back. 

Nathan says in pretty good English that 
ny is all right. He has color and flesh and 
good humor, and the line is going to get 
alienists to pass on his condition so he may 
eease to be a sea Wandering Jew at its ex- 
pense. Ellis Island can not go back of its 
decision unless it is proved that Nathan is 
now sane and eapable of earning his living. 

Captain Cadogan, of the Vasari, who was 
also skipper of the Vandyck when she car- 
ried Nathan, has acquired a gentle feeling 
for the man without a country and says 
he will feel sort of lonesome if Nathan is 
taken away from him. He looks upon him 
as a mascot, shooing off the German- 
raider menace. 


The last chapter in the story of this sea- 
faring exile was told on the very day when 
he was due to sail back on a fruitless voyage 


over the old course. The Tribune describes 


the scene graphically: 


The sailing-gong boomed its warning 
along the decks of the Lamport & Holt 
liner Vasari, and ‘‘ All ashore that’s going 
ashore!’’ sent the stay-at-homes scurrying 
down the gangplank. 

Aboard the ship was Nathan Cohen, the 
“man without a country,’ about to begin 
the last lap of his fourth round trip. 

He sat behind the locked doors of the 
ship’s hospital, listlessly watching the prep- 
arations for sailing. He had lost hope of 
ever becoming a dweller on land again; life 
seemed to offer to him nothing but the 
doom of the Flying Dutchman—to beat 
back and forth on the seas, but never to 
make a port of rest. 

He did not see a tug come puffing up 
alongside the Vasari, nor the men who 
were casting off the ship’s lines pause in 
their work at an order from Captain Cado- 
gan. But soon footsteps came into the 
hospital, and Cohen saw three immigra- 
tion men before him. He looked up at 
them wonderingly. 

“We have orders from Washington to 
let you land,’’ one of them said. ‘Come 
right along; the tug is waiting to take you 
to Ellis Island.” 

But Cohen did not understand. 
mained listless and unstirred by these 
words of liberation. The immigration men 
looked at one another. 

“He’s just as erazy as when we refused 
to let him land before; but orders are 
orders,” they agreed. So they lifted him 
by the arms, and half carrying him, took 
him over the side, and off on the tug to 
Ellis Island, where he was placed in the 
psychopathic ward pending the completion 
of legal formalities which will bring his 
actual release. 

This termination of the hopeless voyag- 
ings of Cohen came as a result of hard work 
by the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society, assisted by influential members 
of the Knights of Pythias at Washington. 

The immigrant society and the lodge 
agreed to give a bond of $500 and to guar- 
antee that Cohen would not become a 
public charge. As a result of this, a reversal 
of the old order of deportation was ob- 
tained yesterday noon, just in time for a 
telephone message to prevent Cohen’s de- 
parture. He will be released from Ellis 
Island and placed in the custody of the 
society when the bond is executed. 


He re- 
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Send the Coupon for 
| This F ree Book ane 


We will send “Sunkist Salads and Desserts,” 
a beautiful New Book—Just Out—to every 
housewife who mails the coupon. 


The book is printed in full colors and describes many delightful ways 
to serve Sunkist Seedless Navel Oranges. The recipes were created, tested 
and tried by Helen Armstrong, the famous domestic science expert. 

Here are new things—new uses for oranges—that you probably have 
never tried. All are inexpensive. All are easy to make. The cost to get 
this book is nothing at all, so send for your copy now. 


California 


Sunkist Oranges 


Famous Seedless Navels 


Order Sunkist Oranges /oday of your dealer. 
All good stores now have them in abundance. 
Very reasonable in price. No higher than for 
ordinary oranges. Fresh from California— picked 
ripe from the trees, sweet, full- 

avored, sparkling with healthful 


fl 
juice. ki 
—ideal to eat whole, or for culi- 


4 Actual Size 


nary uses. 


Sunkist Navels are seedless 


Sunkist Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons are practically 


seedless. 


Big, full-flavored, juicy, 


tart. Serve with fish or meats. Use 


them in your. tea. 


Use Sunkist 


Lemon juice wherever you now use 


vinegar. 


There are 86 uses for lemons. Let 
us tell you what they are. 


Beautiful Silver 


Premiums 


We offer 46 pieces of Wm. Rogers 
& Son handsome silverware in ex- 
change for Sunkist wrappers. Write 
for complete list of these articles. 


Send 12 Sunkist wrappers and 12c 


fornia 
Fruit 
Growers 


Exchange 


and we'll send you the exquisite tea 


spoon (illustrated) or orange spoon 
of same design. : 

If not, satisfactory in every way return the silver 
and we'll immediatedly refund 
to get it. 

The beautiful new book offered above de- 


scribes the premiums in detail and tells how 


Dept. .A44. 139 N. 
Clark Street, Chicago 


Send your free book, “‘Sun- 
e trifle you pay ¢ kist Salads- and Desserts,” 
also full information about 46 

Sunkist Silver Premiums an 
tell me how to get them in ex- 


to getthe entire set. Send the coupon now V4 change for Sunkist wrappers. 


Insist on Sunkist 
Save the Wrappers - 








The Best Shakespeare for All General Purposes 








In Cloth 


30c 


per vol. 


Postage 8c 


extra 





The Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold Sepa- 


rately or in Sets. Handy- sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
in beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 
gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc., 60c per volume. In sub- 





Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows: 
All's Well That Ends We 
Antony and Cleopatra 
As You Like It 
Comedy of Errors 
Coriolanus 


£34 Cymhbeline 


Hamlet 
Heury IV, Part I 
Heury IV, Part il 


= Hours V 


Henry VI, Part I 


= Henry VI, Part II 


Henry VI. Part lil 
Henry Vill 

wr 
| ia 


ll Julins Caesar Poems 
King John 
King Lear 
Life. of Shakespeare 
Love's Labor's Lost Sonne 
Macheth 
Measure for Measure 
Merchant of Venice 
Merrs Wives of Windsor 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Troilus and Cressida 
Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night 
Othello 
Pericles 


stantial cloth 30c per volume. 

Postage 8c extra. SSE Pe 
The complete set 60 

of 40 volumes, in ONS 

leather $24.00; in | Postage 8c 

cloth $12.00. Car- 

riage extra. 


At all bookstores, or 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Company 
354- pa ce Ave.. oo 





Richard IT 
Richard III 
Rome —— Juliet 











ace of the Shrew 
Tempest 

Timon of Athens 
Titus Andronicus 


Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Winter's Tale 







































































Wouldn't You Like ° 
to Be With Them? 


F spinal ry along the by- 
ways and highways, far out 
into the open country which in- 
vites the red-blooded, freedom- 
seeking man, you will find the 
invigorating, joy-giving 1915 


Fndian Motocycle 


Once you own an Indian, the spirit of 
life tingles in your veins—the exhilara- 
tion of power thrills you—the world 
lies before you to explore—the joys of 
touring are yours. 


Beyond the hills lie the long, sloping 
valley, the broad plains, the mountain 
retreats, the winding ribbon of the chal- 
lenging road. ‘The rythmic purr of the 
Indian engine bespeaks unlimited power, 
speed, endurance. The gentle resiliency 
of the famous Cradle Spring Frame 
imparts a comfort, ease, luxury, buoy- 
ancy that knows no parallel. 


Responding to your every touch, the 
Indian goes where you will with that 
mechanical ease and precision that have 
given it, for over 14 years, popular in- 
ternational preference. 


One, Two, and Three-Speed Models 


2,800 Indian dealers—everywhere— ~assure 
over-night serv’ :—anywhere 


Send for rT Indian, Catalog showing Nine 
Big 1915 Indian Innovations 
Hendee Manufacturing Company 
717 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Branches and Service Stations: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Toronto London Melbourne 














WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for “‘Needed 
Inventions” and “How to Get Your Patent and Your 
Money."" RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C 





IRON FENCE isnwoon 


Looks better and lasts alifetime. 
For Residences, Cemeteries and Churches 


PERE RETE RAR “RABARAS Shi 


: .o> eee on rm 
Get our Prices. We can positively save you money. 


CINCINNATI IRON FENCE Co. 
Dept. J, Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Gratitude.—‘“‘ Oh, what a time I had 
last night, doctor. It’s only by the Lord’s 
merey that I’m not in ‘eaven to-day ! ’— 
London Standard. 

_ Caught a Tatar.— ‘Chee Alf, where'd’ 
y’ git th’ black wo?” 

“T was chasin’ that new kid next door, 
an’ I caught ’im.”’—.J udge. 

Patriotic Hen.—Smatut Boy (much in- 
terested in shopman’s reason for high price 
of eggs)—‘‘ But, mummy, how do the hens 
know we're at war with Germany? ”’— 
Punch. 


Quite a Turn.—Hre—“ How old are 
you?” 





“T’ve just turned twenty-three.” 
Hre—* Oh, I see—thirty-two.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





Jitney-ing.—‘‘ The girls were selling 
kisses at the charity bazaar at five cents a 
kiss.” 

“* Ah, another case of the jitney-buss.”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


No Cloture.—‘‘ Why does the Senator 
keep talking in that rambling way? I 
don’t know what he’s aiming at; do you? ”’ 

“Sure I do. He’s filibustering to keep 
his daughter from singing.’’—Puck. 


Here’s Hoping 
When they reach the end of things, 
When they clear away the murk, 
We may see a lot of kings 
Out of work. 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





A Resemblance.— Wit.tis— “ Eternity 
has neither beginning nor end, neither form 
nor shape, is so vast and complex that we 
can’t understand, and yet at the same time 
is a void. There’s nothing like it, is 
there ?”’ 

Gittis—“ The only other thing I know 
of that answers the description is a moving- 
picture serial in a newspaper.’’—Puck. 


Higher Efficiency—Demosthenes was 
about to go down to the seashore and per- 
form his customary stunt of talking with 
his mouth full of pebbles to improve his 
enunciation. On the way an idea assailed 
him. 

“What’s the use of fussing with a lot 
of bilgy pebbles,” he growled, “when I 
can get the same effect out of the Galician 
battle-fields? ’’ And he said Suzlysmzehrgl 
six times in rapid succession.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Wayward Signs.—In Davenport: ‘‘We’ve 
given a service to our patrons that compels 
them to think of Crooks when there’s any 
laundry work to be done.’”’ On a parson- 
age door in Trinidad, Colo.: ‘‘ The last 
man who tried to work me is in jail.’ 
On a tombstone in Batavia: “‘ If we must 
part let us go together.”’ On State Street: 
“ Open all night. Latest moving pictures.” 
In a Morton Park dance-hall: ‘‘ Use check- 
room. Absolutely no clothes allowed in 
this room.” (Attention of Mayor Harri- 
son.) On Franklin Street: ‘ Reign Um- 
brella Co.”’ In the Spencer Hotel, Marion, 
Ind.: ‘‘ Discourteous treatment, by the 
waiters, if reported to the proprietor, will 
be greatly appreciated.’’—Chicago Tribune. 







Motorist:‘ “Why i is HAVOLINE 
OIL a ‘money-saving’ propo- 
sition?” 

Garageman: ‘‘Because inthe end 
it costs less than inferior oils, as it 
saves you much money in repair 
charges. Ask any Auto manufac- 
turer, which oil gives most mile- 
age, least carbon and longest 
service for the money. He’ll say 


HAVOLINE. ‘5 
Motorist: “‘Will it suit my make 
of car?’’ 


Garageman: “Yes. There are 
various grades that meet the 
needs of every make of car, 
HAVOLINE OIL i is made from 
the cream of the crude.’ 

Go to the nearest garage or store selling 


auto supplies and insist on the blue-and- 
white can with 
the inner seal, 


The Havoline 
lubrication 
booklet free 
on request. 
Write to 





INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, Dept. C, New York 
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It Makes a Difference’ 











Pencil Size~ 
Hawser Streng 


BASLINE AUTOWLINE—the ‘ ‘big-little’’ towing 
line for disabled automobiles—is anraitt but mighty. 
Hasthevimand grit of famous Yellow Strand Power- 
steel wire rope. About 25 feet long—4}4 pounds 
weight. Hookson without marring car. Goes back 
into box in whichit came, into tool box, or underseat 
or seat cushion, ready foremergency towing. Sold by 
all dealers. Price, east of Rocky Mountains, $3.95. 
POWER STEEL AUTOWLOCK keeps the auto thief from 
taking your car—or spare tire., All dealers, $2.00. 
POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE is agiant 
in strength, yet light enough to 
carry and handle easily. Price, east 
of Rocky Mountains, 36.50, If your 
dealer cannot supply you, order 
us direct. 
FREE.—Handsome Autowline cir- 
cular. Write forit. 

re oe ' & BASCOM ROPE CO. 

823 N. St. Louis, Mo. 

New <0 * ee 76H Warren St. 
Makers of famous Yellow Strand 
Powersteel wire rope. 
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A Hold-Up.—First Ficure—“ Are you 
a pillar of the church? ” 

Seconp Ficure—‘“ No, I’m a flying 
buttress —! support it from the outside.”— 


Yale Record. 


Unkindest Cut.— Harpuppe—* Flubdub 
js pretty mean, isn’t he?”’ 

BorrowELL—“ Mean? Why, say, that 
fellow is mean enough to have“his name’ 
engraved on the handle of his umbrella.”’"— 
Life. 





Defined.—“ I feel like a Chinese junk,” 
remarked the guest at a Southern winter 
resort. ' 

Politely we bit. 

“Tam boarded:by pirates,” is answered 
to our query.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Try This.—Gisps—‘ Does your wife 
ever scold w hen you have been out late at’ 
the club? 

Disss—‘‘ Never! She merely gets up 
at four o’clock the next morning and 
practises on the piano, and I daren’t say a 
word.” —Boston Transcript. 





Commiseration.—RrGuLar CusTtoMER— 
“T shall want a large quantity of flowers 
from you next week for my daughter’s 
coming out.” 

FLowER Woman—‘ Yes, mum. You 
shall ’ave the very best for ’er, pore dear. 
Wot were she put in for? ’—Punch. 





Qualified.— Billy Mooney, after running 
a barber-shop in Centerville for two or 
three years, decided to become a dentist. 
His uncle Si, upon hearing of this decision, 
dropt in to talk it over. 

“Yes, Billy,’’ said he, “ dentistry is 
about the easiest new job you could tackle. 
You know how to work the chair already, 
so the rest ought to come easy enough.’”’— 
Houston Chronicle. 





The Price. an longed for a kitten. 
When illness made it necessary for Jean to 
go to the hospital, her mother said: 

*T will make a bargain with you, Jean. 
If you will be a brave little girl about your 
operation, you shall have the nicest kitten 
I ean find.” 

Jean took the ether, but later, as she 
came out from under the anesthetic, she 
realized how very wretched she felt. The 
nurse leaned over to catch her first spoken 
word. 

“What a bum way to get a cat!” 
moaned the child.—Harper’s Monthly. 





Lucky Victim.—A ‘ cub ”’ reporter on a 
New York newspaper was sent to Paterson 
to write the story of the murder of a rich 
manufacturer by thieves. He spread him- 
self on the details and naively concluded 
his account with this sentence: 

“ Fortunately for the deceased, he had 
deposited all of his money in the bank 
the day before, so he lost practically nothing 
but his life.””—Harper’s. 





The Danger-Sign.—Pretry CasHiER— 
“You might give me a holiday to recruit 
my health. My beauty is beginning to 
fade.” 

Manacer—‘ What makes you think 
sor ”’ 

Pretry Casnier—‘* The men are be- 
ginning to count their change.’’—Stray 
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was the temporary office of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 
During the terrible days that followed this disaster, one by one, forty- 
five fire insurance companies gave up a hopeless fight and confessed 
their insolvency. The Hartford, however, though faced with a loss 
of $1,933,562.04, sent a notice to its agents saying—“ Vast as is this 
sum, it will be bravely met and honorably paid.” The claims were 
paid as fast as they could be adjusted, and in less than four months 
the Hartford had settled every loss without a single case of litigation. 


It is not likely that you will ever suffer in so vast a conflagration. 

But whether’ your loss be large or small, it is mighty comfort- y 
ing to know that the name Hartford Fire Insurance Company F 

is on your policy. / The 
The Hartford Agent in your town will be gladto explain / — 


the Hartford service. Look him up. ¥ tisstenentie 
Hartford, Conn. 











7 Gentlemen:— 
Send me ‘‘Fire Insur- 
@ ance and Fire Preven- 
Ps tion,’” your booklet suggest. 
ing ways of preventing fires. 
/ Name 
Address 


D-4 — wecccee-cecccces 


Nobody wants a fire. 
We have a booklet 
that tells how to pre- 
vent it. Send fora free 
copy. Use the coupon. 
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r—Watch Your Speedometer 
For Increased Mileage 


Low carbon deposits—increased power—easier hill climbing 
—small bills—almost double mileage at greatly decreased 
consumption—come to the car owner who uses 


UAKER STATE 
Medium O'L 


This is the only Guaranteed Certi- by the automobile manufacturer. 
fied oil on the market. Before it is Adopted by the Franklin Motor Car 
put in packages each barrel is officially Co. Unequalled for all makes of 
tested by a disinterested chemist, cer- water-cooled cars and motorcycles. 
tified to, and the inspection date placed Send for literature giving full particu- 
on the barrel. This assures absolutely lars covering many tests and actual 
uniform purity, quality, reliability, and performances. Ask for name of near- 
meets the severest tests demanded est dealer. 


PHINNY BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. B, Oil City, Penna. 
Agencies Everywhere 
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A Million 


Corns 
Went Last Month 


Last month, a million corns 
were ended in this easy, simple 
way. And every month a million 
more go like them. 


To each corn was applied a 
little Blue=jay plaster. In every 
case the corn pain ended there. 


Then the wax in the plaster— 
the B& B wax—gently freed the 
corn. In 48 hours nearly every 
corn came out, without any pain 
or soreness. A few stubborn 
corns required another plaster. 


That’s the story of some 
seventy million corns ended by 
this invention. It will be the story 
of your corns in 48 hours if you 
treat them in this scientific way. 
Your friends will testify to that. 


If you don’t do this, in all 
probability, those corns will stay 
for years. 





Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 











15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Mal of Physici 





” Supplies 






























You needn’t 
choke your legs 





Round Comfort 


THERE’S NO RUBBER in this leg band. 
The top of the triangle on/y is elastic—this as- 
sures perfect fit WITHOUT BINDING. 
No metal contacts. Weight, one-half ounce. 


If you don’t find it at your dealer's, 
we'll send sample pair, postpaid: mercer- 
ized, 25c; double grip, 35c; silk, soc: 





George Frost Co., Sole Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE EAST 
March 23.—Petrograd reports the gradual 
occupation of important trenches and 
heights on the front defined by the 
Skwa and Oryez Rivers. 

The raiders at Memel, in northernmost 
East Prussia, are reported to be driven 
northward by German troops. Near 
Polangen 500 Russians are captured. 
The raiders carry off quantities of 
provender and plunder. The German 
forces are aided by the bombardment 
of Polangen by sea forces on the Baltic. 





March 24.—In the Karpathians, say Rus- 
sian official dispatches, the Austrians 
suffer decided reverses on the front be- 
tween the Uzsok Pass and Bartfeld, to 
the west. Midway, they claim, the 
Russian troops carry by assault a posi- 
tion of importance on the crest of the 
Beskid Mountains, where 5,700 prison- 
ers are taken. 


March 26.—Berlin declares that Russian 
raiders, threatening Tilsit, East Prussia, 
are beaten away in the neighborhood 
of Laugszargen. 


Mareh 27.—In the operations near Bart- 
feld, in the Karpathians, the Russians 
report the capture of a new line of 
heights 23 miles in extent. 


March 29.—A German vessel attacks the 
Russian town of Libau, on the Baltie, 
Petrograd declares, firing two hundred 
shells, with minor damage to civilians 
only. 

IN THE WFST 

March 25.—Paris announces that dirigible- 
balloon sheds at Frescati, near Metz, 
the railway station at Metz, and the 
barracks east of Strassburg, are suc- 
cessfully bombarded by six French 
aviators. 

Berlin reports the successful repulse of 
determined French attempts to dis- 
lodge the Germans from their positions 
on the heights of the Meuse. 


March 26.—Paris describes a bombard- 
ment of Arras ‘‘ by shells of all calibers,” 
starting a fire which threatened the 
town, but later was extinguished with 
minor damage. 


March 27.—The fighting continues at 
Hartmannsweilerkopf, in Alsace, re- 
ports Berlin; the Germans are suc- 
cessful in consolidating their positions 
and take 393 unwounded prisoners. 


March 29.—Nieuport suffers a long bom- 
bardment. An intermittent cannon- 
ade continues along the entire front as 
far as the Aisne. Paris reports an 
aerial bombardment of Reims with 
damage to the apse of the Cathedral, 
and states that in Alsace the bodies of 
700 Germans were counted on the field 
of Hartmannsweilerkopf. 

Berlin reports General von Kluck slightly 
wounded by shrapnel. 


MARINE 


Mareh 25.—London reports the sinking of 
the Dutch steamship Medea by the 
German submarine U-28 on fifteen 
minutes’ warning, despite neutral colors 
prominently displayed. 

The British Admiralty announce the 
sinking of the German submarine U-29, 
with all its crew, including Capt. Otto 
Weddigen, formerly of the U-9. 

Mareh 27.—The British Yeoward Line 

steamship Aguila is torpedoed off 

Pembroke, South Wales, and sinks, with 

26 missing. 























Shampoo with 


CANTHROX 


Not a Makeshift, but for 
Head Washing Only 


ANTHROX quickly dissolves 
f and removes dandruff, excess 

oil and dirt, while the effect 
is to stimulate the scalp to perfect 
health, which always insures beau- 
tifulhair. It produces a massy fiuf- 
finess, which makes the hair seem 
much heavier than it is, and every 
strand has a silky lustre and soft- 
ness that make doing up the hair 
a pleasure. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos 
for 50c, at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents per shampoo, 
No good hair wash costs less; none is 
more easily used, 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


To prove that Canthrox is the most 
pleasant, the most simple, in all ways 
the most effective hair wash, we gladly 
send one perfect shampoo free to any 
address. 


H.S. PETERSON & CO, 
! 212 W. Kinzie St., Dept.26, Chicago, Il, 
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Back to Nature 


The natural foot is shapely and 
healthy, and the 


COWARD 
ORTHOPEDIC SHOE 


is patterned to keep it so. If your 
feet tire, ache and burn after a day's 
work, they will come back to nature 
in this shoe, because it is restful and 
helpful—a shoe neither too tight nor 
too loose; one that feels natural from 
the first wearing. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled — Send for Catalogue 
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Line steamship Falaba is torpedoed, 
south of St. George’s Channel, and sinks 
immediately. Over 120 passengers and 
erew are reported lost, including one 
American citizen, a passenger. 


March 29.—A Dutch steamship, Amstel, 

~ from Rotterdam, strikes a mine in the 
German mine-field off Flamborough, 
Yorkshire, and is sunk. The crew 
escape. 

GENERAL WAR NEWS 

March 20.—The French official historical 

~ review of the war, Part II, states that 
2,500,000 French troops are at the 
front, opposed, with their British 
allies, to 52 German army corps 
minus 414 army corps, that have been 
sent to the Eastern front. The net 
results of the winter campaign are 
found to include a general falling back 
of the German forces, except northeast 
of Soissons; the German offensive in 
Poland checked by February 1; the 
favorable progress of the Russian 
Galician and Karpathian campaigns; 
partial annihilation of the Turkish 
Army; and a_ supposedly greater 
reserve strength in the Allied ranks 
than in the German Army. 


Mareh 25.—Berlin reports that a tax of 
$250,000 is imposed upon Lodz, in 
retaliation for the raiding of the Memel 
district in northernmost East Prussia. 


Mareh 28.—Italy summons all her Alpine 
troops of the First Category to the 
colors, to defend the frontier passes. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


March 25.—Carranza’s forces under Col- 
onel Samaniego are reported success- 
ful in Sonora, capturing the town of 
Montezuma and a small railroad ter- 
minal. Despite Carranzista raiders, 
Villistas claim to be operating railroads 
successfully between Mexico City and 
the border. 

March 26.—The State Department receives 
word of atrocities to French and 
American missionaries at Gulpashan, 
Persia, endangering other American 
citizens who have taken refuge at 
Urmia, where a Kurd uprising threat- 
ens a general Christian massacre. The 
Turkish Government promises that 
troops will be rushed to their aid. 


March 27.—Villista cavalry to the number 
of 5,500 concentrate against the Car- 
ranzista defenses at Matamoros, oppo- 
site Brownsville, Texas. 


March 29.—The Peking Government pro- 
tests to the Japanese legation on ac- 
count of the large Japanese garrisons 
forming in the Chinese provinces of 
Shantung and Manchuria and com- 
manding strategic positions. 


DOMESTIC 

March 24.—The Panama-Pacifie Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco is formally 
dedicated. 
March 26.—The United States submarine 
F-4 sinks in the harbor of Honolulu, toa 
depth of 360 feet, and remains undis- 
covered until all hope of rescuing the 
crew is lost. 
March 28.—Secretary Garrison orders all 
bureau heads, the heads of the separate 
corps, and commanders of the several 
continental departments to report upon 
our military needs. An investigation 
by the General Staff is also ordered. 


March 29.—Three batteries of the Third 
Field Artillery are ordered to Browns- 
ville, Texas, and other troops are held 
in readiness, on the recommendation of 
Major-General Funston, in view of the 
Mexican operations about Matamoros 
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across the border. 
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CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Are worn regularly today by 
thousands of people who have 
tried other kinds first. 


Get a pair yourself—then your shoes will be 
more comfortable—they will wear longer, 
and you will walk 

; “The change from spiked 

with a new buoy- shoes into street shoes that 

: have Cat's Paw Rubber Heels 

ancy and lightness. is’ great relief. The heels 


make walking on cement 
For only half a dollar “kespiwute endo" Pe 
you can have your !ess.” 
shoes shod with Cat's a 
Paw Heels, and make phew Greet 
your step as easy as the 
Cat’s own. 


That Foster Friction Plug 
took rubber heels out of 
the slippery class. 


It prevents thousands of accidents. Then 

again that Foster Plug resists wear, and the 

extra quality of rubber 

affords greater resil- 

ilency — meaning not 1 Oy cr 

only comfort but Lo. 6 gic 
late 

economy. No holes Lopth™ ih 

to track mud and dirt. Wy 


They cost no more than / 
the ordinary kind—and the 
name is easy toremember. Pp.70u have weak arches? 


Alldealers—50c. attached Orthopedic Heel which 

bl k gives that extra support 

—biack or tan. where needed. Especially 

valuable to policemen, mo- 

FOSTER RUBBER co tormen, conductors, floor 

. = and all “y's % = 

their feet a great deal. 7 

105 Federal Street attached of stem dealer — 

Boston, Mass. orsent postpaid upon re- 

a ceipt of 50c. and outline of 
Originators and patentees of the Foster your heel 
friction Plug which prevents slipping. : 
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Instant Information 


Compact On War, Peace, Commerce, Law, 
Ready Medicine, History, Philosophy, etc. 
Reliable —Every Branch of Knowledge— 
THE NEW DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY 


80,000 things explained —words, phrases, etc. 1,2 0 
illustrations, 6,000 tables of synonyms. 


| Cloth, $1.50; Indexed, $1.80; postage 16 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Thousands of men the country over 
i - Hewitt fine 


I will send my 25c Book For 


Strong Arms MEN, 


« for 10c in stamps or coin. 

Illustrated with twenty full. WOMEN 
page half-tone cuts showing 
exercises that will quickly 
develop, beautify and gain 
> great strength in your 
shoulders, arms and hands, CHILDREN 
without any apparatus. 

; % PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

| 40 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42nd St., New York 


money we sa’ 
e want to number you, too, among our ; 
regular customers — to secure your first ; 
order WE WILL LINE YOUR SUIT WITH A REGULAR ff 


f $4 Satin Lining Without Extra Charge jf 


je and pay all shipping charges. We guarantee to please you in 
style, fit, workmanship and fabric or you don’t pay us one 
cent. Send for our W spring 

and 


Catalogue — 70 Samples FREE 


i= Contains generous samples of plain and fancy suitings ‘prices 

5S to $27.50) tells al stem of tailoring— sell- 

ing direct through no agents o juotes lowest 
prices on men’s furnishings, hats and shoes. rite NOW. Hf 


Bernard-Hewitt Co. seq wostn.’- o Street Chicago 
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Te quality mark 

“FLORSHEIM” 
is your guide to a 
perfect -fitting, ‘‘Natural 
Shape” shoe of the made- 
to-measure class. Lines of 
exclusive character give 
the maximum of refined 
elegance without losing a 
point of comfort. . 














A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 


Booklet showing 
“Styles of the 
Times” free on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago 
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IN WAR AND IN PEACE 
6% FARM MORTGAGES 


Don't take chances. Safety first. 
Our 6% Farm Mortgages on rich 
Northwest agricultural lands have best 
stood the test of the recent financial 
crisis. They are asure, safe, panic-free 
investment. Write forour Booklet “A” 
and list of large and small offerings. 
“We're right on the ground,"’ and know 
the security in every in- 
stance. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 
Est. 1883 Grand Forks, N. D. 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000. 































The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 

First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have lvaned over $1,000,000 and nit a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write fur booklet describing methods, and 


list of loans from $300 ) 
JREL -SWANSON CO. 
k Ruilding, Oklaboma City, Okla. 
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Securitybased on 40to 5077 conservative valuation 
on Improved Property. welllocatedin the metrope 
vathwest, These Mortgnges are negvti- 
atedin multiples of $500 and up, and accompanied 
by Mortg gees’ Title Policy. Interestandprincipa! 
guaranteed. Ask for descriptive matter and 
circular 32. §TILES, THORNTON & CO., 
102 Poydras Street, Dallas, Texas, 
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f) Better security does not exist. 33 years’ exper- 
ience in writing farm loans. Never had a fore- 
closure in Oklahoma. We get you 6 per cent on ab- 
solutely safe first mortgages. Write today for 
references full details and list number 


P. H. ALBRIGHT & CO., Newkirk, Okla. 
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“EVERYTHING NOW FAVORS THE 
UNITED STATES” 


NOTE of new optimism, accompanied 
P by distinet confidence, seems to have 
entered the financial and commercial world 
within the last few weeks. 
rise in the stock market was a notable 
feature of this change. The Boston News 
Bureau, in asummary of conditions, declares 
that “everything now favors the United 
States.”” The writer recalls that several 
months ago the opinion prevailed that our 
only advantage from the war would come in 
‘‘war orders from the belligerents.’”’ While 
it was true that a great advance was taking 
place in the price of wheat, amounting to 
perhaps $300,000,000, cotton was selling 
so much below its normal value as to offset 
the gain in wheat. As for securities, an 
estimate was made that we would do well 
if we were able to hold our own in absorb- 
ing the “billion a year”? which Europe was 
expected to send back, as long as the war 
lasted. Matters turned out better than 
these prognostications indicated. The 
writer says: 


A considerable 


“ee 


Investigation the past month showed 
the ability of the United States to absorb 
at least a billion of its own securities at the 
rate of a billion per annum as long as 
Europe was able to fight, and give us half 
a billion war orders per annum. Conser- 
vative bankers figure that beginning last 
May, when the real selling of American 
securities in anticipation of the war was 
begun in Europe, there will have been 
shipped to this side for the first year about 
one billion of our securities. It is now 
figured that for the year to end May 1, 
we not only have absorbed this billion 
of American securities, but established a 
foreign credit of very many millions. 
“This has been easily accomplished 
almost from our own savings, but we have 
been assisted by the cutting out of Ameri- 
ican traveling expenses in Europe amount- 
ing to about $250,000,000 per annum and 
by a few hundred million of orders for war 
material. We have also been assisted by 
the higher prices of foodstuffs, and now 
cotton is coming into its own and the South 
is able to realize a profit instead of a loss 
from its staple product. In other words, 
the West has realized its profit from wheat 
and corn, and the South is not going to lose 
any $300,000,000 from its cotton-crop. 
“Indeed, the financial surprize of the 
world has come from the South taking less 
than $50,000 of loans to carry cotton from 
that $135,000,000 of pooled assistance that 
was offered. It was only the moral sup- 
port the South needed. Ncw comes the 
reaction for the South. The past week the 
New England boot- and shoe-manufac- 
turers have begun to receive increasing 
orders where a few months ago collections 
were poor, the orders were nil, and the 
eonditions discouraging. Shoe-manufac- 
turers now report that the delayed orders 
from the South are coming in with a rush.” 


From New England comes a note of long- 
delayed improvement. As yet ‘“‘no burst 
has been felt there, but 
within a couple of months the ecotton-mills 
have materially increased their operations. 
These mills in March were running between 
80 and 85 per cent. of capacity, while late in 
1914 they were running only 65 to 70 per 
cent. The same paper adds: 

“The brightest spot seems to be located 
in the Providence district, where the cot- 


ee 








ton-mills are nearly all on full time. Ney 
Bedford, too, is understood to be turnin 
over 85 per cent. of its spindles, an increase 
of about 20 per cent. since Christmas, fg 
sister city, Fall River, the coarse-goodg 
center, is running full time and at 75 pe 
cent. capacity. Lowell has been shar 
somewhat in the war-order business and js 
steadily increasing output until at present 
big mills like the Tremont and Suffolk are 
not curtailing a third as much as a month 
ago. The Maine and New Hampshire 
mills are somewhat better off than in late 
1914, but are still a long way from normal 
in operations. 

““The big mills are, naturally, more than 
holding their own. Amoskeag has been 
running full for some weeks, and Pacific js 
running full except in its print department, 
where, incommon with all print and colored. 
goods makers, the dyestuffs factor is of 
some moment. The New England Cotton 
Yarn is understood to be sold several 
months ahead. 

‘Two substantial reasons account for 
the emergence of New Bedford from the 
shadow of depression. First is the radical 
change in women’s styles, which call for 
wider skirts than for several years, embody- 
ing an increase of at least 40 per cent. in 
yardage. The other is the likelihood that 
with the increasing shortage of dyestuffs the 
demand for white fancy goods is bound to 
increase, as it has already done. Upon 
both of these factors the cloth-mills are 
counting heavily. The significance of the 
wider-skirt vogue may be appreciated from 
the fact that one of the leading dealers in 
New Bedford mill stocks, for one of his 
‘selling points,’ has hanging in his office 
three of the new-style skirts. 

**At the moment the yarn-mills through- 
out New England are relatively better off 
than the cloth-mills, for the reason that 
yarn prices are more nearly in line with 
cotton prices. When cotton dropt last 
fall below seven cents heavy slashes in 
goods prices were made, but on the recent 
recovery of three cents it has been im- 
possible to move up prices proportionately. 
Long-headed purchases of cotton will tell 
heavily upon mill earnings for the first half- 
year, despite the increase in operations.” 

A writer in the London Statist, who 
seems to be the editor, Sir George Paish, 
declares that the changes in sentiment and 
conditions in this country brought about 
within a few months ‘‘have been so re- 
markable as to partake of the miraculous.” 
With the outbreak of war the country was 
thrown into a panic, with a breakdown of 
exchanges and temporary interruption of 
sea transport. Had not power been given 
to the Government to issue notes up to 
$500,000,000, ‘‘a banking crisis of unex- 
ampled proportions must have resulted.” 
It was the issue of these notes and of 
clearing-house certificates that saved the 


situation. Coincident with these condi- 
tions came an immense contraction in 


our exports, just at a time when the coun- 
try needed an unusually large amount of 
exports to provide for foreign expendi- 
tures, interest obligations, and loan ma- 
turities. Bankers, however, did not lose 
their nerve, but met the situation with 
eourage and intelligence, facing a situation 
in which for purposes of exchange our 
dollar fell to a substantial discount and 
so remained for many weeks. As to the 
change that has come over the country 
since then, the writer proceeds to say: 
“No greater contrast to this situation 
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Let Novo 
do the 


work 


Modern construc- 
tion work demands 
power. 

But what power? 
Steam —electric— 
or Novo. 


Steam requires 
licensed engineer 
and fireman but Novo does not. 

Several types of boilers are needed to conform 
to state and city ordinances. A Novo can be 
used anywhere. Electricity calls for wiring. 
Freezing nights are a menace to a steam outfit 
but cannot damage Novo, 


A Novo Outfit costs much less than a Steam 
Outfit 
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ENGINES 
ANODUTFITS 


Novo is rapidly replacing other forms of power on 
construction work. 

It is running over 80% of concrete mixers. It is doing 
most of the som and air compressing. Novo 
Hoists and Saw Rigs are seen on almost every job. 
Send for book, ‘‘Reliable Power,’’ and learn a lot of 
ways to save money on construction work, on the 
farm, on irrigating or spraying work. 

Novo outfits_include all kinds of Power Pumps, 
Hoists, Air Compressors, Saw Rigs—over seventy- 
five different outfits in all—all of them portable. 


Our book, ‘‘Reliable Power,’’ is free if you 
will write for it on your business letterhead 


ENGINE C 1 302 Willow Street 
Lansing, Mich. 
or Station A, San Jose, Cal. 
CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Secretary and Manager 
European Office: 
EDGAR BACKLUND, Representative 
33-14 Broad Street House, New Broad Street 
London, E. C. 
Novo Engines can be furnished for operating on gaso- 
line, kerosene, alcohol or distillate 





Novo Suction and Force 
Pump — Fig. 1401 








WANTED | p FA Write for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 

. prizes offered for inventions. 

Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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THE OWEN INDIVIDUAL BANK-CHECK | | 
DISTINCTIVE—DESIRABLE 
300 CHECKS FOR $2.00 
If numbered, $2.50 
YOUR name in centre of check. In 3 books, one-to- 
leaf. Fine, colored bond paper. Size of check 5\ x3‘ 
ins. Stub conveniently arranged for carrying forward 
deposits and balances. Sent postpaid anywhere in 
the United States on receipt of price. Write plainly, 
giving your name, town, and State ; also correct cor- 
porate name of your bank, with town and State. If 
preferred, we can furnish the larcer standard-size 
check—THREE HUNDRED,$3.00—If numbered.$3.50. 


B. F. OWEN & CO., Printers, Est. 1857, READING, PA. 
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could be afforded than the one now exist- 
ing. Confidence in the United States has 
been completely restored; almost the whole 
of the emergency currency notes have been 
redeemed; and the exports from the coun- 
try are greater than they have ever been. 
The United States, instead of owing money 
abroad on current account, has a large 
eredit balance in its favor, and gold, in- 
stead of being exported in great volume, is 
being imported from day to day. Indeed, 
the volume of American exports is so great 
that the United States is not only able to 
meet its obligations to other countries for 
interest and services, but to lend large 
amounts of capital to foreign nations. 
Furthermore, the outlook is that the United 
States in 1915 will sell goods to foreign 
nations to an amount so vast that it will 
be in a position to buy and to pay for great 
quantities of securities, as well as to import 
considerable amounts of gold. 

“It should, however, be specially noted 
that the United States, now that the new 
banking law has come into operation, does 
not need to import gold. It possesses, in- 
deed, a superabundance of the metal. It 
was computed that the new banking law 
set free for banking purposes a sum of no 
less than $400,000,000 of gold, and in- 
creased the lending power of American 
bankers by as much as $3,000,000,000. 
As time goes on and gold certificates in 
circulation are replaced by Federal-Reserve 
notes, the amount of gold freed from eir- 
culation for banking purposes by the new 
Act may reach a very large sum indeed. 
Last week our American correspondent 
pointed out that the stock of gold in the 
United States was no less than $1,816,000,- 
Q00 (£375,000,000), of which only $256,- 
000,000 is in the Federal - Reserve banks. 
It is evident, therefore, that as Federal- 
Reserve notes are issued the amount of 
gold that will be set free for banking pur- 
poses in the United States by the new law 
will eventually be much greater than $400,- 
000,000. At the present moment the 
United States is swimming in gold, and to 
import much more would be a waste of 
resources, of which American bankers are, 
we believe, incapable. 

**With the issue of foreign securities in 

London prohibited, and with the French 
and German money markets also prac- 
tically closed to the issue of international 
securities, New York has the whole field 
of international finance at her feet. This 
is not the time to discuss the question of 
whether or not New York will be able to 
maintain after the war the great position 
it will hold as an international money 
market during the war. It is sufficient to 
mark the undoubted fact that New York 
is rapidly becoming a great international 
money market, in which capital can be 
obtained by every one having adequate 
security to offer, and willing to pay a 
reasonable rate of interest. 
**In consequence of this investment of 
capital abroad and of the great purchases 
of goods by the belligerent States, the 
United States is exporting an enormous 
quantity of goods in excess of the amount 
it is purchasing.” 


WHEN CONSTANTINOPLE FALLS 


The effect on the money market of the 
ultimate fall of Constantinople, which 
is taken in London to be inevitable some- 
time, is diseust in the London Statist. 
The writer believes there is little doubt 
that this event ‘will call forth a general 
upward movement in rates.’’ Of this and 
other consequences he says: 


‘Politically, the fall of Constantinople 
will have a great effect. In the first place, 
it will defeat one of the much-treasured ob- 
jects of Germany. In the second lace, 
it will, by enabling Russia to sell her 
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You are paying for ap 
8-hour day — but you are 
getting only 6 hours’ work 


That’ s exactly what you are doing— 
if you compel your stenographer to 
waste two hours every day. 


Certainly—every minute a stenographer 
spends aking dictation or waiting to take it— 
is absolute waste. Waste of money—waste 
of time! You are simply having every letter 
written twice, once in shorthand and once 
on the typewriter. And you can prove that 
waste before the end of the first day’s demon- 
stration of the Dictaphone in your own office 
on your own work. 


Just reach for your ’phone—now—while 
you think of it and arrange for a demonstra- 
tion. If you do not find that name in the 
book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 
Suite 1407 A, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the principal cities - 


—dealers everywhere 


Official dictating machine of the § 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition 


“How One Man Saved Money’’—a 
book we should like to send you 








State size on postal and whether you 
want collar like cutor low turnoverstyle 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. C Boston, Mass 











Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of 


2 9 
a New Life 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happiness 
so often revealed too late! It contains 29 
chapters including: Marriage and Its Ad 
vantages. Age at Which to Marry. Law 
of Choice. Love Analysed. Qualities One 
Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy ot! 
Reproduction. Amativeness: Coutinence. 
Children. Genius. Conception. Pregnancy 
Confinement. TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. How a Happy 
Married Life is Secured. Special Edition. $2. postpaid. Deserip- 
tive circular giving full and complete table of conteuts mailed FREI 


si x6 in. 
400 pages. 
ilinstrated. 


prepaid 
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prove her credit. And, in the third place, 
it will impress all the world that if the 
pritish and French navies are sufficient not 
merely to clear the seas of German ships, 
put to beat down what was supposed to be 
impregnable fortifications, then the issue 
of the war can not be in doubt. And once 
the great publie, neutral as well as bellig- 
erent, comes to the conclusion that the 
\llies must win, there will be everywhere 
an improvement in business, and, con- 
sequently, a greater demand for banking 
gecommodation. The political effects of 
the fall of Constantinople are likely to be 
at least as striking as the purely financial. 

“Over and above all this, the purely 
economic, as distinct from the financial 
aud the merely commercial, effects are 
likely to be very great. Our readers will 
remember that, as far as is known at pres- 
ent, civilization took its rise in what until 
quite recently has been called the Turkish 
Empire. The extinction of Turkish mis- 
government, then, will mean the rebirth 
of commercial enterprise throughout Asiatic 
Turkey; the building of roads, railways, 
canals, ports, irrigation works, and so on; 
the inrush of population from the neigh- 
poring countries, and the investment of 
Western capital upon a great scale. When 
the opening up of China first came to be 
discust, the world took very large measure 
of the enterprise that would be developed. 
We venture to think that the throwing 
open of the Turkish dominions to the real 
enterprise of the West will have a greater 
influence upon the progress of the world 
than the opening of China. We should 
not be surprized if from some points of view 
the fall of Turkish Constantinople should 
have results almost as fruitful as the fall 
of Byzantine Constantinople.” 


The Economist notes that, while the fall 
of Constantinople will open up the Black 
Sea for grain and vessels, no one can say 
how much grain will be available, since it 
is not known how much of last year’s har- 
vest has been earried down to ports or 
how much is lying back in the country for 
want of transportation facilities. It says 
further on this point: 


“Tt is, however, so much to the interest 
of the Russian Government to get the 
grain through and help to rectify the ex- 
change that every effort will be made to 
run the grain to the seaboard; and as the 
Government has doubtless known of these 
naval operations for some time past, an 
opportunity has been had to carry all the 
grain down. We may therefore assume 
that a very large quantity of grain will be 
thrown on to the market by an effective 
opening of the Bosporus. Hence the re- 
action in wheat prices. 

‘How many steamers are shut in the 
Black Sea no one can say. In the early 
days of the war cautious owners were 
shunning Black Sea ports, and those others 
who have lost the use of their steamers 
through all the profitable months since 
Turkey came in have been cursing them- 
selves for not showing the same foresight. 
The amount of tonnage, however, actually 
in the Black Sea at present is probably 
small, and can scarcely have any effect 
in weakening rates. We may, infact, antic- 
ipate that the demand for tonnage for 
grain eargoes will greatly outweigh the 
vonnage set free. 

“In other words, the probable result of 
the effective foreing of the Dardanelles 
would be to send freights to a still higher 
level, and where they are now 70s ship- 
owners are confidently expecting to get 
100s. As far as the Black Sea itself is 
coneerned, the Baltic expects rates to open 
at about 40s or 50s, more probably the 
latter figure, and admits that under present 
conditions it can see no top to the market. 
We thus appear to be in for a period of 
cheaper grain and higher freights, so that 
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THE SUIT ILLUSTRATED IS. 
A NEW DESIGN FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER WEAR. | 
THE SWEEPING LINES OF 
THE COAT; THE ESPECIALLY 
WELL-TAILORED SHOUL- 
DERS, AND THE PATCH 
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BOOK OF MEN'S FASHIONS, | 
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FAULTLESS BIRD HOUSE Co., 


the Jenny Wren|© Don’t-Snore “a 


yoo Ninee ace Se U. S., Canada and British Patents. 

your premises by putting up Stops Snoring and Mouth Breathing. 
Jenny Wren Houses | Money Refunded if it Don’t: Keeps the nostrils 
Sparrow, squirrel and vermin proof. Non- | Open for normal breathing by reinforcing the_mus- 
rustable, galvanized iron. Lasts a lifetime. | Cles of the nose which relax while asleep. Made 
» removable bottom. Patent | of Rolled Gold. So comfortable the wearer is un- 
m sparrows and | conscious of its presence, Sent under plain cover, 
— $1.00 | postpaid, $3.00. Booklet — ** Correct Breathing "— 
Des Moines, Iowa | UPON request. 


| THOS.B. MORTON CO.., Inc.,7ll Starks Bldg.,Louisville, Ky. 
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A Mineral Springs Health Resort and 

Ohe G H EEN SPRIN Hotel. Open All The Year. Five 

Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 

Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through 

the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 
Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, 
gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, dis 


eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


3 For descriptive booklets address: WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y.,on Seneca Lake i 
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to California or elsewhere by organ- 
izing small party. Write for particulars. 


Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 
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PUNCTUALITY IN TRAIN-ARRIVALS 


Among the principal railroads operating 
in New York State, the New Haven and 
Delaware & Hudson in the 
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Boston & Maine............ 
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Haven in that month operated 4,772 
passenger -trains in this State, of which 
94 per cent. were on time, the average 
delay for all trains being only one minute. 
The Delaware & Hudson, in the same 
month, operated 4,882, of which the same 
percentage, 94, were on time. the average 
delay being 1.4 minutes. In the previous 
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CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 
Go the most delightful way to the Panama- 
Pacific and San Diego Expositions, Enjoy an 
all-sea voyage in a luxurious steamship Which takes 
you down along the Gulf Stream and then through 
the famous Panama Canal. One way 
by rail. Select parties of a limited 
number are now being booked for this 
trip. Also tours to South America 
Spain, the Riviera, Japan, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. Write for Booklet 
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CALIFORNIA 
Conducted Tours of fifty days starting June 30— 
| Tour 8 from New York, $449. No extras. Tour 8 
| from Chicago, $435. Tour 8 from Houston, Texas 
$420. Above prices include Canadian Rockies, 
| Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon of Arizona 
| and Pikes Peak. Another fine trip of fifty days, $299. 
Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Established 1900, 
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} Large American 
(| Trans-Atlantic Liners 
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Sa University Travel 
Tours tothe Expositions and the Ort- 


ent in the Spring, Sumer, Autumn. 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass, 


ATOUR TO THE ORIENT 


, Japan, Korea, China, Philippines 
June 12 to Sept. 13, 1915. 
Conducted by Dk. HOMER C. STEBBINS 
College of the City of New York 
Booklet—Address 431 West 121st 8t., N, ¥.C. 


Cuisine and Service 
(| Zrans-Atlantic Standard 


FROM NEW YORK 
M. 1 M: 22 
i(0\| June 16 July 7 
(n| From San Francisco (i) 
May 26 June 16 
And Every Third Week Thereafter 
Mn CIRCULAR TICKETS 
ONE WAY WATER 
OTHER WAY RAIL 
| PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
9 Broadway, N. Y. 
319 Geary Street, San Francisco 
Agents Everywhere 
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To the Panama Canal. California, The Expositions, 
| Alaska. the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great Na- 
| tional Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet. 


| TEMPLE TOURS, 149Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














Parisians Out-of-Doors 
3y F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book 
of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the 
people in and around Paris. Numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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English Grammar Simplified 


“Fernald’s Working Grammar 
of the English Language.” 





a : : Just the 
Is as readable as a novel; there is no mystery about it; einininss 
it is clear, concise, satisfying." —San Francisco Bulletin. Y “— 
ou ave 
Direct statement — not “‘ inductive method ” used. Wanted 
Che purely conventional in grammar laid aside 
Che essentials without encumbrance. 











English presented as Eng/ish—a grand world-language. 


“ Originality of treatment is interesting.”— Buffalo News. 


“Excellent for students out of as well as in school.” — Phila. Inguirer, 
“*Practical, simple, comprehensive.””— Prof Hunt, Princeton University, 


I2mo, Cloth, 341 pp. $1.50, net; by mail, $1.64 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE LAND of MANATEE—on South 
Florida's attractive Gulf Coast. An independ- 
ent income from a small cultivated area in the 
HEART of FLORIDA’S FROST-PROOF 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWING 
JISTRICT. Oranges, grapefruit, celery 
tuce, tomatoes, ripening under a Winter sun, 
bring big returns. ‘Three and four crops on 
same land each year. Growing season 350 
days. Beautiful, progressive, little cities with 
every advantage. Hospitable people formerly 
from all parts of United States. Delightful 
climate year ’round. Our 64-page illustrated 
book, fully descriptive, mailed free. Ask J.A 
Pride. General Industrial Agent, Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, Suite 361, Norfolk, Va. 








FARMS FOR SALE 
Fertile and beautiful farm lands, water fronts 
and timber land on the Eastern shore of 
Maryland. SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, 
Salisbury, Maryland. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. R. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


te 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch or model for free 
search and report. Latest complete patent 
book free. GEORGE P. KIMMEL, Patent Law- 
yer, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





KENNELS 





SCOTCH COLLIES of the world’s best 
Champion Blood; we have Puppies, Grown 
Dogs and Brood Matrons. Airedales of the 
best of blood; they make great watchdogs and 
companions. Send for My Large List. W. R. 





At Hastings, Fla., Fifty Miles South of 
Jacksonville, which is the section famous for 
early Irish Potatoes. I have two farms of 
forty acres each, one of sixty acres, one of 
three hundred and fitty acres, all in high 
state ofcultivation. Fine growing crops can 
now be seen on them., Dwelling house on 
each. Fine properties for sale at bargain if 
accepted immediately. 

Address Box 1175, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Splendid corner lot 110 feet on water front. 
Clearwater’s finest residence section. Forty 
foot elevation. One mile from famous Belle- 
view Hotel and golf links. Dock privileges. 
Price, $4,000. Address Owner, Box 299, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


"MISCELLANEOUS 


Tell Your Boy About This! Boys, you can 
make big money each month selling THE 
Boys’ MaGazINnE. Send no money. Write us 
to-day for 10 copies. All unsold copies can 
be returned. The Boys’ Magazine, Dept. 
A-84, Smethport, Pa. 





BILLY SUNDAY'S MESSAGE. _ Author- 
ized. We will pay you $120.00 to distribute 
it in your neighborhood. 60 days’ work. 
Great opportunity for man or woman. Spare 
time may be used. Particulars and sample 
free. UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE, 

710 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia. 


: DU PLICATING DEVICES 


$2.40—The “Modern” Duplicator. 30 Days 
Free Trial—32,846 Firms use it to make 50 
to 75 duplicate (‘Made in U.S. A.’’) copies 
ofeach letter, or anything written with pen, 
pencil or typewriter. Bocklet Free. Main 
Office, J. G. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 
339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then tum it over to his 





Watson, Box 88, Oakland, Iowa. 
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York was Pennsylvania, but that State re- 

rted only $246,000,000 increase. Ohio 
came next with $234,000,000. The small- 
est volume of debt was accredited to the 
state of Nevada. Other points brought 
out in this Bulletin, as summarized in 
Bradstreet’s, are these: 


“Turning to figures indicating the bur- 
den of debt per head of population, we find 
that, as might be expected, New York again 
heads the list. Its per-capita net indebt- 
edness amounted in 1913 to $107.71, which 
represented an increase of 90.4 per cent. 
as compared with 1902, the figure for 
the latter year showing an increment of 
70.1 per cent. Over that for 1890. Next in 
order as regards size of per-capita net local 
debt were Washington, with $70.21, and 
New Jersey, with $61.66. Arkansas re- 
ported the smallest per-capita debt for the 
year, namely, $7.58. Pennsylvania, which 
stood next to New York in respect to the 
amount of its net local indebtedness, had a 
per-capita debt of $30.34, while Ohio, which 
was in third place as regards amount, had 
a per-capita debt of $47.23. Nevada, 
which had the smallest total net indebted- 
ness, had a per-capita net debt of $27.19. 

“Where the totals reflect such a marked 
tendency in the direction of increase, it may 
well be imagined that decreases were rare. 
Yet there were some instances of that kind. 
In the amount of local indebtedness, the 
District of Columbia reported a decrease 
from 1902 to 1913 of $5,500,000, or 37.7 per 
cent., and, alone among the States, New 
Hampshire likewise exhibited a decline in 
the amount of local debt, while both showed 
a falling off in the figure of per-capita in- 
debtedness. A like decline in the per- 
capita figure was shown in the States of 
New Mexico and Rhode Island. New 
Mexico showed the smallest per-capita 
decrease, viz., 1.6 per cent.; New Hamp- 
shire exhibited a decline of 9.2 per cent., 
and Rhode Island’s falling off amounted to 
22.3 per cent., while the District of Colum- 
bia is credited with the heaviest percentage 
of decrease, namely, 48.4 per cent. Sepa- 
rating the figures for municipalities from 
those for the minor political divisions as a 
whole, we find that the net debt of the 
former showed a slightly greater rate of 
increase. The net municipal debt increased 
by 86.4 per cent. from 1890 to 1902 and by 
115.2 per cent. between 1902 and 1913, as 
compared with 76 and 113.2 per cent., re- 
spectively, for the minor political divisions 
taken together. The greatest net munici- 
pal indebtedness in 1913 was found in New 
York State. It amounted to $1,018,000,000 
in round numbers, or more than one-third 
of the total for the United States.” 


THE LOW LEVEL OF OCEAN TRAVEL 


A statistical presentation of present 
conditions in ocean travel to Europe has 
been made for The Journal of Commerce. 
It relates both to cabin and _ steerage 
passengers. Immigration figures for 1914 
reached the lowest point recorded since 
1901. In the first seven months of the 
war 500;000 fewer passengers were carried 
across the Atlantic and 703 fewer trips were 
made thanin 1914. Following are interest- 
ing points in this presentation: 


“The revenue losses sustained by the 
transatlantic lines from the decline in 
passenger traffic are admittedly heavy, al- 
tho earnings from freight transportation, 
resulting from prevailing high rates, are 
expected to make up to some extent such 
losses. The decrease in the number of 
trips, it should be remembered, included the 
fact that the Hamburg-American, North 
German Lloyd, Austro-American, Russian- 
Arerican, Red Star Line from Antwerp, and 
the Cunard Line from Trieste and Fiume 
discontinued services after the first seven 
months of 1914. 
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EAUTIFUL, all metal, double white enameled 
inside and out. Finer cabinet cannot be made, 


Good for lifetime service. Big, roomy pantry cup- 
board and kitchen table allin one. Sliding Nickel- 


oid Table T 


op. Without extra charge we include 


8-piece crystal set, and white glass rolling pin, 
Pay as you use—a little down, a little each 
month—money returned if not satisfied. 


2 igh’ d guarantee saf 
30 Days’ Trial ping freight sy for oor tie 
Kalamazoo 


Pay As You Use 


Free Kabinet Art Book showing full line of 
Kabinets and Tables. Ask for book 


Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. 1] . 


A Kalamazoo 
Ditaca mace (at) 








THE REAL LATIN QUARTER, 
BY F. BERKELEY SMITH. 

Racy sketches of the life and characters of the famous 
Bohemia of Paris, with 100 drawings and camera snap- 
shots by the author, two caricatures in color by the 
celebrated French caricaturist Sancha, and water-color 
frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth, 
pages, $1.20. Fourth edition. k & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 


ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 

Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250-page cataiogue free. Please address 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
g A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 





Increasing 


Office Efficiency 


While Saving Expense 


Lamson Mechanical Carriers collect and distribute matter 
of all kinds continuously without interruptions or delays 


Transit between 
desks or even be- 
tween separate 
offices or buildings 
neverrequiresmore 
than a few seconds. 


Charles W. Eliot, 
former President of 


Lamson 
Service 
ives 
quickest communication 


between all 
departments 


Mistakes in delivery 
are not possible. Papers 
never slip to the floor 
or become shuffled 
under others. The entire 
office force is made 
moreefficientbysupply- 
ing work promptly and 
keeping high-priced 
employees at their 

esks, 





Harvard University, 
said, “No human be- 


ing should be em- 





FACTORY 


Whether it is a small 
wire-carrier system or 
an elaborate pneumatic 








ployed at a task that 
a machine can perform.” “Be- 
cause it does not pay,” adds 


Lamson Service. 


This is especially true in big busi- 
ness offices in the distribution and 
collection of letters, orders and other 
papers or parcels. 


A Lamson Carrier System can be 
installed and operated at less cost 
thanthewagesofmessengersrequired 
to do the same work. More important 
is the avoidance of error and delay. 


LAMSON 








THE WINGS = @ Be YY BUSINESS 
EES, 


By means of a big b 
department within quick delivery of every other in this great plant with its 150 
buildings and more than 15,000 employees. Not only letters and papers are car- 
oct ried, but samples, packages, small parts, and anything else that can be placed 
oe in 3-inch tubes. Aided by Lamson Service, the entire working system is smooth, 


efficient and rapid. An interesting booklet, describing Lamson installations in 
detail, will he sent on request. 


me 


installation, there is a 
place in nearly every business office, 
in factories, banks, libraries, stores, 
hotels — where Lamson Carriers can 
take the place of hands and feet. 


Won't you let the Lamson engi- 
neers study your requirements? They 
will submit careful charts and dia- 
gran s with exact estimate of cost— 
all without placing you under the 
slightest obligation. 

A request on your letterhead or on the 
coupon below will receive prompt atten- 


tion—also bring an interesting story, en- 
titled ‘New Wings for Business.” , 


SERVICE 








Lamson Service in the offices of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


attery of pneumatic tubes, Lamson Service places every 








Architects and Engineers will find complete reference to La 


mson Service in Sweet’s Index and Cond. Cat. A.S.M.E. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, 161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Will you please tell me if Lamson Service can se 


Tve me economically and how 


rite name, address and character of business below.) 








California's 
Expositions 


at San Francisco and San Diego. See the 
two big fairs on the one big trip. More 
than forty nations are purticipating in 
the most interesting expositions the world 
has ever known. 


Go via 


Northern Pacific Ry 


in splendid, through daily_trains from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City direct to 

North Pacific Coast Cities or along the 
the Columbia River west of Spokane. 
Steamship connections at Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co. 
@t Astoria or Rail Route to San Francisco, 


Stop at Gardiner Gateway 
for a tour of 


° 
Yellowstone National Park 

America’s only Geyserland. 143- mile 
coaching trip through a region of_scenic 
delights and phenomenal sights. Elegant 
hotels, comfortable camps. Send for free, 
descriptive literature and Exposition folder, 
A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
136 Nor. Pac. Ry. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


“SEE AMERICA” 




















POMMER  — It’s the Boat for 


Specially designed by 
naval architects for de- Detachable Motors 
| 


tach motor use. Faster, steadier, roomier, 
more economical than any ordinary rowboat. Has 
. So bow won't rise out of water. 
*’ Rear Seat twice as roomy as 
s Spray Guards to protect passen- 
gers Boat built extra strong. Brass screw 
fastened. Catalog Free. 
POMMER BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Wharf 65, Milwaukee, Wis, 














The man who would not proteot his 
eyes from the light’s glare. Student, 
Booklover! Fortify your eyes witha 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYE SHADE 
Begin now to strengthen your eyes, and 
be sure of future happiness and success. 
At your drugzist, stationer, or postpaid 
to you on receipt of 25c. Address 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE CO., Box A, Merchantville, N. J. 








“It should be further recalled that de- 
lays in unloading and loading, due to in- 
adequate labor-supply at many European 
ports and hazards of war which had to 
be avoided, contributed to a decrease in 
the number of trips that could be made 
by the English, French, or other lines, as 
well as neutrals. The lines made 403 
fewer trips in west-bound traffic during the 
last year than they did in 1913, and 300 
fewer in east-bound, which fact in itself 
shows that the delays were far more fre- 
quent on the European side. 

‘Figures which have been obtained on 
the number of cabin and steerage passen- 
gers brought to American and Canadian 
ports by the various steamship companies 
which have been operating since last 
August show that the incoming volume has 
declined from 79,178 in the month of 
August, 1914, to 11,118 in the month be- 
ginning February 1 and ending on March 5, 
1915, which means that a net loss in west- 
bound passenger traffic has been sustained 
by the companies of 68,060 passengers in 
the first seven months of the European 
War period by monthly comparison. 

“The movement of passengers leaving 
American and Canadian ports has declined 
from a total of 33,364 for the month of 
August, 1914, to the total of 11,540 for the 
month of February to March 5, 1915, which 
means a net loss for the seven months’ war 
period of 21,824 passengers in the compara- 
tive monthly movement of outward-bound 
passengers. 

“The complete reports of the various 
steamship lines carrying passengers to and 
from our shores and foreign ports reveal 
the fact that the cabin and steerage pas- 
sengers leaving our ports in the month of 
February, 1915, exceeded by 422 the num- 
ber of passengers brought here in the same 
month. Taking the steerage movement of 
passengers to Europe alone, the month of 
February, 1915, exceeded by 2,500 passen- 
gers the volume of passengers coming here 
in steerage for the same period. 

“The following tables show the total 
number of passengers, by divisions, coming 
to and going from ports in the United States 
and Canada in the first seven months of 
the European War period, compared with 
the same movements for the corresponding 
period of 1913-1914, when peace prevailed: 
Westwarp OcEAN-PassENGER MoveMENT IN First Stx Monts 

or Evropean War, Avoust, 1914, To Marcn 5, 1915, 

COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING Periop oF 1913-1914 


1914-1915 











I oie Sas ov wn Senate cs 72,355 53,863 
Se ree 180,701 102,312 
Steerage (third class)............. 609,012 122,182 

A ene 862,068 278,357 


Eastwarp OceaN-Pass—eNGER Movement IN First Six 
Montus or Evropean War, Aveust, 1914, To Marcu 
5, 1915, Comparep wiraH CorRESPONDING Perriop 

or 1913-1914, 
1913-1914 1914-1915 
First cabin 





Be aaeaciininhet aeetede 41,899 11,130 
ee OEE eee 60,672 31,208 
Steerage (third class)............. 311,977 190,329 

EE Sica + wobddbueenensckas 414,548 232,667 


‘Then there was a net decline of over 
half a million, or, exactly, 583,711, in the 
number of passengers brought here in the 
first seven months of the war period, com- 
pared with the number arriving on steam- 
ships during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, while at the same time 
there was a net loss of 181,881 in the vol- 
ume of passengers leaving our shores. 

“With Italy, Roumania, Greece, Holland, 
and the Balkan States as a whole calling 
all reservists to their respective colors, 
there has been brought about a partial in- 
crease in the flow of aliens from the United 
States, while in the same time the east- 
bound movement has maintained a more 
normal relation to those leaving for visits 
or other purposes in 1913-1914. Thus 
there were 190,329 passengers departing, 
from August of last year down to the be- 
ginning of the present month, in the steer- 


age, against 11,977 in the corresponding 
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period of 1913-1914, or a decrease this Past 
year of 121,668. 

‘On the other hand, the calls to army anq 
navy service in Europe have prevented the 
usual flow of immigrants to our shores 
This is clearly indicated in the fact thai 
there were only 122,182 steerage passengers 
landed on this side from August, 1914, down 
to the beginning of the present month 
compared with 609,012 in the same period 


of 1913-1914, a comparative loss of 486. 
830 in arriving steerage passengers. 
“The following table shows the number 


of cabin and steerage passengers, west-bound 
(immigrant), and east-bound (emigrant) 
handled at all ports in the United States 
and Canada, month by month, for the first 
full seven months of the European War 
August 1, 1914, to March 5, 1915, inclusive. 
The table clearly shows the effect of the 
war now raging abroad on the movement 
of passengers across the ocean: 


West-Bounpb 








Month First 
ME, BINA. os. 5 sce vnince 14,261 
September, 1914........... 16,476 
LS ee 13,935 
November, 1914........... 3,341 
December, 1914............ 2,955 
January, 1015... 2.2.0.0 1,441 
February, 1915........... 1,454 

East-Bounp 

ee 2,152 6,866 24,346 
September, 1914........... 1,936 5,023 35,498 
SS ee 1,346 4,088 30,193 
November, 1914........... 1,302 4,287 39,806 
December, 1914............ 1,705 5,411 39,872 
January, 1915......... ea 1,580 3,175 12,43 
February, 1915............ 1,109 2,358 8,071 


““Many interesting things are predicted 
in connection with emigration and immi- 
gration to and from our shores when the 
war is over. Some of the steamship men 
say there will be a record rush from the 
devastated districts of Europe to the 
United States immediately following the 
war. These factors say that the burdens of 
taxation in Europe will be so heavy after 
the war that many thousands who have lost 
relatives in the battles of the war now in 
progress will hasten to our shores. 

“Others assert that thousands of aliens 
now in this country, and many citizens of 
foreign birth or parentage, will leave here 
for Europe, in the belief that many re- 
adjustments in high places connected with 
the industries, arts, sciences, and finance 
will follow the close of the war. These 
partizans further declare there is a_possi- 
bility that at least some of the European 
Governments will place restrictions on emi- 
gration for a few years after peace is 
restored.” 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
ase of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
js consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“I. C. L.,”” Piedmont, S. C.—“' Please give the 

sive singular and possessive plural of the 

ollowing words: child, fairy, goose, mouse, woman, 
man-of-war.” 

Child, child’s, children’s; fairy, fairy’s, fairies’; 
goose, goose’s, geese’s; mouse, mouse’s, mice’s; 
woman, woman’s, women’s; man-of-war, man-of- 
war's, men-of-war’s. . 

“B. F. S.,”. Elizabeth, La.—The_ words 
‘aint’ and ‘tote’ are given in Funk & = 
New STANDARD Dictionary as colloquialisms. 
Would it be correct to say ‘I ain't going,’ or ‘ Tote 
in some wood’? 

“A colloquialism’’ is defined as ‘‘a colloquial 
expression, or form of speech used only or chiefly 
in conversation: often a barbarism.”’ Strictly 
speaking, a colloquialism is never correct, as it 
has no literary authority. 

“E. A. H.,”’ Oak Park, Ill.—‘‘Is grateful used 

roperly in the following sentence? ‘Your 

earty cooperation in all school matters is very 
grateful to me. 

Grateful canbe used in this sense, but it is ar- 
chaic. Gratifying is the better word. 

“T. J.S.,”’ Greenville, Ky.—‘* Which is correct, 
‘The concention of the people,’ or ‘The concen- 
tion of the opinion of the people’? 

The word concention has been obsolete in 
English since the year 1656. ‘*The consensus of 
opinion, authority,”’ etc., is an accepted English 
idiom, but it is an outgrowth from the use of 
“consensus"’ in the sense of agreement. Both 
phrases “* The consensus of the people’’ and ‘“‘ The 
consensus of opinion of the people”’ are correct. 

“H. N. S.,"" Durham, N. C.—* Please inform 
me what country or authority dominates the 
peninsula of Athos. 


The peninsula of Athos belongs to Greece. 

“B.S. N..”’ Monroe City, Mo.—‘ Kindly in- 
form me as to the distinction in the use of the 
verbs want and wish; of lonesome and _ lonely; 
of poetic and poetical.” 

(1) The NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY says: 
“To want always implies to be without or to be in 
need of, and may be said of things that can have 
no wish, as when we say the wall wants two feet of 
the required height. When want is used as the 
correlative of wish, there is always implied, in 
correct use, the sense of need as well as of desire; 
the epicure may wish for some tempting viand 
after a full meal; the hungry man wants food.” 
(2) There is very little difference in actual use 
between the words, lonely and lonesome; lonely, 
however, is applied primarily to a situation, 
and lonesome to the feelings. A person may not 
feel lonesome, altho in a lonely place. (3) The 
words poetic and poetical are bracketed in the 
NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY as having the same 
meaning; poetic, however, is that Dictionary’s 
preference. 

“W. H. M.,”” Key West, Fla.—‘‘Is the word 
ourself used correctly in the following sentence? 
“We have, ourself, taken salicylates,’ etc.”’ 

“Ourselves’’ is preferable. Ourself is used only 
in formal or regal style. 

“S. M. MaceN.,”’ Mooresville, Ind.—* Kindly 
explain both by definition and example the differ- 
ent uses of the words vegetal, vegetable, and 
vegetative.” 

The New STANDARD DICTIONARY defines the 
three words as follows: “‘ Vegetable. 1. Pertaining 
to, of the nature of, or resembling plants; derived 
from or treating of plants; as vegetable fibers; 
vegetable anatomy; preferably vegetal. 2. Of or 
Pertaining to garden or farm vegetables, as a 
vegetable soup.” ‘‘ Vegetal. 1. Of or pertaining 
to plants. 2. Common to plants and animals.” 
“Vegetative. 1. Of, pertaining to, or producing 
the processes of plant-life; growing or capable 
of growing as plants; as, the vegetative power of 
corn. 2. Biol. Concerned with growth and 
hutrition, as distinguished from the peculiarly 
animal functions. 3. Having a mere physical 
existence; exhibiting but little mental activity.” 
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“Go or Return 
Great Northern” 
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_4 California’s 


Lif Sa 4 e.°e 

r go * Expositions 
>~ via Glacier 

: National Park 


From Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, aboard a Great Northern trans- eI 
continental train, an interesting ride westward to the Montana Rocky 
Mountains and Glacier National Park— 

a visit enroute to Glacier National Park—at the trackside—where among 
the splendid Rockies, between unique hotels and chalets, tours of dura- 
tions from one to thirty days await the Exposition-bound traveler — 
a further westward ride unsurpassed in America through Spokane to 
Portiand — direct, along the Columbia River, or over the Cascade 
Mountains and by way of Puget Sound and Seattle and Tacoma— 
and, finally, aboard one of the new steamships “Great Northern” and 
“Northern Pacific,” (meals and berth included) a voyage down the Pacific 
Ocean to San Francisco— 

this is the “Great Northern way” to California’s World’s Fairs 
at San Francisco and San Diego. 


The Great Northern Railway has issued an elaborate and interesting “Panama-Pacific” Folder; for 
this, and for literature about Glacier National Park, address 














“See America First” 






H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. PITTS, General Agent, Passenger Department 
210 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Agent, Passenger Department 


1184 Broadway, NEW YORK Glacier National Park 





H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, Great Northern Railway, Department 24, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send your ‘‘Panama-Pacific’’ folder. also literature about Glacier National Park and the 
Great Northern Railway's California Exposition tours. 
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Lia |The House We Live In 


The pend 10,000 ton American steam- | Talks About the Body and the 
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ers IERRA,’’ ‘‘SONOMA”?’ or Right Use of It 
“VENTURA” (classed 100 Al Lloyds). Sydney By rome E..uiot Gairris, L.H.D. 
in 19 Days, affording the highest degree of com- 
fort and luxury. Round trip: Sydney, $337.50— | 
first cabin— Honolulu, $110.00. Sailing every 14 | 
days for Honolulu—every 28 days for 
Sydney, Grand Tour of the South Seas, 
including Honolulu, Samoa, New | 
Zealand, Australia, and Tahiti, $337.50. | 
Round the world at reduced rates. 
Write for illustrated folders with colored 
maps of the Islands of the Pacific. } 


An Inspiring and Profitable Volume to Read at 
any Age. 

“The most enjoyable time of life comes after one is 
sixty, and, if personal experience be the criterion, 
after seventy.” 

Thus testifies the author of this book; and its pages 
tell attractively why and how this can be so—how this 
“Indian Summer” can be wisely and happily reached. 
The book’s directions are choice and charming. 

r6mo, Cloth, 60 cents; postpaid, 68 cents 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
675 Market S:- San Francisco, Cal. 
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Do you know 
“Welch Junior?” 


The youngest of the four sizes 
of Welch’s has been named 
“Welch Junior.” 


This individual bottle (4-0z. 
size) holds just enough for 
one. It’s your guarantee of 
purity, quality and satis- 
faction. 


Many people think Welch’s, but for- 
get to say it, or do not think it 
necessary to specify when they order. 
You want the best: 


“aay 7 oe 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


You owe it to yourself to specify Welch’s when 
you order for home use or at the fountain. 
Retailers frequently tell us that many do not 
specify Welch’s, or any brand, but simply ask for 
“grape juice,” and the dealer rightly or wrongly 


hands out anything that has borne a grape juice 
label. 


Welch quality starts with the grapes. “Weich 
Quality Concords” is a familiar term in the 


Chautauqua grape belt—it means first quality 
grapes grown in well-cared-for vineyards. We pay 
the necessary bonus and get the best. Unusual 
care and cleanliness mark every step in the Welch 
process. 


Do not give any dealer an excuse to offer you the 
kind he happens at the time to prefer to sell— 
say Welch’s distinctly. Order “Welch Junior” 


at the fountain—ten cents. 


Get the Welch Habit—lIt’s one that won’t get you 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. “Welch Junior” (4-0z. size) bottle mailed for roc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
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Westfield, New York 
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